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THESE 


ESSAYS 

Are  with  Sentiments  of  great  RefpecT:  and  Friendfhip 


Right  Hon.  DENNIS  BROWNE, 


Written  in  the  hope  of  reconciling 
the  interefts  of  the  people,  with  thofe  of  the 
Conftitution  of  Ireland,  (which  had  too  long 
been  fuppofed  at  variance,  (the  defign  may 
recommend  them  to  a  Gentleman,  who  uni- 
formly and  with  fteadinefs  fupported  both. — 
To  whom  belongs  the  honour,  of  having  firft 
introduced  into  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
the  moft  important  queftion,  which  has  ever 
been  deliberated  in  that  aflembly  ; — to  whofe 

firmnefs 
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firmnefs  the  nation'  is  indebted  for  having  a& 
ferted  (and  during  fome  time  lingle)  its  caufet 
againft  an  oppofition,  which  ordinary  zeal 
would  not  have  dared  to  encounter. — And 
who  has  upon  all  occafions  fignalized  himfelf, 
as  its  warm  friend,  its  earneft,  and  its  affidu- 
ous  advocate. 
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PREFACE 


Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  Ireland, 


HE  progrefs  of  civilization  has  been  more  How 


in  Ireland  than  in  the  adjacent  nations :  even 
recent  incidents  feem  to  indicate  the  courfe  of  jus- 
tice embarrafTed,  and  the  people  untracfcable.  When 
it  is  inquired,  wherefore  the  reduction  of  that  king- 
dom under  the  dominion  of  law  fhould  have  been 
attended  with  fo  much  difficulty ,  thofe  who  adopt 
the  firft  argument  that  glances  upon  their  minds, 
accufe  the  ferocious  or  eccentric  charafter  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  the  original'  frame  of  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  the  complexion  of  its  inftitu- 
tions,  were  calculated  to  create  barbarifm  and  whilft 
any  part  of  the  fyftem  fubfifted,  the  redemption  of 
the  land  from  that  condition  muft  have  proved 
tardy  and  imperfect.  Before  the  reformation,  the 
inhabitants  were  divided  into  thole  of  Englifh  or  of 
Irifh  race,  fince  that  event,  into  adherents  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  or  to  the  Proteftant  religion.  In 


b 


both 
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both  cafes,  one  pa:ty  was  felected  as  the  peculiar 
favourite  of  the  ftate,  and  the  other,  including  a 
vaft  majority  of  the  people,  rejected  from  confi- 
dence, often  refufed  protection,  and  reprefented  to 
be  irreconcileably  hoftile.  To  unkind  inftitutions 
they  were  of  courfe  refractory  ;  under  a  fufpicious 
Government  they  became  reluctant  fubjects.  Who- 
ever fhall  impartially  confider  this  ftatement,  will 
find  in  thefe  general  caufes,  an  ample  apology 
for  the  precarious  fettlement  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  unequal  proficiency  of  that  kingdom  in  the  arts 
of  refinement  fo  generally  diffufed  through  the  reft 
of  Europe. 

Before  the  prefent  reign,  Ireland  was  ruled  by 
that  moft  reprehenfible  fpecies  of  Government,  a 
clofely  reftricted  Ariftocracy.  The  minifters,  occu- 
pied with  the  center  of  the  empire,  fuffered  the  care 
of  this  remote  province  to  devolve  upon  almoft  any 
perfon  who  would  undertake  to  preferve  it  free 
from  infurrection.  From  this  fubordinate  adminif- 
tration  fprang  the  laws  againft  Roman  Catholics, 
which  difcountenancing  the  induftry  of  the  major 
part  of  the  clafs  devoted  to  induflrious  occupation, 
(truck  at  the  root  of  national  profperity,  and  crufhed 
it  in  the  very  infancy  ;  and  by  its  connivance  were 
impofed  the  reftrictions  upon  commerce,  which,  if 
any  means  of  public  good  efcaped  the  former  de- 
vaftation,  completed  the  work  of  ruin  by  inter- 
cepting and  fruftrating  them. 

His  Majefty's  acceflion  was  the  asra  of  a  rftw 
fyftem  of  politics,  more  wife,  more  honeft,  and 

more 
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more  dignified.  Lord  Townmend  had  the  ho- 
nour of  commencing  the  affimilation  of  the  Irifh 
with  the  Britifti  Conftitution,  which,  under  the 
Adminiftration  of  the  Earl  of  Weftmorland,  has 
been  accomplished  to  a  degree  highly  deferving 
the  nation's  gratitude.  An  extenfive  revolution 
has  been  effected,  the  moft  falutary  which  the 
world  has  for  a  long  time  witneffed ;  not  ftained 
with  the  reproach  of  private  fuffering,  and  fatal 
only  to  abufes. 

We  mud  recognife,  as  the  primary  fource  of  this 
improvement,  the  maxims  of  a  wife  reign,  and  the 
character  of  our  prefent  Sovereign.    A  feries  of 
excellent  laws,  enacted  during  the  fpace  of  about 
twenty-five   years,    have  converted  the  political 
regulations  of  Ireland  from  a  mifhapen  mafs  to  a 
falutary  code ;  from  titular  freedom  to  fubftantial 
privileges.    In  the  degree  of  civil  liberty,  enjoyed 
by  her  fubjects,  Ireland  yields  not  at  this  day  to 
any  country ;    in  that  of  religious  liberty,  is  fe- 
cond  only  to  America;  in  the  latter,  fhe  far  fur- 
paries ;   in  the  former,  ;  rivals  Great  Britain.  If 
practice  does  not  as  yet  correfpond  with  this  afTer- 
tion,  and  prefent  at  every  fide  the  advantages  which, 
theoretically  may  be  pointed  out,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected,  that  the  ferment  attendant  upon  a  vaft 
change  of  opinions  and  interefts,  has  not  yet  fub- 
fided  5  a  few  years  may  be  requifite  in  order  en- 
tirely to  efface  the  evil  ufages  and  habits  which 
arofe  under  the  former  vicious  fyftem ;   but  the 
inoft  valuable  and  efficacious  reform  has  been 
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accomplifhed  :*  good  laws  have  been  fubftituted 
to  thofe  which  were  reprehenfible.  The  train 
of  caule  and  effect  is  laid,  which,  unlefs  the  pro- 
grefs  of  ic  be  unwifely  interrupted,  muft  produce 

*  The  Jate  profecutions  againft  refpectable  men,  upon  an 
accufation  of  abetting  the  difturbancesof  the  lower  orders  in  the 
counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  &c.  which,  upon  trial  proved  to  be 
entirely  unfounded,  may  be  well  alledged  as  detracting  from 
this  euiogium,  and  cannot  efcape  the  notice  of  thofe  who  are 
conveifant  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

Without  queflion  it  is  a  difgrace  to  the  public  juftice  of  that 
country,  that  upon  the  teftimony  of  the  vileft  of  mankind,  and 
upon  charges  improbable  in  themfelves,  and  which  upon  in- 
ve  {ligation  appeared  not  be  fupported  by  any  circumftance, 
perfons  of  credit  fhould  be  fubjected  to  the  penalty  of  prifon, 
and  the  difgrace  of  thofe  foul  imputations,  fedition  and  murder. 
The  liberty  of  the  fubject  requires  upon  this  head  fome  far- 
ther fecurity ;  and  the  character  of  the  country  fome  fignal 
atonement,  either  by  exemplary  puniflnnent  of  the  offenders,  or 
more  strict  laws  againft  frivolous  and  malicious  profecution  : 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  government,  which  has  in  fo 
many  inftances  merited  the  praife  of  patriotifnv,  will  on  this  oc- 
canon  vindicate  its  awn  honour,  and  increaie  the  obligations  of 
the  people. 

This  injury  is  not  confined  to  the  individuals  who  immedi- 
ately were  affected.  It  is  a  national  concern  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  fliould  be  tarnifhed.  Every  newfpaper  in 
Great  Britain,  and  probably  in  Europe,  has  on  the  faith  of 
thefe  charges  circulated  the  intelligence,  that  in  Ireland  there 
were  to  be  found  opulent  men,  fo  much  difaffected  to  the  pre- 
fent  fettlement  of  the  country,  that  they  employed  their  credit 
and  wealth  in  turbulent  arid  fedirious  practices.  We  deplore  in 
Ireland  the  abfence  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  Can  any 
country  offer  prctenfions  to  commercial  credit,  which  iufiers 
its  reputation  to  be  rafhly  defamed,  and  which  permits  fuch 
•utrages  r 
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of  itfelf  the  happinefs  of  Ireland.  Where  ble- 
miflies  remain,  the  inconvenience  falls  on  thofe  to 
whom  the  burden  is  mod  light,  and  the  advantage 
is  to  the  people.  Without  queftion,  the  mod: 
ample,  conceffion,  which  in  the  entire  extent  of  the 
Britilh  territory  has  been  made  to  the  fubjecT, 
fmce  the  grant  of  Magna  Charta,  was  contained 
in  the  bill  that  in  1793  communicated  political 
privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  By 
this  act,  about  thirty  thoufand  electors  were 
added  to  the  conftituent  body,  and  every  man 
in  the  nation,  when  legally  entitled  by  his  pro- 
perty, was  anthorifed  to  enrol  himfelf  in  that  num- 
ber i- — the  qualification  to  vote  at  county  elec- 
tions, is  at  prefcnt  more  diffufed  in  Ireland  than  in 
Great  Britain. 

A  judicious  adminiftration  having  thus  met  the 
public  fentiment,  we  now  may  calmly,  without 
acrimony,  and  without  the  danger  of  reviving  con*- 
tortious  politics,  contemplate  this  fubjecl. 

Juvat  ire  et  Dorica  caftra 

Defertofque  videre  locos,  littufque  reli&um. 

The  Eflays  fubmitted  to  the  public  in  this  col- 
lection, formed  a  part  of  the  controverfy,  which 
agitated  the  public  mind  on  this  occafion.  They 
were  defigned  to  explain  the  condition  of  the 
Irifh  Catholics,  to  apply  in  their  favour  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  much  admired  among 
their  countrymen,  and  not  long  fince  ftrenuoufly 
and  fuccefsfully  urged,  againft  what  was  ufually 

deno- 
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denominated,  the  ufurpations  of  Great  Britain* 
The  author  hoped,  that  by  creating  a  popular 
difcufiion  on  the  fubjgft,  many  would  difcover 
the  futility  of  their  prejudices,  and  be  won  over  to 
that  change  of  fentiment,  which  divers  circum- 
ftances  have  fince  happily  effected.  The  cafe  of  the 
Catholics  is  endeavoured  to  be  merged  in  that  of 
the  people,  or  rather  both  are  reprefented  to  be 
blended  and  infeparable.  The  argument  is  not 
grounded  upon  the  plea  of  toleration,  nor  upon 
any  merit  to  which  as  a  religious  fed:  that  people 
may  pretend  ftill  lefs  upon  claims  connected  with 
Democracy  ;  a  vaft  body,  we  may  almoft  fay, 
a  nation,  received  from  their  anceftors  certain  rites  and 
doctrines  from  which  they  would  not  depart.  That 
they  fhould  alter  their  religious  tenets,  would  prove 
rather  a  mifchief  than  an  advantage  to  the  date,*  and 

to 

•  I  have  noficed  (page  63  and  the  following)  the  great  and 
abfolute  importance  of  preferving  in  Ireland  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Religion,  as  eflential  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  and 
the  prefervation  of  good  order  in  the  kingdom.  Let  me  be 
excnfed  for  having  in  a  {ubjeft  fo  venerable,  introduced  mere 
political  confiderations. 

It  will  follow  of  courfe,  that  tne  religion  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferved  upon  a  refpectable  footing,  and  thofe  perfons  of  fu» 
perior  rank,  who  belong  to  that  body,  rather  encouraged  to 
remain  in,  than  enticed  from  it.  Under  every  fyftem,  the 
vulgar  are  but  too  prone  to  mix  their  own  fancies  with  the 
duties  or  the  rites  which  are  enjoined  to  them  j  it  requires 
the  example  of  perfons  eminent  for  rank,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  education,  to  check  this  pi  openfity,  to  teach  the  people  ve- 
neration for  religion,  and  guard  them  againft  the  danger  of  de- 
generating into  fuperftition. 

to 
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to  inflict  penalties  for  adhering  to  them  was  detri- 
mental to  the  political  and  commercial  interefts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  condition  of  this  people 
is  confidered  with  a  general  view  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  empire,  and  a  particular  reference  to 
the  influence  of  their  fituation  upon  the  internal 
affairs  of  Ireland.  A  queftion  which  involved  con- 
cerns fo  immenfe,  floating  for  two  years  upon  the 
public  mind,  preded  with  firmnefs,  and  refitted 
with  afperity,  mud  cccafionally  have  connected  it- 
feif  with  various  topics,  mud  have  been  touched  by 
various  incidents,  and  complicated  with  the  deftgnsof 
various  parties:  thefe  have  not  been  omitted  in 
the  difcuffion.  Whilft  the  religions  or  political  de- 
fignation,  Irijli  Catholics ,  includes  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  fubjects  of  the  Britifh  empire,  the  re- 
lation which  they  bear  to  the  date,  cannot  be 
flighted,  or  their  concerns  deemed  unimportant. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  although  its  fate  be  intimately  interwo- 
ven with  that  of  Great  Britain,  attract  lefs  attention 
on  this  fide  than  thofe  of  almoft  any  other  nation.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Preface  to  enter  ex- 
tenfively  into  proofs  of  the  importance  of  the  lefier 
to  the  greater  member  of  the  confederacy.  At  a 
period  probably  not  remote,"*  I  ihall,  unlefs  the 
fubject  fali  into  the  hands  of  ibme  perfon  more  ca- 
pable, attempt  to  invefligate  the  various  poli- 
tical and  commercial  queftions  which  have  agi- 

*  In  A  View  of  the  Commercial  and  Political  State  of  Ireland 
•under  George  the  Third. 
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tated  Ireland  for  fome  time  back,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  generally,  and  defcribe  the  very  great  pro- 
ficiency which  that  nation  has  made  both  in  trade 
and  legiflation  under  our  prefent  Sovereign.  It 
may  perhaps  tend  to  reduce  the  fuperiority  which 
Great  Britain  affects,  to  prove  that  a  land,  which 
fhe  feems  not  to  confider  with  great  attention,  con- 
tributes more  than  the  reft  of  the  world  to  her 
happinefs,  nay,  to  her  exiftence. 

The  object  of  thefe  arguments  having  been  in  a 
great  means  attained,  to  fome  they  will  appear  ob- 
folete  :  but  if  any  part  of  them  has  on  former  oc- 
cafions  been  found  competent  to  produce  a  fenfation 
on  the  public  mind,  it  ftill  may  tend  to  prove,  that 
the  emancipationof  the  Catholics  was  an  eligible  good, 
not  as  it  has  upon  fome  occafions  been  rafhly  repre- 
fented,  an  evil  of  neceruty.  It  were  treating  a  greatpo- 
litical  queftionwith  undignifiedlevity,  to  fuppofe,  that 
in  acceding  to  it,  temporary  convenience,  rather  than 
national  good,  and  the  propriety  of  the  meafure,  was 
confulted.  The  doctrine  could  not  in  any  cafe  be  in- 
nocent, in  the  prefent  inftance  it  is  eminently  repre- 
henfible.  Every  friend  to  the  Britifh  empire  muft 
defire  to  fee  perfect  harmony  eftablifhed  in  Ireland  5 
to  fee  the  public  mind  tranquillifed  and  turned  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  immenfe  advantages  acquired 
by  the  people.  But  harmony  will  never  be  re- 
ftored,  or  good  temper  eftablifhed,  if  the  confi- 
dence of  imaginary  fuccefs  infpire  vanity  to  the 
one  party,  and  the  other  be  taught  to  regret, 
as  a  conceflion  extorted  from  weaknefs,  the  la&e 
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glorious  correction  of  the  Irlfh  Constitution. 
Thofe  men  who  calculate  their  chance  of  impor- 
tance rather  upon  the  attachment  of  a  party,  than 
upon  national  efteem,  may  defire  to  promote  a  fpirit 
of  faction  in  their  refpective  bodies  ;  they  may 
cling  as  a  defperate  hope  to  national  divifion  ;  but 
it  is  the  common  intereft  of  the  crown,  of  the  great 
proprietors,  and  of  the  nation,  that  the  people  Ihould 
amicably  coalefce,  convinced  that  the  emancipation; 
of  the  Catholics  was  a  wife  and  falutary  regulation, 
adapted  to  the  fituation,  and  refulting  inevitably  from 
the  circumftances  of  Ireland.  Let  us  review  the 
ftate  of  that  country,  previous  to  the  change  in  its 
domeftic  policy,  made  by  the  firft  alteration  of  the 
Popery  code,  and  the  influence  of  that  arrange- 
ment in  producing  the  more  liberal  concelTion  of 
privileges  in  the  laft  fefiion  of  Parliament,  The 
original  correction  of  the  fyftem  will  appear  to  have 
been  indifpenfable  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and 
that  made  by  the  late  act,  to  have  been  a  neceflary 
^confequence  of  the  former. 

The  reformation  had  been  prefented  to  the  Irifli 
nation  under  an  ungracious  afpect,  and  accompa- 
nied by  many  harfh  acts,  which  mult  have  necef- 
farily  rendered  it  unacceptable.  It  was  made,  by 
the  Government  during  the  laft  century,  a  pretext 
for  harafling  the  people  ;  the  conduct  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  fanaticifm  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  aflifted  by  a  fimilar  difpofition  in  the  per- 
fons,  who  were  from  thence  tranfplanted  into  Ire- 
land. 
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The  fa&ions  thus  unhappily  created,  were  in 
the  height  at  the  revolucion.  The  war,  which  took 
place  on  that  occafion,  was  not  fo  much  the  effecl: 
of  the  political  queftion,  as  a  conteft  animated  by 
private  intereft,  and  religious  antipathy.  That  party 
which  depended  on  the  aid  of  France  was  difap- 
pointed  ;  and  that  which  the  arms  of  England  ef- 
pouftd,  remained  thenceforward  the  unrivalled  and 
undifputed  matters  of  the  country. 

Actuated  either  by  the  wantonnefs  of  power,  or 
the  vigilance  of  authority,  the  victors  followed  up 
their  fuccefs  by  a  profcription  of  their  adverfaries.  As 
their  religion  appeared  to  be  the  peculiar  chara&er- 
iftic  of  the  party,  fevere  penalties  were  annexed  to 
the  profeffion  of  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land were  excluded  from  all  truft  and  emolument 
under  the  ftate,  deprived  of  every  political  privi- 
lege, and  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  perma- 
nent property. 

In  three  provinces,  that  is,  in  a  circuit  of  about 
fouivfifths  of  the  kingdom,  the  weight  of  thefe 
difabilities  fell  exactly  on  the  perfons,  who  by  their 
rank  were  deflined  to  form  the  ufeful  clafTes  of 
yeomen  and  manufacturers.  Thefe  laws  feemed  to 
have  been  levelled  againft  a  feci:,  but  in  their  opera- 
tion involved  a  people.  They  proved  to  be  ftatutes 
to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  cultivation,  to  reprefs  the 
growth  of  capital,  to  encourage  the  exportation  of 
money  acquired  at  home,  and  to  reftrain  the  im- 
portation of  property  amaffed  in  foreign  countries. 
For  in  the  former  cafe,  men  could  not  be  expected 
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to  remain,  nor  in  the  latter  to  return*  where  fecu* 
rity  was  denied  to  them.  This  confederation  me- 
rits to  be  held  in  view ;  it  explains  the  mifchie* 
vous  tendency  of  the  fyftem.  The  profperity  of 
the  nation  could  not  advance,  whiift  its  produ- 
cing hands  were  fettered,  deprived  of  the  great 
inducement,  and  of  the  reward  of  induftry.  The 
difcouragement  was  of  courfe  removed,  fo  far  as  it 
affected  property,  when  extenfive  defigns  of  im- 
provement came  to  be  adopted.* 

Without  denying  very  honourable  feelings  to 
the  perfons  who  promoted  this  original  conceftion, 
we  do  not  reft  their  claim  to  public  efteem,  as  has 
been  ufual  even  by  themfelves,  upon  mere  benevo- 
lence. To  relieve  a  petty  feci:  might  have  been 
efteemed  a  charitable  exercife  of  power,  but  it 
was  an  a 6b  of  patriotifm  to  unbind  the  hulbandmen 
of  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic  body  does  not 
hold  its  fituation  in  that  kingdom  by  a  tenure  fo 
£rail,^as  fentimental  emotions,  which  the  next  caprice 
may  vary.  It  is  the  charter  of  that  people,  that 
induftry  muft  be  cramped,  unlefs  the  induftrious  be 

*  In  the  year  1778.  It  has  been  ufual  to  attribute  the 
very  increafed  profperity  of  Ireland  fince  that  period  to  the 
corn  laws,  which  were  fuppofed  to  have  turned  the  public 
attention  to  tillage.  This  meafure  was  certainly  not  indifferent, 
but  the  general  improvement  of  national  welfare  may  be  more 
fatisfa&orily  accounted  for,  by  the  confiderable  fums  of  money 
either  introduced  into  the  country,  or  retained  in  it,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics* 
It  may  alfo  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  amendment  of  the 
Jaws,  of  which  that  was  the  principal  article* 
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encouraged;  they  are  linked  with  the  fortune  of  the 
ftate,  which  through  them  alone  can  rife,  with  them 
muft  fuffer  adverfity. 

Yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
%  counfel  of  many  intelligent  men  who  had  directed 
their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  the  legifla- 
ture  ventured  in  1778  to  new-model  its  domeftic 
policy.  The  Roman  Catholic  people  were  per- 
mitted to  approach  to  the  ftate  in  a  relation  of 
more  ftrict  and  intimate  connection.  But  the 
exclufion  from  political  privileges  remaining  un- 
touched, a  fubordinate  rank  was  ftill  aftigned  to 
them. 

The  ancient  fyftem  was  compact ;  the  modern, 
like  every  meafure  reluctantly  adopted  by  tem- 
porifing  policy,  feemed  rather  likely  to  fefve  as  a 
beacon  for  fedition.  The  object  of  the  former 
was  to  fecure  to  one  part  of  the  people  a  do- 
minion over  the  remainder,  and  this  was  rendered 
yet  more  certain  by  the  fubferviency  of  all  to  Great 
Britain.  Aware  that  wealth  is  the  key  of  power,  it 
prohibited  thofe  to  acquire  property,  whom  it  def- 
ined to  obedience.  Under  this  difcipline,  the 
country  languiflied.  When  the  ground  appeared 
untenable,  it  were  a  more  wife  and  manly  policy,  at 
once  to  have  added  the  honourable  character  of  Ci- 
tizen to  the  profitable  one  of  Proprietor.  By  this 
firft  meafure,  (if  expected  to  produce  any  effect,) 
the  formation  of  an  opulent  body  of  Roman  Catho- 
?  r  uft  have  been  protected  and  encouraged ; 
hat  expe  iqqce  of  human  nature  could  fugged 
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that  the  rich  would  be  content  to  ferve  ?  That  a 
numerous  clafs  of  men  were  to  be  prevailed  on, 
without  cherifhing  an  afpiring  hope  for  them- 
felves  or  their  pofterity,  to  form  an  order  of  here- 
ditary money  jobbers,  excluded  for  ever,  not 
from  dignity  alone,  but  from  the  degree  of  refpeel: 
which  moderate  rank  demands,  and  which  was 
daily  enjoyed  under  their  eyes  by  perfons,  ac- 
cording to  vulgar  opinion,  not  equally  entitled  ? 
When  the  greater  privilege  had  been  furrendered, 
that  of  effecting  a  permanent  etrablifhment,  of 
acquiring  and  accumulating  property,  (the  all- 
powerful  engine  by  which,  in  fbcial  life,  the  many 
are  ever  made  fubfervient  to  the  few)  it  feems 
nugatory  to  have  made  a  (land  at  thefe  minor  rights, 
which  really  were  included  in  the  former  grant,  and 
ought  to  have  been  annexed  to  it,  A  man  could 
fcarcely  effedt  any  purpofe  by  his  vote  as  an  elector^ 
which  he  might  not  attempt  with  more  certainty  of 
fuccefs  by  means  of  his  authority  as  a  landed,  or 
his  influence  as  a  monied  Proprietor. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  compofe  not 
the  landed  or  the  monied,  but  the  producing 
intereft,  with  a  fmall  intermixture  of  the  other 
two.  A  body  thus  conffituted  can  never  af- 
pire  to  fway ;  its  intemperance  may  be  baffied 
and  chaftifed  by  any  government,  but  a  wife  go- 
vernment will  never  refufe  to  it  the  reafonable 
indulgence,  of  eftabhfhing  an  equality  of  rights 
among  men  whofe  conditions  are  fimilar.  If 
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the  country  were  to  be  enriched,  its  refource  was* 
in  that  people;    if  to  be   defended,  many  dif- 
trifts   could   not  afford  a  fufncient   number  of 
any  other  defcription  to  mount  guard  upon  the 
county  prifons.     Immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, whilft  the  fettleirent  was  recent,  there  were 
in   Ireland,    many   Englifli  Proteftants  in  that 
rank,  from  which  a  national  militia  might  have 
been   conflituted  j    but   the  eminent  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring    fortune,    which  that  clafs  of 
men  enjoyed  for  near  a  century,   had  elevated 
them  now  above  the  drudgery  of  fervice.  Un- 
lefs  the  King  could  confide  to  his  Irifli  fubjects 
the  defence  of  their  own  country,  he  muft  have 
appropriated  to  that  duty  fuch  a  portion  of  the 
general  force  of  the  empire,  as  mud  effectually 
preclude  him  from  interfering  in  the  politics  of 
Europe.    Thus  we  fee  how  unreafonable  was  the. 
requeft  of  thofe  gendemen,  who  hoped  that  the 
crown  mould  controvert  the  defires  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Trim  people    and  we  fee  equally  that 
the  formation  of  a  Militia  (without  any  of  the 
boifterous  and  irritating  circumftances  which  were 
made   to  accompany  their  demand)  muft  have 
infured  to  the  Catholics  a  degree  of  grace  and 
conceftion,  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  aft  of  the 
lad  feflion.    Without  their  affiftance,  the  kingdom 
could  not  be  protected,  and  it  would  have  been 
prepofterous  to  arm  them,  unlefs  an  inconvenience 
were  removed,  which  every  individual  pointed  to, 
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as  rendering  his  condition  lefs  commodious  than 
that  of  his  neighbour. 

This  people  had  hitherto  appeared  fo  ma- 
nageable, fo  patient  of  the  incapacities  impofed 
upon  them,  and  fo  little  intercourfe  prevailed  be- 
tween the  two  great  denominations  of  the  Irifh, 
that  the  progreflive  developement  of  a  public  prin- 
ciple in  the  party  fubjed,  was  unnoticed  and  unfuf- 
pecled  by  the  party  dominant.  But  the  friendfhip 
of  the  former  was  no  longer  to  be  purchafed  at  the 
cheap  rate  of  abftinence  from  injury.  The  courfe 
of  time,  and  the  caufes  we  have  elfewhere  enu- 
merated, had  rendered  them  a  thinking  people. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  ftiouid  acqui- 
efce  in  a  constitution  which  held  as  an  eftabliflied 
and  fundamental  maxim,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
trufted. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  public  mind,  the  plan  of  political 
monopoly  might  certainly  have  been  maintained  by 
the  power  of  Government ;  but  it  would  have  been 
filly  obftinacy  to  perfift,  in  oppofition  to  the  feel- 
ings and  fentiments  of  fo  many  fubjecls ;  of  whom 
fome  complained  of  it  as  a  grievance,  and  others 
condemned  it  as  an  iniquity.  It  might  have 
been  maintained,  but  at  the  expence  of  covering 
the  land  with  litigation  and  difquietude;  of  eftablifh- 
ing  an  eternal  motive  of  diilike  to  the  conftitution, 
which  mutt  be  vehement  in  proportion  as  the  nation 
was  profperous,  and  which  could  only  be  limited  or 
reftrained  by  public  calamity. 

From 
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From  the  moment  that  the  eftablifhment  of  thJj 
people  had  been  permitted,  it  was  plain  that  th 
muft  refent  the  artificial  and  unnatural  inequality 
which  deprived  them  of  the  entire  benefit  of  theu* 
fkuation.  Men,  who  enjoying  many  privileges, 
were  alfo  excluded  from  others,  the  moft  lucrative 
2nd  honourable,  would,  according  to  the  common 
courfe  of  human  feelings,  and  the  ufual  tenor  of 
human  actions,  endeavour  to  improve  their  former 
acquifition.  Perfons  of  fortune  were  not  to  be  re- 
conciled to  a  fyftem,  which  excluded  their  rela-> 
tions  from  liberal  purfuits,  which,  parting  over  their 
heads,  conferred  franchife  upon  their  domeftics.  It 
was  impoffible  that  this  great  people  fhould  not  feel ; 
im-pofiible  that  they  fhould  not  refent ;  and  as  the 
public  intereft,  the  caufe  of  order  and  that  of  good 
government,  could  not  furTer  injury  by  yielding  to 
their  requeft,  it  would  have  been  groisly  impolitic 
by  a  refufal  to  alienate  their  affections.  True, 
they  muft  fubmit,  but  they  would  be  full  en ! 
True,  they  might  be  coerced  I  But  what  was  to 
eompenfate  the  inconvenience  and  expence  of  irri- 
tating thofe,  whofe  labour  was  requifite  to  fupporr, 
improve,  and  advance  the  public  welfare  ?  What 
was  to  atone  for  the  toil  of  watching  and  guarding 
againft  the  failies  of  a  people,  intelligent  and  dis- 
contented ?  Was  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
taxed,  in  order  to  exclude,  or  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agriculture  and  induftry  ?  The  attempt 
which  conftituted  the  efTence  of  .the  fecond  fyftem 
cf  Popery  Laws,  to  combine  two  things,  of  all 
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others  the  moft  irreconcileable,  (ubferviency  and 
opulence,  was,  indeed,  unwifeand  impracticable. 

It  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  general  temper 
of  the  age,  that  this  queftion  was  critically  preffed 
at  the  prefent  feafon.  The  ftate  of  Europe,  but 
more  particularly  the  .great  propenfity,  perhaps 
foible  of  the  Irifh  Proteftants  for  agitating  political 
topics  with  vehemence,  may  not  improbably  have 
contributed  to  mature  the  public  fpirit  of  their  Ror 
man  Catholic  fellow  citizens :  but  the  late  alteration 
in  the  tone  and  temper  of  that  people  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  increafed  weight  of  property, 
and  to  the  novel  circumftance  of  a  legal  and  protected 
eflablifhment.  They  fubmitted  with  great  refignation 
to  the  ancient  difcipline  ;  to  the  modern,  which  was 
more  mild,  equal  acquiefcence  was  expected.  The 
calculation  would  have  been  juft,  if  bodies  of  men, 
numerous  and  eternally  varying,  acted  upon  prin- 
ciples, or  felt  emotions,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  fta- 
tionary  individual.  How  grateful  foever  for  the  fa* 
vour  conferred  in  1778,  thefe  might  have  been,  who 
immediately  reaped  the  fruit  of  ir,  a  new  race 
was  fpeedily  to  ftart  up,  which  having  never  expe- 
rienced the-  hard  (hips  that  were  removed,  could  only 
be  fenfible  of  the  privations  that  ftill  fubfifted.  The 
Roman  Catholics  in  truth  received  more  applaufe 
than  they  deferved  for  their  former  forbearance; 
under  the  old  fyftem,  no  man  of  pretenfion  from 
that  body  could  think  of  fettling  in  his  native 
country  5  the  moll  diftinguilhed  members  of  it 
eagerly    expatriated    themfelves,    and  enriched 
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every  part  of  Europe  with  their  talents  or  their 
opulence.  The  murmurs  of  thofe  whom  ne- 
ceffity  detained  were  of  courfe  feeble,  and  the  effect 
of  this  helplefs  condition  was  underftood  to  be  pa- 
tience; theirtimidity  was  denominateddutiful  fubmif- 
lion.  But  when  fo  much  protection  was  held  out, 
as  induced  acute  or  eminent  men  to  remain  at 
home,  they  commenced  fpeedily  to  contrail  their 
condition  with  that,  not  of  their  fathers,  but  of  their 
fellow  citizens ;  they  difcerned  their  own  value, 
and  confidered  that  they  were  entitled  to  much  bet- 
ter terms  of  refidence. 

If  the  fituation  of  an  Irifli  Roman  Catholic,  pre- 
vious to  the  laft  act  of  repeal,  be  calmly  inveftigated, 
there  will  be  found  in  it,  indeed,  much  reafon  for 
diffatisfaction.  To  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which 
he  was  educated  was  penal,  to  abandon  it  was  dis- 
graceful in  the  eyes  of  thofe  whom  he  deferted,  and 
not  honourable  in  the  confideration  of  the  party 
which  was  obliged  to  receive  him.  We  will  not  re- 
capitulate the  detail  of  exclufions,  often  frivolous, 
always  mortifying.  Perhaps  the  indirect  effect 
of  his  nullity  was,  to  the  fufferer,  not  lefs  pain- 
ful than  the  incapacities  directly  impofed  on  him. 
On  political  topics  a  Roman  Catholic  was  fcarcely 
fuppofed  to  entertain  any  opinion,  from  political 
meetings  and  interference  he  was  rigidly  excluded. 
Indeed,  common  Convivial  clubs  were  often  formed 
with  an  exprefs  bye  law  that  no  Papift  fhould  be 
admiflible.  All  thefe  mortifications  were  imputed 
by  the  parties  to  the  interdict  which  forbade  them. 

to 
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Co  interfere  in  public  matters;  they  fought  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  reprefentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, not  in  order  to  parade  at  an  election,  nor 
for  a  reafon  alike  frivolous,  but  not  alike  inno- 
cent, as  a  portion  of  the  democratic  rights  of 
man,  but  as  a  pofitive  and  definable  amendment  of 
their  condition. 

If  it  were  a  favourite  wifh  to  preferve  their  af- 
cendant,  as  it  was  termed,  the  Proteftants  of  Ire- 
land were  not  difcreet  in  the  ufe  of  their  ad- 
vantages; the  anceftors  of  moft  had  pafTed  over 
during  the  age  of  fanaticifm,  and  tranfmitted  in 
their  families  not  a  little  of  Republican  inclination* 
When  they  refilled  the  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
they  ought  to  have  difcerned,  that  every  argument 
uttered  upon  that  occafion  was  yet  more  appofite 
at  home ;  indeed,  the  cafes  were  fo  very  parallel, 
that  to  refift  the  application  were  ridiculous  incon- 
fiftency.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  elections 
was  fufficient  to  create  a  degree  of  popular  fpirit, 
which  it  were  idle  to  think  of  reftricting  to  a  parti- 
cular feci:  or  party;  but  the  many  extraordinary 
affemblies  held  for  political  purpoles  were  ftill 
more  calculated  to  provoke  it :  the  franchife  of 
electing  was  rendered  defirable  finnce  the  oc- 
tennial exercife  of  it  was  eftablifhed.*  The 
controverfy  with  Great  Britain  on  the  fubje£fc 
of  fupreme  legiflative  authority,  furniflied  argu- 

*  In  Ireland  the  members  of  parliament  fat  for  life  until  th 
year  1768,  when,  under  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Town- 
ihend,  was  parted  the  celebrated  octennial  bill. 
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ments  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body.    The  in* 
flux  of  property  fupplied  the  means  of  influence 
and  leaders.     Claiming  freedom  from  -  the  filler 
kingdom,  Ireland  prefented  her  entire  population,, 
but  when  her  demand  had  been  fatisfied,  Ihe  re- 
fufed  to  admit  the  major  part  to  participate  in  the 
benefit.    This  impofition  could  not  long  continue  j 
neither  common  fenfe  nor  political  expedience  could 
juftify  a  fyftem  which  at  once  taught  the  import- 
ance of  privileges,  partially  conferred  and  par- 
tially withheld  them.    The  democratic  mafk  muft 
ibon  fall  from  oligarchy.    Inftead  of  crouching  as 
before,  under  the  throne,  the  ruling  party  in  Ire- 
land came  boldly  forward,  to  fuperintend,  to  inves- 
tigate, to  cenfure ;  the  Government  therefore  en- 
joying no  longer  that  unbounded  confidence  and 
implicit  acquiefcence,   which  were  the  price  of 
partiality,  would  ceafe  exclufively  to  patronize  a 
party,  and  rather  find  its  account  in  trnfting  for 
fupport  to  general,  than  to  particular  interefts. 

From  this  ftatement  it  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
clude, that  the  plan  of  exclufions  which  iubfifted 
after  the  rights  of  property  had  been  conceded,  was 
no  longer  tenable :  it  was  placed  on  the  weakeft  and 
moft  invidious  ground  ;  it  was  the  interefl:  of  many 
to  attack,  and  of  but  few  to  defend  it.  The  adt 
of  repeal  recognifed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
neceffary  to  the  exigence  of  the  flate  it  became 
after  too  late  to  confider  or  to  reprefent  them  formi- 
dable. Formidable,  indeed  !  To  whom  h  To  the 
Connection  of  the  countries  ?  If  any  contingency 
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could  have  endangered  that  connexion,  it  ought  to 
have  been  forefeen  when  the  fupremacy  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament  was  annulled.  However  reprehen- 
fible  that  fupremacy,  it  was  a  lefTer  evil  than  the: 
exclufion  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  people  from 
political  influence.  The  natural  bafis  upon  which 
the  unity  of  the  empire  fhould  repofe,  and  that  upon 
which  alone  it  can  repofe  with  fecurity,  is  formed 
by  the  diffufion  of  good  laws  through  the  entire 
community  ;  by  the  refult  of  good  laws,  profperky 
and  content,  which  render  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple averfe  from  commotion  ;  by  a  common  govern- 
ment, common  interefts,  and  a  great  intermix- 
ture of  property*  The  laws  againft  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic people  could  not  be  ferviceable  in  promoting 
any  one  of  thefe  objects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  muft 
have  rather  occafioned  a  fpirit  of  difcontent,  and 
a  propenfity  to  K  evolution,  either  fufacient  to  render 
the  connection  and  the  fettlement  of  the  country 
precarious.  If  an  artificial  bond  of  connection  were 
necefTary,  which  I  do  not  admit,  and  that  re- 
ftricYions  mud  fall  for  that  purpofe  either  upon 
the  legillature  or  the  people ;  upon  the  former 
the  burden  would  be  more  light,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  latter  is  more  precious ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  which  Ireland  ought  to  faeriflce,  and 
Great  Britain  would  prefer  that  tie  which  is  at  once 
more  eafily  afcertained,  and  lefs  obnoxious.  Far  be 
it  from  thefe  pages  to  depreciate  the  independence 
of  my  country ;  when  I  afTert  that  in  the  fcale  of 
political  advantage,  the  emancipation  of  the  legifla- 
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ture  was  fecond  to  that  of  the  people,  I  ftill  leave  a 
very  elevated  rank  to  the  former.  How  frivolous, 
how  mean  the  gaudy  vanity  which  mould  feek  to 
lhine  in  robes  of  ftate  purchafed  at  the  expence  of 
domeftic  comfort  !  Such  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  Ireland,  if  it  profefled  to  redeem  its  par- 
liamentary independence  by  perpetuating  the 
bondage  of  its  people. 

In  the  fubfequent  Eflays,  thefe  alarms  are,  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubject  required,  diffufely  investi- 
gated :  I  will  not  here  renew  the  argument.  The 
iuppofed  claim  to  the  eftates  forfeited  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  laft  century,  one  objection  much 
infiftedon  is  confidered.  (See  page  37.)  Mr.  Jones 
has  taken  up  that  fubjecT:,  and  with  great  ability 
and  hiftorical  information  has  removed  every  doubt 
and  refuted  every  objection.  The  number  of 
the  Catholics  has  alfo  furnifhed  matter  for  much 
fpecious  reafoning.  In  a  (late  of  war,  or  in 
a  flate  of  nature,  numbers  could  not  be  over- 
looked ;  but  when  we  difcourfe  cf  privileges,  which 
are  to  be  exercifed,  not  by  the  multitude,  but 
by  thole  who  have  previoufly  acquired  a  cer- 
tain qualification  of  property,  the  account  to  be 
taken,  is  not  of  heads,  but  of  independent  indivi- 
duals j  indeed,  not  merely  of  men  entitled  to 
exert  this  franchife,  but  of  free  agents,  who,  in 
the  life  of  it,  are  not  obliged  to  coniult  the  opinion 
of  a  fuperior.  On  this  calculation,  the  political 
influence  of  the  Catholics  will  be  found  far 
inferior,   and  their  majority  of  population,  very 
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much  outweighed  by  the  dependent  fituation  of  the 
greater  part  of  them.    The  act  of  1794  did  not  fe- 
parate  the  balance  of  power  from  that  of  property ; 
it  confers  privileges  which  can  only  be  ufed  by  pro- 
prietors, or  in  fubordination  to  that  order.    Let  it 
be  recollected  that  Roman  Catholics  are  entitled  to 
the  advantages  of  that  law,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
become  opulent ;  that  all  the  fources  of  wealth  were 
already  open  to  them  ;  and  that  under  Lord  Hobart's 
act  they  are  only  authorifed  to  ufe  directly  that  in- 
fluence, which  the  law  rendered  them  competent  to 
acquire,  which  the  neceflities  of  the  country  con- 
firm to  them,  and  of  which  the  indirect  and  furrep- 
titious  enjoyment  could  not  by  any  exertion  of  au- 
thority be  prevented.    Whilft  a  vaft  over-propor- 
tion of  the  national  wealth  is  enjoyed  by  the  one 
party,  and  whilft  of  the  other  mofl  are  indigent, 
and  many  engaged  in  thofe  departments  of  in- 
dustry to  which  the  rich  extend  their  influence,  no 
coalition,  proportionate  to  their  number,  can  be 
formed  among  the  latter  for  remote  views,  or  in- 
terests of  fanciful  expectation.    Few  men  will  facri- 
fice  their  immediate  and  clofe  concerns  to  diftant 
hopes  and  uncertain  contingencies. 

From  the  ufual  mode  of  treating  this  fub- 
ject  in  England,  the  Irifh  Catholics  feem  to  be 
considered,  as  formed  into  clans  under  certain 
leaders,  and  not,  which  really  is  the  cafe,  feat- 
tered  at  random  over  the  country,  without  any 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  men  of  property  of 
their  own  communion,  and  divided  by  nearly  as 
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many    interefts   as  there  are  towns    or  manor3 
which  they  inhabit.    It  is  true,  a  great  number  of 
the  in  did  unite,  in  foliciting  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  freprefentatives  in  parliament ;  but  more  indi- 
viduals were  involved  in  the  favourable  decifion  of 
that  queftion,    than  any    other  is  likely  to  af- 
fecSc ;    and    their   concern  was  more  immediate 
and  clofe,  than  pofifibly  can  be  created  by  any 
fbture  controverfy.     Such  is,  indeed,  the  pecu- 
liar fituation  of  that  people,  that  every  circum- 
ftance  is  calculated  to  prevent  them  from  embody- 
ing into  a  political  party  j  they  can  never  be  for- 
midable as  an  hoftile  or  a  rival  feci.     In  laws 
againft  them,  there  is  therefore  no  additional  fecu- 
rity  to  any  object  which  the  ftate  may  prize,  but 
only  individual  inconvenience,    and  individual  ig- 
nominy.   It  is  alone  by  making  them  feel  the 
veight  of  civil  penalties,  or  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Government,   that  a  body  fo  diffufed,  fo  diver- 
ged in  intereft,  can  ever  be  comprefled  into  a  poli- 
tical corps,  and  compelled  to  united  action.  Let  it  be 
underftood,  that  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  is  an  ex- 
clufion  from  any  privilege,  or  any, favour;  thofe 
who  experience  the  inconvenience  of  fuch  exclufion, 
jfrill  be  induced  to  act  together,  and  if  many  be 
aggrieved,   they  of  courfe  will  form  a  powerful 
faction  ;   but  all  political  alliance  is  dilTolved  by  not 
furnifhing  this  pretext  or  provocation.  Whilft  fociety 
exifis,  natural  ftrength  will  neceffariiy  be  fuperceded, 
and  crumbled  down  by  artificial  power.    The  nation 
im&  lapfe  into  anarchy  before  the  rude  force  of  an 
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Indigent  multitude  can  produce  any  effect  in  politics, 
and  neither  in  the  pad  or  future  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  can  be  traced  a  tendency  to  the  dif- 
folution  of  focial  order.  If  it  were  poffible,  un- 
der any  circumftanccs,  to  employ  their  numbers, 
the  Roman  Catholics  need  not  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment :  the  parchment  chains  of  ftatute  regulations 
would  prove,  indeed,  a  feeble  barrier  againit  them. 
Away,  then,  with  thefe  idle  and  difgufting  anxieties 
about  chimerical  inconveniencies.  Every  feel- 
ing and  every  intereft  of  the  Infh  people  accord  with 
the  prefent  fettlement  of  the  Empire ;  and  in  that 
temper  they  mud  continue,  unlefs  diftorted  from  the 
natural  order,  by  jealoufies  without  a  caufe^  and 
precautions  without  an  object* 

To  this  general  vindication  may  be  objected  the 
frequency  of  mobbifh  tumults  in  Ireland,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  memorable  year  1793,  the  very 
moment  of  conceffion.  The  hiftory  of  the  world 
will  inftrucl  us,  that  the  moft  beneficial  regula- 
tions ever  made  in  any  ftate,  were,  at  the  time, 
not  felt  or  underftood  by  the  perfons,  who  were  the 
objects  of  them.  The  facility,  with  which  thefe  riots 
were  fupprefTed,  denotes  fufficiently  that  they  were 
not  the  refult  of  any  premeditated  and  concerted 
fcheme.  A  long  interval  of  peace,  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  King's  acceflion,  had  very  much  in- 
creafed  the  population  of  the  country  :  the  nature 
of  its  commercial  and  civil  inftitutions  neceflarily 
excluded  trade  or  capital :  there  was  a  redun- 
dancy of  unemployed  hands,  whofe  defperate  con- 
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dition  produced  unfettled  habits  and  a  riotous  dif- 
pofition.  The  circumftance  was  feized  and  exag- 
gerated, and  the  real  caufe  concealed,  by  indivi- 
duals in  the  refpe&ive  counties,  who  chofe  this  me- 
thod of  rendering  themfelves  important,  repre- 
fenting  to  perfons  in  high  ftation  that  the  peace  of 
the  country  depended  on  their  exertions. 

About  the  fame  period,  and  from  the  fame  caufe, 
the  demand  for  land,  and  of  courfe  the  value  of  it, 
increafed  confiderably.    Tracts  which  had  hitherto 
been  neglected,  and  in  commonage,  now  became 
important  to  the  proprietors.    The  people  refented, 
as  an  intrufion  upon  their  rights,  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert thefe  into  private  property.    In  every  country 
in  Europe  a  fimilar  event  has  at  fome  time  occurred, 
and  has  been  attended  by  confequences  exactly 
fimilar.     In  the  year  1792,   a  general  agitation 
prevailed  in  Ireland  -}  fome  pains  were  taken  to  in- 
form the  people ;  and  rumours  unaccountably  were 
circulated  that  it  was  defigned  to  impofe  new  and 
oppreMive  taxes :  thefe  pre-difpofing  circumftances 
concurring   with   the  formation   of  the  militia, 
which  the  ignorant  did  not  underftand,  and  which 
perfons  of  a  fuperior  rank  were  culpably  negligent 
in  not  explaining,  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
more  recent  difturbances ;  but  even  thefe  were  ex- 
aggerated. 

The  partial  attentions  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
unequal  diftribution  of  privileges  among  the  fub- 
jects,  proved  alike  pernicious  to  the  Conftitution, 
as  to  the  commerce  and  induftry  of  Ireland.  In 
whatever  view  we  confider  this  form  of  Covera- 
ll mcnr, 
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merit,  it  was  a  nuifance  which  every  man,  from  the 
Prince  to  the  Peafant,  was  interefted  in  removing. 
Let  me  add  one  remark  to  the  obfervations  upon 
this  head,  contained  in  the  following  effays,  fee  49 
and  the  pages  following,  alio  189,  200,  &c. 

An  affertion  has  repeatedly  been  echoed  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  circulated  unrefervedly 
without,  that  in  Ireland  political  men  are  more 
eager  of  emolument,  and  lefs  tenacious  of  the  praife 
of  confirtency,  than  in  the  fitter  kingdom.  The 
infinuation  is  faid  to  have  received  countenance 
from  various  minifters  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  management  of  Iriffi  affairs ;  anc!*is  rendered 
more  credible  by  the  rapid  change  of  opinion  upon 
the  Regency,  and  upon  fome  other  queftions. 

Where  many  perfons,  deftined  by  their  rank  to 
lead  in  public  affairs,  decline  to  interfere,  political 
fituation  may  fometimes  fall,  where  the  pride  of 
place  does  not  accompany  it;  but  a  caufe  may 
be  affigned  of  more  extenfive  application.  With 
fuch  rigid  jealoufy  was  the  excluMon  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  enforced,  that  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
political  matters,  even  to  applaud  or  to  cenfure, 
was  confidered  an  intrufion  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  province.  The  licence  of  reprehending  forms 
the  moft  effectual  check  upon  evil  propenfities ;  but 
here  was  not  any  refponfibility  to  a  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  for  the  many  were  rendered  in- 
competent to  judge,  either  of  particular  mea- 
fures,  or  of  general  conduct ;  and  the  difpleafure  of 
the  few,  who  remained,  was  not  formidable.  It 
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is  not  improbable  that  feveral  Gentlemen  might 
contract  a  vicious  habit  of  indifference  to  po- 
litical reputation,  whillt  they  were  aware,  that  no 
account  of  their  actions  was  to  be  demanded,  not 
alone  by  Conftituents  at  a  future  election,  but  by 
their  friends  and  acquaintance  in  private  fociety* 
This  defcription  does  not  include  the  northern  pro- 
vince, of  which  the  inhabitants,  being  Protectants, 
were  not  disfranchifed  j  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  members  of  Parliament  from  that  di(tri&  were 
more  cautious  of  giving  offence,  by  oppofing  a 
prevailing  ^pfentiment.* 

During  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years  popular  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland  have  at  lead  fix  times  affumed 
the  appearance  of  imminent  rebellion.  The  defire  of 
the  people  repeatedly  has  been  complied  with,  and 
yet  demand  feems  to  have  arifen  out  of  conceflion. 
In  Great  Britain  this  habit  of  eternal  requifition  has 
been  by  many  confidered  to  arife  from  a  refllefs  turn 
of  mind,  a  temper  light  and  irritable  j  or  from  a 
fettled  averfion  to  the  form  of  government,  and  to 
the  connection  of  the  two  countries,  I  do  not 
think  Ireland  exempt  from  blame,  but  I  fhall  en- 
deavour, by  the  fame  general  caufes,  to  account 
for  the  difpofition  and  for  the  conduct  of  that  king- 
dom. 

*  The  Irifh  reformers  of  Parliament  have  totally  overlooked 
this  circurr  fiance,  and  {till  continue  to  do  fo,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  many  errors  of  well-intentioned  men  on  the  fubje&. 
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Its  character  was  created  by  its  fituation.  Amid  ft 
fo  many  fuppofed  amendments  of  the  Irifh  conftitu- 
tion,  the  incapacities,  of  which  religion  was  the  pre- 
text, were  ftill  fuffered  to  continue  in  force  againft 
the  mafs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  capita']  grie- 
vance, the  caufe  of  all  others,  being  untouched, 
every  propofal  for  fettling  the  kingdom  proved 
abortive ;  and  the  repeated  kindnefTes  of  a  patrioc 
Prince  were  ufualJy  fruftrated,  often  perverted 
to  a  mifchievous  tendency.  The  public  expec- 
tation was  upon  each  decafion  highly  excited ; 
great  efforts  were  not  repaid  by  fenfible  amend- 
ments, adequate  to  the  hope  and  to  the  exer- 
tion. In  every  contehr,  intemperance  appeared  to 
be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  but  the  victory  did  not 
procure  fuch  accefiion  to  the  public  welfare,  as 
might  induce  moderate  men  to  refift  a  renewal  of 
the  experiment.  Still  an  inverted  cone  feemed  to 
reprefent  the  flate  of  fociety  in  Ireland,  and  every 
blaft  that  affailed  the  edifice,  was  felt  as  an  hurri- 
cane. 

That  part  of  the  people,  who  did  not  think  fit  to 
accede  to  the  eflablifhment,  had  learned  to  difiin- 
guifh  the  confeitution  from  the  king,  to  confider 
the  one  a  parent  and  the  other  an  enemy.  Their  at- 
tachment to  George  the  Third  was  ftrong,  but  it 
was  perfonal ;  to  the  inexorable  fyftem  of  exclufions 
over  which  he  prefided,  they  could  not  poffibly  be 
cordial.  Here  was  an  ample  opportunity  for  in- 
novation 5  fo  long  as  the  pj  ivate  concerns  of  the 
prince  were  fpared,  an  immcnie  budy  of  fubjecls, 
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placed  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  fiate  to  re- 
fent  its  quarrels,  remained  indifferent  to  the  iffue  of 
every  difcufTion  and  the  filence  of  neutrality  was 
conftrued  into  approbation.  Perhaps,  too,  they 
might  have  viewed  with  complacency  the  embar- 
raflment  of  an  invidious  government,  although  not; 
ftrictly  approving  either  the  mode  or  the  pretence 
of  affailing  it.  The  late  Oppofition  repeatedly 
boafted  that  its  celebrated  meafures  of  internal  re- 
form were  ardently  dented  by  the  people  ;  yet  thefe 
were  at  times  difcuffed,  and  finally  were  pafled, 
without  producing  more  fenfibility,  or  exciting 
more  attention  than  an  ordinary  divorce  bill. 

Where  each  man  clearly  difcerns  his  dependence 
on  the  ftate,  and  his  connection  with  it,  the  turbu- 
lence of  an  afpiring  individual  will  from  every 
quarter  meet  refiftance.  In  Ireland,  few  were  hof- 
tile  to  the  government,  but  (till  fewer  imagined 
themfelves  called  on  to  ftep  from  private  life  to  the 
defence  of  it.  The  Administration  had  fcarcely  a 
partifan  beyond  the  limits  of  its  patronage;  nay, 
the  calmly  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  to  whom 
violent  proceedings  were  naturally  unacceptable,, 
would  hefitate  to  engage  in  a  caufe  which  was  only 
efpoufed  by  expectation  or  intereft.  Hence  the 
vaft  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  Irifh  Na- 
tion, and  the  pompous  difplay  of  difcontent  fo  often 
made  in  its  name  by  Conventions  and  other  meet- 
ings. The  nation  permitted  thefe  affemblies,  but 
neither  refented  their  quarrels,  when  they  were 
treated  with  difrefpect,  nor  offered  them  fupport^ 
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when,  as  ufually  was  the  cafe,  their  refolves  and 
menaces  were  difregarded. 

During  that  interval  of  about  fifteen  years,  to 
which  already  I  have  alluded,  the  fpeculators  on 
Irifh  politics  roamed  eternally  from  grievance  to 
grievance.  The  regulations,  by  which  Great  Britain 
reftricted  our  commerce,  yielded  in  point  of  iniquity 
only  to  the  domeftic  penalties  which  we  inflicted 
upon  our  own  fubjects.  By  the  joint  effect  of  both, 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  ifland,  without  trade  or 
manufacture,  was  obliged  to  rely  for  its  fupport 
upon  the  fingle  export  of  provifions.  Early  in  the 
American  war,  the  demand  for  this  commodity  was 
interrupted,  and  the  mock  (produced  by  the  fai- 
lure of  the  accuftomed  refource)  extended  to  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  public  wretchednefs  was 
forced  into  the  obfervation  of  this  powerful  order, 
who  clearly  difcerned  that  their  intereft  was  preca- 
rious, unlefs  fome  liberal  and  wife  provifion  were 
made  to  improve  the  ftate  of  Ireland. 

But  in  afcertaining  the  principal  fource  of  na- 
tional depreffion,  our  politicians  were  not  happy. 
They  reforted  to  every,  but  the  true  caufe,  and 
fought  every,  but  the  radical  remedy.  The  com- 
mercial reftrictions  were  removed ;  thefe  confti- 
tuted,  indeed,  an  evil  of  magnitude,  of  which  the 
redrefs  was  highly  beneficial.  But  until  the  twin 
mifchief  were  rooted  out,  even  that  relief  was  inef- 
fectual. It  was  expected  that  our  happy  foil  and 
commercial  opportunities  ihould  attract  Grangers, 
who,  pouring  a  fudden  influx  of  capital,  fliould  ra- 
pidly 
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pidly  enrich  the  kingdom.  Foreigners  wifely 
judged  that  the  fcttlcmeot  of  a  country  could  not 
be  fecure,  in  which  population  was  at  variance 
with  authority.  Although  very  confiderable  en- 
couragement *  was  p'-opofed,  not  even  the  Jews 
would  accept  the  invitation.  We  quarrelled  with 
the  law  of  Poynings,  but  the  law  of  Poynings  had 
never  made  a  pauper ;  the  abrogation  of  it  added 
not  new  comfo.  ts  to  the  condition  of  any  indivi- 
dual. The  wretched  habitations  of  the  poor  were 
not  rendered  .more  comm  jdious  by  reftoring  the 
dernier  refort  ro  the  Lrifla  Peerage.  The  con- 
trovert/ of  n.i^e  repeal  or  renunciation,  by  which 
the  kingdom  va*  fevereiy  agitated,  neither  at- 
tracted commerce  to  our  ports,  nor  increafed  the 
demand  for  labour  in  favour  of  the  Peafantry.  To 
have  aiTerted  the  leg:ila:ive  independence  of  Ire- 
land, and  induced  Great  Britain  to  recognife  it,  re- 
fembles  in  theory  and  in  declamation,  the  exploits 
of  Harmogenes  and  Ariftogiton.  It  was  really  and 
in  practice  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  Britifh  to 
the  Irifh  Legiflature ;  of  which  bodies  the  latter  had 
not  much  more  political  connection  with  the  fub- 
jecls  handed  over,  than  the  former  who  furrendered 

*  A  few  years  fince  there  was  a  treaty  on  foot  with  Mr. 
CJaviere  (the  late  Republican  minilter  of  the  Convention) 
to  lead  into  Ireland  a  number  of  men  who  had  emigrated  from 
Geneva,  as  too  ariftocratic.  Nothing  can  better  illuftrate 
the  delufion  of  the  ralers  of  Ireland  upon  this  fubjecl,  than 
the  idea  of  correcting  their  own  Roman  Catholic  royalifls, 
by  the  mixture  of  a  clan  of  Republicans,  too  refractory  for 
Geneva. 

them. 
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them.*  The  Parliament  was  not  in  confequence  of 
this  tranfaction  more  intimately  blended  with  the 
Nation  ;  or  any  improvement  made  in  the  connec- 
tion, which  might  be  fuppofed  to  fubfift  between 
them.  SanBius  animal  deerat  adhuc.  Public  fpirit, 
and  firmnefs,  and  dignity  were  yet  to  be  fupplied  to 
Ireland,  for  fhe  wanted  a  people. 

I  mention  thefe  meafures  with  lefs  enthnfiafm 
than  is  ufual ;  with  lefs  than  I  fhould  have  fpoken 
of  them  myfelf ;  before  I  came  to  appreciate  their 
value  by  their  efFedls,  and  to  perceive  the  great 
unimportance  of  them  to  the  major  part  of  the  na- 
tion. But  as  being  rendered  complete  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  people,  as  conducing  indi- 
rectly to  that  event,  and  as  now  forming  a  principal 
part  of  a  good  conftitutional  fyftem,  they  are  at 
prefent  entitled  to  the  rank  of  beneficial  regula- 
tions:  that  may  be  applied  to  them,  which  Sir  John- 
Davis  very  appofitely  remarked  of  a  former  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  reform  the  government  of  Ire- 
land— 'c  Thefe  good  laws  and  provifions  were  like 
<c  leflbns  fet  to  a  lute  that  is  broken  and  out  of 
"  tune,  of  which  leflbns  little  ufe  can  be  made, 
<f  until  the  lute  be  made  fit  to  be  played  on."  We 
muft  extend  the  fame  obfervation  to  the  introduc- 

*  It  is  probable  that  in  the  two  Britifh  houfes  there 
is  as  much  Irifli  property,  as  is  poiTefled  by  the  attending 
members  of  the  Irifli  legillature.  In  that  cafe,  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  whilft  excluded  from  fuffrage» 
had  nearly  as  complete  a  virtual  representation  in  the  Britlui, 
as  in  the  Irifli  Parliament. 
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tion  of  octennial  elections,  to  the  retrenchment  of 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  to  the  independence  of 
the  judges,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  limitations  on 
places  and  penfions,  and  the  refpcnfibiiity  of  public 
officers.  Of  thefe  inftitutions,  each  is  intrinfically 
good,  fome  of  the  higheft  utility,  and  all  muft  con- 
tribute to  render  the  reign  which  produced  them,  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  But 
whilft  the  Government  continued  at  variance  with 
its  fubjedts,  they  were  imperfect;  and  whilft  a  plan 
of  policy  was  perfifted  in,  harfh,  unfriendly,  and 
difgufting  to  the  multitude,  they  muft  have  failed 
in  the  defign  of  conciliating  the  efteem  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people.* 

Let  me  be  permitted  in  a  moment  of  exultation 
to  continue  the  metaphor  of  that  able  and  honeft 
ftatefman.     The  fhattered  and  neglected  inftru- 

*  I  mall  defer  to  the  more  extenfive  publication,  of  which 
the  defign  is  announced,  page  xv.  to  offer  the  hillory  of  thefe 
meafures ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  a  remark  here ;  Ireland  pre- 
fents  an  eminent  inftance  of  abufes  in  legiflation  and  manners, 
corrected  by  the  gentle  hand  of  time,  and  the  gradual,  but  cer- 
tain operation  of  circurnftanc.es,  in  contrail  to  the  ravages 
of  hafty  and  impetuous  revolution.  The  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  in  the  commencement  cf  the  preient  reign,  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  character  of  an  ariftocratic  corporation 
than  the  peerage  at  this  moment.  Here  is  a  moll  radical  and 
falutary  reform  produced  by  the  filent,  almofl  the  unobferved 
fucceificn  of  events  and  circumftances,  which  the  gentlemen 
who  labour  in  the  caufe  of  democracy  have  never  deemed 
worthy  of  their  attention. 
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trient  is  now  repaired,  and  henceforward  we  may 
expect  from  it  only  founds  of  melody  and  concord. 
I  am  aware  that  political  prophecy  iliould  be  cau- 
tioufly  hazarded.  Predictions  of  the  fame  import, 
and  on  the  fame  fubject,  have  failed,  although  af- 
ferted  with  confidence,  and  founded  on  calcula- 
tions apparently  very  accurate.  But  the  connection 
eftablifhed  between  the  nation  and  the  government, 
by  the  late  change  made  in  the  confcitution  of  Ire-, 
land,  and  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  public 
affairs  in  that  country  are  adminiftered,  open  a 
more  fair  profpect  than  could  have  been  reafonably 
indulged  at  any  former  period  of  our  hiftory. 
Malignant  ftatefmen  may  again  arife,  and  mif- 
chievous  machinations  may  again  be  concerted ; 
but  the  opportunity  of  carrying  pernicious  projects 
into  effect  is  abridged,  and  even  if  the  facility  fub- 
Med,  two  hundred  years  of  blafted  hopes  and  re- 
tarded fettlement  are  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
prefent  and  of  future  ages.  The  awful  example 
will  prove,  it  is  prefumed,  inftructive,  and  the 
courfe  of  human  happinefs  be  lefs  liable  than  hi* 
therto  it  has  been  to  the  interruption  of  experi- 
ment. 

I  muft  admit,  that  the  politics  of  Ireland  have 
prefented  for  fome  time  a  more  ruffled  furface  than 
thofe  of  Great  Britain ;  but  I  deny  the  conclufion 
often  drawn,  that  there  exifts  in  the  former  country 
a  morbid  defire  of  novelty,  or  a  difinclinatipn  to 
that  fyftem  of  connection  which  fupports  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  Britifli  empire.    Until  the  principles  of 
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the  monarchy  were  reduced  to  order,  and  rendered 
congenial  to  the  national  temper  by  the  revolution 
of  1688,  England  was  afflitted  with  the  ills  of  a 
weak  government,  and  a  reliefs  people  ;  what  that 
Revolution  was  to  England,  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  but  in  a  particular  manner  the  feffion  of 
1793,  has  been  to  Ireland. 

At  a  period  not  more  than  thirty  years  diftant,  it 
was  part  of  the  ftated  bufinefs  of  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  away  the  public  money  in  jobs  j  this 
was  denominated  the  fcr ambling  committee. 

Sir  James  Caldwell  has  publifhed  two  volumes 
of  the  debates  of  the  fir fl:  fefTion  of  the  prefent  reign. 
A  fpeech  of  a  member  is  there  recorded,  who  gave 
as  the  reafon  for  voting  a  certain  fum  on  his  mo- 
tion, cf  that  he  thought  himfelf  equally  entitled  as 
t€  any  other  gentleman  to  get  his  job  carried. " 

The  acknowledged  privileges  of  Parliament  pro- 
tected from  arreft  the  perfons  and  properties  of  the 
members,  and  likewife  of  all  thofe,  to  whom  they 
were  pleafed  to  grant  the  title  of  their  domeftics  ; 
by  the  afTerted  privileges,  the  Houfe  afTumed  an 
inquifitorial  jurifdiclion  over  every  criticifm  in  the 
public  or  private  conduct  of  its  members  the  fol- 
lowing inftance  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ale 
made  of  that  authority. 

In  the  fame  publication  we  find  a  printer  called 
before  the  Houfe  and  committed  to  prifon,  for 
having  inferted  in  his  paper  that  a  gentleman,  whole 
name  is  mentioned,  really  was  not  th~  author  of 
the  North  Britain  ;  implying  thereby  in  the  j  idge- 
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ment  of  the  houfe  a  farcafm  on  the  literary  talents 
of  that  Gentleman.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  the  debate  (which  was  long  and  ferious)  that  Mr. 
Falkener  had  been  committed  fome  years  before,  for 
publishing  a  witty  epigram  of  Dean  Swift  upon  a 
member  of  Parli  ament. 

Thefe  abufes  have  been  corrected  without  a 
fingle  effort  of  violence ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  and 
the  long  catalogue  of  good  laws,  which  in  this  dif- 
fertation  I  have  enumerated  repeatedly,  have  been 
obtained  without  violence;  and  yet  there  are  men 
in  that  country  who  never  feemed  to  doubt  their 
own  good  fenfe,  when  they  exhorted  the  nation  to 
arm  in  order  to  adjufb  fome  intricate  points  rela- 
tive to  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  reafonable  motive  of  difcontent  exifled, 
the  caufe  was  generally  diffufed,  and  the  effect 
of  confequence  univerfal.  This  has  now  been  cor- 
rected. It  is  then  no  fanciful  hypothecs,  nor  is  it 
any  peculiar  compliment  to  the  nation  to  fuppofe, 
that  habits  of  quiet,  induftry,  and  content,  will  enfue 
from  the  amendment.  Let  me  not  incur  the  cen- 
fure  of  wandering  into  extraneous  matter,  when  I 
feek  to  ftrengthen  my  affertion  by  a  flight  review  of 
theftate  of  Ireland  prior  to  that  period  of  which  we 
have  treated  in  the  former  part  of  this  differtation. 
The  true  caufes  of  the  decay  of  that  kingdom  may 
be  more  distinctly  afcertained,  when  it  mail  appear 
that  the  ancient,  although  different  in  name  and 
pretext,  correfponded  in  principle  with  the  more 
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modern  policy ;  and  that  of  both  the  refult  was 
fimilar ;  a  diffracted  ftate ;  the  people  neceffitous 
and  turbulent. 

In  the  conflict  of  bold  marauders  againft  weak 
and  difunited  tribes,  and  in  the  favage  acts  of  mu- 
tual aggreflion  and  retaliation,  which  compofe  the 
early  hiftory  of  the  Englifli  fettlement  in  Ireland, 
there  is  little  to  reward  refearch,  or  to  ftimulate  cu- 
riofity.  As  it  approaches  to  the  prefent  century,  the 
narrative  becomes  more  difgufting,  a  tedious  repe- 
tition of  cenfure,  a  naufeous  detail  of  oppreffion 
and  rapacity.  But  from  annals,  even  of  a  very 
early  date,  the  politician  who  fpeculates  on  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  may  derive  inftru&ion.  There  has 
been  greater  uniformity  of  defign  and  coincidence  of 
practice  in  this  than  in  any  other  government; 
events  caft  at  a  diftance  of  time  from  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  have  not  ceafed  to  influence,  and 
ftill  may  ferve  to  explain  many  facts,  and  to  recon- 
cile many  apparent  inconfiftencies. 

The  firfi  invaders  were  not,  like  other  barbarous 
conquerors,  accompanied  by  a  fufficient  number  of 
followers  to  overrun  the  ifland ;  they  formed  only 
partial  eftabliftiments  along  the  coaft,  and  their 
monarch  was  himfelf  content  with  an  hafty  and  no* 
minal  recognition  of  his  fupremacy.  From  this 
band  of  military  adventurers,  we  are  not  to  look 
for  a  liberal  plan  of  policy  ;  for  beneficent  inftitu- 
tions,  the  conectionof  prefent  evil,  and  foundation 
of  future  happinefs.  To  defolate,  not  to  improve, 
was  their  province ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  intro- 
duce 
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duce  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  England  among  their 
fubjects.  Unaccommodating;  and  repulfive  in  their 
conduct,  they  denied  to  the  Irifh  even  the  protection 
of  their  government,  and  appeared  upon  all  occa- 
fions  difpofed  to  treat  them  as  open  enemies.  By 
maintaining  an  eternal  bordering  war,  the  chiefs  of 
the  colony  were  better  enabled  to  fupport  their  dig- 
nity, and  to  juftify  incroachments  which  extended 
the  limits  of  their  territory. 

Ireland,  at  the  time  of  this  invafion,  was  in  the 
transition  from  paftoral  manners  to  fettled  property  ; 
a  condition  which  at  fome  period  every  nation  has 
palled  through.    Society  had  not  as  yet  attained  the 
fame  degree  of  perfection,  as  in  England  at  the 
Norman  conqueft;  for  this  latter  had  long  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  an  uniform  government  under  a 
fingle  fovereign.    But  the  ufages  of  the  Irifh  were 
pot  more  vicious  than  thofe  of  other  infant  nations, 
and  if  fuffered  to  purify  themfelves  according  to  the 
accuftomed  courfe  of  civilization,  by  the  growth  of 
fieceffuies,  and  admixture  of  fofter  manners,  would 
have   fubfided    into   the   fame  form  of  regula- 
rity  which    took  place  in   the   adjacent  king- 
doms.   In  what  relates  to  the  ancient  condition  of 
the  Irifh,  it  is  ufual  to  follow  the  writers  under 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Elizabeth,   who  contraft 
them  with  the  Englifh  of  their  own  time ;  not  ad- 
verting that  for  the  fpace  of  four  centuries,  every 
thing  had  confpired  to  deprave  the  one,   and  to 
correct  the  other  people.    There  is  every  evidence 
that  the  Irifh  were  not,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second,  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  the  ten- 
dency 
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tlency  towards  refinement.  In  that  age,  the  dif- 
ference between  nations  could  fcarcely  have  been 
more  than  gradations  of  barbarifm. 

A  multitude  of  petty  juri  (dictions,  often  hoflile, 
always  independent,  divided  the  ifland.  This  ag- 
gregation of  rivals  muft  of  necelTity  be  turbulent  $ 
it  would  feem  a  circumflance  favourable  to  the  ef- 
tabliihment  of  order,  that  all  fhould  have  agreed  to 
recognize  a  paramount,  fuperior  beyond  difpute  in 
power  and  in  dignity.  This  previous  Revolution 
being  accomplifhed,  it  would  have  proved  after- 
wards (whether  the  Englifh  or  the  Irim  cuftoms 
had  been  followed)  a  work  of  little  difficulty  to 
reduce  the  Chieftains  to  the  rank  of  eminent  fub- 
jects. 

But  foreign  wars  or  domeftic  diflenfions  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Englim  court.  Until  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  the  dominion  of  Ireland  was  a 
title  of  vanity  rather  than  an  object  of  political  regu- 
lation. During  this  interval,  living  in  perpetual 
alarm,  the  Jrifh  were  forced  into  a  ftate  of  fociety, 
probably  more  barbarous  than  had  been  known  at 
any  former  period.  Every  difcrict  was  afflicted 
with  exactions  and  violence,  and  all  the  multi- 
farious ills  of  military  tyranny.  Under  a  dis- 
cipline fo  relaxed,  even  the  Englifh  colony  de- 
generated. The  ancient  race  of  inhabitants,  com- 
pelled to  feck  an  afylum  in  places  of  difficult 
accefs,  acquired  a  defperate  ferocity,  the  ufual  at- 
tribute of  the  outlaw  character,  which  was  impofed 
upon  them.  Thus  an  event  which  might  feem  cal- 
culated 
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culated  to  have  produced  the  happinefs  of  that 
country,  was  converted  into  a  iburce  of  mifchief  and 
depravity. 

Unlefs*  when  provoked  by  fome  emergency,  the 
interference  of  the  fupreme  government  in  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  was  ever  languid,  its  infpection  neg- 
ligent. The  vigilance  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
excited  by  the  reception  given  to  the  claimants, 
who  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign,  and 
who  derived  confiderable  fupport  from  Ireland. 
Under  that  prince,  fome  attempts  were  made  to 
reduce  the  authority  of  the  great  lords,  and  to  dif- 
entangle  the  government ;  but  unlefs  backed  by  a 
ftrong  military  force,  fbtutes  and  denunciations 
were  inadequate  to  eiFecl:  the  purpole,  and  as  yet 
the  fettlement  and  fecurity  of  Ireland  were  not 
confidered  of  fufiicient  importance  to  call  forth  great 
exertions. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancader,  the 
relative  ftrength  of  the  original  I  rim  was  aug- 
mented ;  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  families, 
efpoufing  either  title,  were  occupied  and  exhaulted ; 
others  profited  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  government  to 
abjure  their  native  ufages,  and  a  flu  me  the  ftile  of 
independent  chieftains.  The  flame  was  fmothered 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  then 
blazed  forth  in  a  formidable  infurredtion,  protected 
by  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain,  the  ufual  enemies 
of  that  prince's. 

Apprehenfions  were  now  ferioufly  entertained 
that  Ireland  fhouid  either  be  formed  into  art  inde- 
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pendent  ftate,  or  pafs  under  the  Spanifli  dominion. 
The  exigency  called  for  a  force  much  greater  and 
better  appointed  than  had  hitherto  been  appro- 
priated to  this  fervice.  In  quelling  this  revolt,  the 
reduction  of  the  ifland  was  at  length  completed. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  James  the  Firft  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  government ;  and  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability  the  writers  of  that  age  foretold 
the  approach  of  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  prof- 
perity.    Thefe  hopes  were  fruftrated  by  the  fana- 
tical enterprife  of  compelling  the  acceptance  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  and  of  forcibly  expelling  the 
only  religion  which  was  known  to  the  people,  or 
with  which  they  had  any  means  of  being  acquainted. 
By  degrees  the  policy  of  rooting  out  the  Roman 
Catholics  fucceeded  to  that  of  exterminating  the 
ancient  Irifh. 

The  mode  of  introducing  the  reformation  into 
Ireland  was  lb  obnoxious,  that  even  if  miracles  wit- 
neffrd  and  warranted  its  veracity,  popular  affenc 
muft  have  been  reluctant,  A  (imple  people  adhered 
with  zeal  to  the  rites  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  practife,  and  with  tendernefs  to  the  paftors  whom 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  revere.     No  cir- 
Cumftance  called  for  a  change  of  religious  infticu- 
tions  in  the  country  ;  and  to  an  unnecefTary  under- 
taking was  added  the  manner  of  the  attempt,  calcu- 
lated to  revolt  every  feeling  and  every  prejudice; 
men  were  punifhed  before  it  was  attemp  ted  to  per- 
luade  them.    On  the  pcint  of  the  fword  opinions 
were  propounded  by  rulers  of  unamiable  and  uncon- 
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dilatory  conduct,  whom  the  anxiety  to  aggrandize 
themfelves  or  their  followers  often  betrayed  into 
acts  of  unjuftifiable  feverity.  The  eftates  of  the 
original  Irifti,  and  of  the  early  Englifli  fettlers,  were 
fo  repeatedly  fought  by  thofe  who  condemned  their 
religion,  that  the  fupport  of  both  was  infenfibly 
blended,  and  the  caufe  of  the  Church  of  Rome  be- 
came that  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Strafford,  patriae  et  Trojtf  communis  ErynniS) 
contributed  not  a  little  to  eftablifh  this  fentiment ; 
it  appeared  in  force  in  the  great  civil  war  of  1641 ; 
at  the  revolution  it  provided  an  army  for  King 
James  -3  for  the  partiality  of  the  Irifh  to  that  prince 
was  not,  as  many  have  imagined,  blind  devotion 
to  an  injudicious  monarch.  They  confidered,  that 
the  general  welfare  of  their  country  was  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  his  reftoration.  The  recent  fettlers,  or 
Protectants,  whofe  tenures  appeared  fomewhat  pre- 
carious, confuked  their  fecurity  by  maintaining  in 
its  moft  rigid  fenfe  the  fuperiority  of  England.  The 
ancient  inhabitants,  or  Roman  Catholics  were,  under 
this  fyftem,  excluded  from  the  trufts,  emoluments, 
and  dignities  of  public  fituation  ;  they  were  dif- 
turbed  in  their  properties,  and  moleited  in  their  re- 
ligion. They  fought  to  relieve  themfeives  from 
that  inconvenience,  by  altering  the  terms  of  con- 
nection between  the  kingdoms.  The  pofterity  of 
the  adverfe  party  have  imitated  them  in  that  {pecu- 
lation, and  infifted  upon  the  eftabliHiment  of  an  in- 
dependent legiflature,  as  a  meafure  e  Hernial  to  the 
honour  and  happinefs  of  Ireland. 

g  2  Thus 
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Thus  two  factions,  two  countries  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  them,  were  formed  within  the  ifland, 
adverfe  in  public  and  in  private  interefts.  Each, 
judging  the  antagonifl  by  his  own  maxims  and  feel- 
ings, became  accuftomed  to  reprefent  him  ungra- 
cious and  unamiable  j  but  I  do  not  undertake  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  fuppreflfed  factions ;   I  endeavour 
merely  to  explain  fo  much  of  the  former  ftate  of 
Ireland,  as  may  appear  to  have  had  fome  influence 
in  forming  its  modern  condition.    A  confiderable 
part  of  the  oppofition  to  the  late  emancipation  *  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  proceeded  from  thefe  ori- 
ginal impreffions.    A  tradition  had  been  handed 
down  in  many  families  that  Popery  was  a  natural 
enemy.    Adhering  to  this  primitive  adociation  of 
ideas,  feduced  by  prepofteflions  fo  inveterate,  the 
enemies   of  the  measure   were   unable   to  per- 
ceive  that    the    period    was    arrived   for  cor- 
redting  the  principles  of  their  government.  The 
attachments   were   diliblved,    and    the  relations 
altered,    which  had  heretofore  difcrirninated  the 
refpeclive  parties.    By  their  own  hands  the  but- 
trefs  was  levelled,  which  fupported  their  dominion. 
No  longer  was  the  aid  of  England  to  be  invoked ; 
the  after  nation  would  not  peculiarly  countenance  a 

*  I  life  this  familiar  word,  c?nancipation,  to  avoid  a  pfrf*l 
phrafe,  although  I  do  not  confider  it  as  perfectly  applicable, 
it  feems  to  imply,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
raited  from  a  condition  more  abject  than  really  they  had  been 
placed  in.  It  equally  implies  that  the  account  is  clofed  be- 
tween  that  people  and  the  ftate,  which  I  do  not  conceive  to  be 
the  general  fentiment. 

party 
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party,  which  had  proved  indocile  to  her  fway  ;  or 
employ  her  power  in  the  protection  of  domeftic  ar- 
rangements, from  which  (he  had  ceafed  to  derive 
emolument.  The  enfranchifement  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  was  not  originally  prefented  to  the  public 
mind,  under  an  intemperate  form.  Yet  it  was  re- 
ceived, as  would  have  been  the  denunciation  of  a 
fervile  war,  or  the  infolent  claim  of  menials  to 
ihare  the  diftinction  of  their  mailers.  If  I  were 
much  influenced  by  perfonal  considerations,  I 
might  paufe  with  complacency  on  a  controverfy,  in 
which  fome  notice  was  allotted  to  me.  The  ge- 
neral good  requires  that  it  fhould  be  forgotten. 
The  following  volume  will  teftify  the  principles  of 
one,  who  in  the  introduction  of  the  bufinefs  was  not 
conhdered  ufelefs  or  inactive,  and  who  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  it,  expended  fome  time  and  labour, 
and  incurred  fome  obloquy.  Time  has  avenged 
him  of  adverfaries,  who  are  no  longer  recollected. 
Their  cenfure  of  the  individual  is  eafiiy  pardoned. 
Oppofuion  to  the  meafure,  as  a  public  queftion, 
admits  of  much  extenuation. 

No  candid  man,  converfant  in  the  habits  of 
thinking,  which  were  familiar  to  the  Irifti  Protef- 
tants,  could  have  reafonably  expected  that  this  pro- 
polal  mould  have  been  adopted  with  the  facility  of  a 
t  %  felf-evident  propofition.  It  was  neceiTary  by  argu- 
ment to  clear  the  ground  ;  by  conciliation  to  divert 
private  prejudice;  by  patient  perfeverance  to  Tub- 
due  refractory  intereft.  In  thefe  were  eminently 
deficient  the  perfons  from  among  the  Catholics,  who 
undertook  the  conduct:  of  the  bufinefs  (about  the 
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month  of  May,  1792)  at  the  very  moment  when 
fuch  qualities  would  have  been  moft  feafonable.  If 
it  were  in  contemplation  to  plant  eternal  difcord 
in  Ireland,  the  favorers  of  the  defign  would  have 
purfued  nearly  the  fame  conduct  that  was  obferved 
on  this  occafion.  To  one  party  an  object  was  pre- 
fented  fo  very  defirable,  that  they  were  likely  to 
overlook  inferior  considerations  in  the  profecution 
of  it.  The  other  was  not  elated  by  the  fame  en- 
thufiaftic  fervor ;  the  members  of  it  fixed  their  at* 
tention  on  the  means,  and  perceived  them  to  be  ir- 
ritating and  offensive.  The  breach  was  thus  ren- 
dered every  day  more  wide ;  and  the  difference  was 
made  more  venemous  and  irreconcileable  by  intro- 
ducing perfonal  afperities  againft  individuals,  who 
difTented.  Let  me  not  be  underftood  to  apologize 
for  thefe  gentlemen,  «who,  often  in  a  manner  highly 
unjuitifiable,  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  pretenfion.  But  I  would  have  treated 
chem  more  mildly,  becaufe,  after  all,  when  the 
queftion  was  to  be  carried,  we  mud  affume  our  ref- 
pective  ftations  in  the  fame  country ;  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  caufe,  which  was  inevitable,  was  fuffi- 
cient  both  as  to  revenge  or  vindication.  The  mo- 
ment was  pregnant  with  circumflances  favourable 
and  recommendatory  :  thefe  were  abandoned,  and 
fuch  a  caufe  made  to  depend  on  precarious  con- 
\   .  tinsencies. 

The  Adminiftration  had  the  good  fenfe  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  difcnffion  in  the  fecond  year  of  it. 
They  made  a  facrifice  of  that  part  of  the  objec- 
tionable 
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tionable  ftatutes,  which  affected  the  nation,  and  which 
was  felt  by  the  Catholics  as  the  molt  univerfal, 
and  afflicting  inconvenience.    But  that  people  for- 
feited, by  injudicious  management,  all  the  advantage 
which  might  have  accrued  to  their  caufe,  from  ad- 
drefs  and  negociation.    Of  the  high  ground  upon 
which  they  were  placed  they  loft  as  much,  and 
profited  as  little,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  permit- 
ted :  and  the  kingdom,  of  which  they  form  a  con- 
fiderable  portion,   fuftained  efTential  injury.  If, 
which  many  believe,  by  re-iterated  and  fupernu- 
merary  appeals  to  the  people,  the  principles  of  fub- 
ordination    have   been   unfettled,    and  wretches 
prompted,  (indirectly,  without  doubt,  and  I  can- 
didly believe,  unintentionally,)  to  draw  down  upon 
their  heads  mifery  or  death,  aSfawful  animadver- 
fion  of  juftice.    If  an  alarm,  the  effect  of  thefe 
proceedings,  has  interrupted  the  confidence  upon 
which  public  credit  depends,  and  driven  multitudes 
of  manufacturers  from  employment,  before  the  ca- 
lamity of  war  could  have  affected  them.    If  great 
public  fpirit  and  exertion  have  been  unnecefTarily 
called  forth,  improvidently  adminiftered,  and  pro- 
fufely  fquandered ;  if  privileges,  which  might  have 
been  obtained  wich  good  will,  by  fuffering  the  firft 
ferment  to  fubfide,  and  then  fubftituting  concilia^ 
tion  for  afperity,  are  to  be  incumbered  with  the  ha-, 
tred  and  envy  of  thofe  with  whom  we  fliare  them, 
then  have  thefe  franchifes  been  ranfomed  upon  ex- 
travagant conditions.    It  is  an  unthrifty  bargain 
which  pays  fifty  years  purchafe  for  perhaps  twenty- 
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four  months  of  accelerated  enjoyment.  I  fhould 
have  fcarcely  thought  thefe  incidents  worthy  to  be 
recollected,  were  it  not  that  they  furnifh  an  inflic- 
tive leffon  to  a  people,  which  is  ftili  likely  to  be 
pcftulant.  In  the  northern  province  of  Ireland, 
tlie  enfranchifement  of  the  Catholics  was  confidered 
at  leifure,  and  there  the  affirmative  opinion  ob- 
tained the  greater!  number  of  profclytes.  In  that 
diftrict,  the  competition  of  the  feds  had  long  ceafed, 
for  the  fuperiority  of  the  reformed  party  was  deci- 
five  there,  of  courfe,  natural  juftice  had  ample 
room  to  operate.  Let  us  remark  for  the  honour 
of  the  eftablifhed  hierarchy,  the  referve  of  that 
body  on  a  fubject  which  might  be  fuppofed  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  its  paffions.  Some  were  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the»,  favorers  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  emancipation  ;  few  ranged  themfeives  with 
its  active  opponents. 

Thefe  mifceilaneous  or  defultory  obfervations 
have  extended  beyond  my  original  project  of  a  mere 
introduction.  There  appears  much  inclination  to 
report  and  credit  the  marvellous  on  the  fubject  of 
Irifh  politics  to  fwell  accidental  riot  into  the  ma- 
nifeftation  of  real  grievance,  or  the  evidence  of  in- 
veterate diiaffection,  as  it  luits  the  temper  of  thofe 
who  treat  the  iubject.  I  have  attempted  to  de-r 
liver,  what  I  conceive  to  be  mere  accurate  in- 
formation, by  referring  events  to  the  true,  that 
is,  to  accidental  caufes.  A  noble  writer  aliened, 
in  a  work  pubiilhed  a  few  years  ago,  that  during 
the  American  war,  fums  of  French  money  had  been 
diibibuted  in  Ireland,   and  reprefented  this  as  a 
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Caufe  of  popular  murmurs,  which  then  prevailed 
in  that  country.  A  very  ferious  charge  !  of  which 
the  proofs  were,  I  apprehend,  only  known  to  the 
author  for  where  the  tranfaction  was  fuppofed  to 
have  paiTed,  it  has  not  left  either  a  trace  or  a  fuf- 
picion.  I  truft  that,  without  reforting  to  bribery, 
the  exigence  of  motives,  adequate  to  produce  po- 
pular difcontent  in  Ireland,  is  rendered  ma- 
nifeft. 

In  an  hiftory  of  the  laft  twenty  months,  lately 
publifhed,  a  few  curfory  remarks  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  are  carelefsly  interfperfed.  To  deliver 
jejune  and  frivolous  obfervations,  may  be  the  mil- 
fortune  of  a  writer ;  but  this  mafs  of  difingenuous 
malignity  *  is  calculated  to  miflead,  to  reprefent 

faction 

*  This  writer  alTerts,  as  a  caufe  of  oppofition  to  the  pre- 
tention of  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  three  Irilh  families  form 
a  coalition,  and  44  enjoy  emoluments  to  the  amount  of  1 50,000!. 
"  per  annum,"  (page  149.)  In  the  firft  place,  between  the 
three  names  he  has  cited,  there  is  no  more  coalition  than  be- 
tween any  other  three  members  of  Parliament,  who  think 
proper  to  vote  in  general  with  the  prefent.  Adminiflration ; 
and  fecondly,  no  fuch  emolument  is  poffefled  by  them.  Accu- 
racy might  be  expected  in  an  kiftorian,  when  his  materials  are 
not  more  recondite  than  the  court  calendar. 

In  each  of  two  of  thefe  "  families,"  there  is  one  office,  with 
its  ufual  perquilites.  In  the  third,  a  noble  family  of  the  firft 
rank  and  refpectability,  of  which  the  younger  branches  have 
applied  themfelves  to  public  affairs,  there  are  three  or  four. 
The  accufation  is  then  reduced  to  a  charge,  that  there  are  of- 
ficers of  ftate  in  Ireland. 
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faction  innocent,  and  public  management  repre- 
henfible*    The  mod  laudable  ads  of  the  Irifli  Go- 
vernment 

It  cannot  appear  very  extraordinary,  that  an  ancient  and 
opulent  family,  of  confiderable  perfonal  and  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, fliould  participate  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his 
Majefty.  Thefe  are  terms  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
would,  I  believe,  readily  confent  to  recall  their  eminent  non* 
refidents.  The  noble  chief  of  the  name  w  e  allude  to,  fpends 
a  very  large  fortune  in  his  country,  with  afliduous  and  ho- 
nourable attention  to  the  encouragement  of  every  ufeful  art 
and  practice.  The  department  of  revenue  minifter,  which 
is  filled  by  his  brother,  is  the  fituation  of  moft  laborious  duty 
in  the  Irifli  Adminiltration.  This  calumny  firft  appeared  in 
the  form  of  an  anonymous  hand  bill,  diftributed  in  order  to 
excite  the  lower  order  to  infurrec~tion.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  falfe  report  mould  arife  in  that  Ihape,  and  be  converted 
to  that  purpofe ;  but  Itrange,  indeed,  that  a  perfon  with  pre- 
tentions to  be  believed,  fliould  defcend  to  write  his  name  upon 
the  dagger  of  a  ruffian. 

In  the  parallel  which  he  attempts  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
himfelf,  I  fliall  not  follow  Mr.  Plowden,  becaufe  the  contraft 
may  probably  not  occur  to  any  fecond  perfon.  Neither  do  I 
interfere  to  defend  that  eminent  man  againft  his  naufeous  illi- 
berally ;  in  the  conteft  with  priam,  it  is  unnecefTary  to  offer  a 
Hiield  to  Achilles.  In  one  circumftance  only,  the  mere  ftate- 
ment  of  a  fact  with  which  I  am  converfant,  I  fhall  take  the  \i* 
berty  to  correct:  him. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Burke,  jun.  to  negociate  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Irifli  Catholics,  was  not  an  artful  precaution,  as 
it  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Plowden,  to  fecure  the  countenance  of 
his  father,  and  to  exempt  that  caufe  from  "  his  general  ban 
"  and  anathema  againft  innovators."  Mr.  Burke  was  em- 
ployed before  the  gentlemen  who  folicited  him  to  act,  intended 
to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  fuffragc.    Certainly  this  propofal 
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vernment  are  either  totally  fuppreffed,  or  touched 
with  hafte  and  inaccuracy  ;  and  thofe  circumftances 
forced  into  notice,  of  which  it  is  pofiible  to  attempt  an 
unfair  ftatement,  or  from  which  an  unkind  inference 
may  be  extorted.  Concefiions,well  timed,  and  firmneft 
well  diredted,  diftinguifhed  the  Irifh  Adminiftration 
at  that  critical  feafon.  I  fpeak  of  the  general  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  not  of  the  extra-minifte- 
rial  proceedings  of  gentlemen  who  hold  high  of- 
fices, fome  of  whom  I  cannot  equally  applaud,  be- 
caufe  I  do  not  concur  with  them.    The  Irifh  nation 

has 

having  been  made  by  Mr.  Burke,  jun.  to  the  Minifter,  and 
having  been  received  in  England  as  a  project  not  unreafonable, 
was  a  very  principal  caufe  of  the  confident  perfeverance  of  the 
Catholics ;  it  encouraged  the  mod  timid  of  that  body  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  to  encounter  the  domeftic  oppofition 
that  was  expected  to  the  meafure. 

If  the  nomination  of  that  gentleman  was  affected  by  any 
confideration,  other  than  the  opinion,  that  in  his  hands  the; 
bufinefs  would  have  been  managed  with  ability ;  it  was  the 
grateful  fenfe  of  his  father's  attention  to  their  welfare,  which 
had  long  been  experienced  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  For 
above  thirty  years  that  gentleman  had  been  their  ftrenuous 
and  difinterefted  advocate  and  protedtor.  He  was  the  firft 
perfon  who  attempted  to  oppofef  the  current  of  public  illibe- 
rality,  and  from  the  rich  mine  of  his  political  pieces  have- 
been  lupplied  the  greater  part  of  the  arguments  which  were 
employed  \n  the  late  dilcuffion.  He  was  defervedly  confidered 
by  that  people  the  father  of  the  Catholic  emancipation.  Mr. 
Burke's  fentiments  on  this  fubject  were  declared  in  his  fpeech 
at  Briftol ;  they  were  exprefled  more  fully  above  ten  years 
fince  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenmare,  publifhed  about  that  time. 

h  a  Mr. 
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has  no  rcafon  to  cenfure  the  cabinet,  from  whence 
ilTuecl  reftriftions  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ; 
limitations  on  the  expenditure  of  public  money  ;* 
a  new  and  beneficial  arrangement  in  the  finances ; 
the  admiffion  of  the  entire  people  to  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  the  conftitution,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  them;  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
a  crifis  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

The  aft  to  prevent  Conventions  is  reprefented  by 
the  writer  before  me,  as  the  outrageous  expedient 
of  an  unaccommodating  government  to  aufh  the 
exprefiion  of  well-founded  murmurs.  Whether  ori- 
ginally juftifiable  or  otherwife,  every  difpaflionate  man 
in  the  nation  muft  allow  that  thefe  aflemblies  had  now 
fallen  into  abufe.  There  appeared  a  manifeft  de- 
fign  to  render  fuch  meetings  habitual ;  and  they 
were  likely  to  become  the  engine  of  every  petty  de- 
magogue, and  the  refource  of  every  petty  diflatif- 
faftion.  Indeed,  the  Convention  which  was  held  at 
Dungannon  in  1 7 93,  appears  to  have  been  already  of 
this  dcfcrlption.  The  real  grievance  of  Ireland  is  the 
want  of  fufficicnt  occupation  for  her  hands;  the  caufe 

Mr.  Burke's  "  ban  and  anathema  againfr.  innovators  and  re- 
"  formers, 99  never  extended  to  any  innovation,  but  thofe, 
which,  (baling  the  feeurity  of  government  and  property,  were 
dangerous  to  human  h  ppinefs,  he  could  not  be  imagined 
h  V.c  to  'he  extenfion  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution  to  his  Ma- 
jefty's  Ko.r.uii  Catholic  fubjecls. 

*  Thefe  two  meafures  had  been  introduced  in  former  fef- 
fions  by  Mr.  Forbes,  member  for  Droghcda ;  they  were 
adopted  with  fome  improvement  by  the  minhler. 
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of  that  inconvenience  is  her  want  of  capital.  It  was 
clearly  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  to  invite  confi- 
dence, by  prefenting  to  the  world  a  government, 
ftrong,  as  well  by  the  correction  of  abufes,  as  by 
vigour  and  vigilance  in  preventing  intemperance.  If 
thefe  fchools  of  difaffection  were  to  be  fuppreffed, 
it  was  more  merciful  to  denounce  to  the  unwary  the 
fenfe  of  the  legiflature,  and  to  reclaim  them,  than 
to  permit  the  evi  and  punifh  it. 

But  is  the  avenue  of  Parliament  doled  to  thefub- 
ject  by  this  law  ?  No.    The  right  of  petitioning  is 
regulated  and  re-enacted.    It  is  ftrictly  forbidden  to 
convene  as  delegates,  becaufe  the  Parliament  is  fup- 
pofed  to  poflfefs  that  character,  and  becaufe  that 
mode  of  collecting  the  public  fentiment  has  no  ad- 
vantage to  counterbalance  the  mifchief  of  inflaming 
the  nation,  and  diverting  the  people  from  their  ne- 
ceflfary  occupations  which  were  known  to  have  arifen 
from  it.  The  Irifh  Convention  bill  refembles  that  act: 
of  Charles  the  Second,  which  prohibits  more  than  a 
certain  number  to  prefent  a  petition  to  Parliament. 
That  law  has  never  interrupted  theexercife  of  the  fub- 
ject's  right  to  approach  the  legiflature.    The  privi- 
lege of  petitioning  is  rather  fecured  by  it  than  inter- 
rupted. By  the  political  hurricance  which  Ireland  felt 
in  the  year  1792,  the  lower  order  of  the  people  was 
vehemently  agitated    from  the  month  of  May,  in 
that  year,  to  the  enfuing  January,  there  were  fome 
injudicious  proceedings  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Dublin  -*  there  were  many,  by  the  partifans  of  re- 

*  I  allude  to  the  Gentlemen  who  were  called  the  Tub-com- 
mittee of  the  Catholics. 
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form  \  and  one  very  general,  and  by  no  means  the 
lead  inflammatory,  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Grand  Juries  throughout  the  kingdom.  By  all 
thefe  provocations,  a  confiderable  degree  of  ferment 
had  been  excited  through  the  nation  and  it 
extended  to  a  peafantry,  whofe  f2tuation  already 
too  much  prepared  it  to  be  unquiet.  There 
were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  miftook  for 
patriotifm  their  reluctance  to  obey,  or  their  ex- 
pectations of  acquiring  weight  from  democra- 
tic innovation.  The  good  to  be  derived  to  the 
lower  clafs  from  the  conceflion  of  the  legiflature  was 
remote,  and  eluded  their  fagacity ;  the  incitements 
to  outrage  were  urgent  and  immediate.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  have  milled  the  people,  ere 
yet  they  had  been  rendered  fenfible  of  their  im- 
proved condition,  If,  becaufe  fome  Conventions 
had  acquired  celebrity,  corporations  of  licenfed  con- 
fpiracy  had  been  permitted  to  form  under  the  fame 
appellation  ;  and  if,  by  the  protection  of  an  ap- 
plauded name  (that  of  the  volunteers)  arms  had 
been  fufTered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men,  without 
reftraint  or  fele&ion,  thefe  perfons  muft  afterwards 
inevitably  have  governed  the  country  $  the  Conven- 
tional AiTemblies  would  have  prefented  a  rallying 
point  3  the  armed  bodies  would  have  proved  the  in- 
firuments  of  the  difaffecled.  By  the  Convention 
bill,  the  former  danger  was  prevented  :  the  latter 
attempt  was  wifely  and  fortunately  defeated  by  the 
judicious  interference  of  the  executive  power.  With- 
out thefe  laudable  and  well-timed  exertions,  Ireland 
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was  loft  to  the  crown,  or  at  lead  to  peace,  to  in* 
duftry,  and  to  private  happinefs.* 

*  I.  have  omitted  to  detail  the  proofs  of  infidious  defign  in 
the  gentlemen  who  were  active  in  promoting  the  laft  Conven- 
tion held  at  Dungannon,  and  which  they  appeared  denrous  to 
psopagate  through  the  nation,  by  means  of  limilar  meetings, 
becaufe  this  duty  has  been  very  ably  and  faithfully  difcharged 
by  a  fenlible  and  honeft  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Af* 
fembly,  and  witnefs  to  their  proceedings.  See  Letters  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  th€  Town  and  Lordjhip  of  Newry,  by  Jofej>b 
jPolbck,  Efq. 
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THE  laws,  which  punifli  non-Conformity  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion,  have  frequently,  in  Eng- 
land, been  the  topic  of  free  difcutfion  ;  the  fpiric 
and  tendency  of  thefe  reftri&ions  have  been  ex- 
pofed  without  referve,  and  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  maintained  them,  arraigned  with  feverity. 
The  controul  afTumed  over  confcience  was  felt  and 
reprefented,  as  arrogant  and  intrufive,  by  the  Pro- 
teftant  DifTenters ;  a  defcription  of  refolute  and 
high-fpirited  men,  jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and 
nfually  not  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  others.  In  l 
the  arguments  of  thefe  learned  and  difcerning 
perfons,  (for  fuch  is  the  character  of  the  Prefbyte- 
rian  advocates)  the  evidence  of  truth  and  jurlice 
appeared  irrefiftible ;  yet  the  conviclion  which 
they  fuccefbfully  laboured  to  imprefs,  was  not  de- 
figned  for  univerfal  benefit ;  it  was  a  barrier 
erected  to  protect  particular  deicriptions  of  citizens 
from  the  intemperance  of  profperous  bigotry,  but 
not  fufiicient  to  repel  every  encroachment  of 
falfe  zeai,  infringing  on  natural  right  under 
pretence  of  religion.  Much  in  the  ground-work 
was  done  for  the  general  caufe  of  liberty.  In  this 
fchool  were  firft  promulgated  the  facrcd  doctrines 
of  man's  native  dignity  and  freedom.  Here  firft 
were  the  juft  powers  of  fociety  defined,  and  a 
ftandard  eftablifhed,  to  afcertain  by  what  facri- 
fice  its  advantages  mould  be  purchafed.    The  pre- 
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rogatives  of  confcience  were  aflerted,  and  the  eS 
ercife  of  private  judgement  vindicated  againft  th£ 
interference  of  human  tribunals.  But  having  ex- 
culpated themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  tenets* 
which  might  fubjed  them  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
magistrate,  thefe  writers  fometimes  infmuated,  that 
with  regard  to  other  denominations,  the  apprehen- 
fion  was  not  equally  ground lefs :  that  there  did 
exift  opinions  unlike  what  they  profeffed,  repre* 
henfible  and  dangerous — 

Quae  fibi  qiiifque  tiraebat, 
Unius  in  miferi  exitium  converfa  tulere. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  effay  to  inveftigate  the  cafe 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  againft  whom 
fuch  accufations  have  been  chiefly  directed  :  hi- 
therto partly  from  the  timidity  of  thefe  injured  reli- 
gionifts,  partly  from  the  antipathy  entertained  againft 
them,  their  grievances  have  feldom  been  ftrongly 
and  fully  ftated,  and  not  often  confidered  with  the 
calmnefs  which  the  nature  of  the  fubjeel:  merits. 
It  has  been  made  rather  the  fupplication  of  indi- 
gent calamity,  than  a  folemn  ftate  queftion  of  ex- 
pedience and  juftice,  and  addrefled  not  to  the 
good  fenfe,  but  to  the  commiferation  of  Protec- 
tants. I  wifh  to  call  the  national  mind  to  this  in* 
veftigation,  as  to  a  public  concern  of  the  molt  fe- 
rious  nature,  and  infinitely  more  effentiai  to  the 
fcheme  of  Irifli  conftitution,  than  even  the  favou- 
rite meafures  of  reform  and  refponfibility.  We 
live  in  an  age  in  which  fuch  difcuflion  may  be 
looked  for ;  it  is  an  age  of  benevolent  attention  to 
the  opprefTed  ;  an  age  of  vigorous  enterprize  and 
hardy  fpecnlation.  The  particular  circumftances 
of  Ireland  call  at  this  moment  for  the  inquiry  : 
complaints  are  loudly  uttered,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  that  the  executive  power  is  not  fuffi- 
cientJy  controuled,  and  that  the  popular  branch  ^f 
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the  conftitution  has  not  its  due  influence  ;  it  may 
prove  interefting  to  confider  whether  thefe,  and 
other  evils  of  magnitude  cannot  be  redrefled,  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics ;  it  may  not  be 
found  fuperfluous  to  examine  whether  the  cqui- 
poife,  eflential  to  a  free  ftate,  can  be  prefer ved,  or 
whether  any  limitations  upon  the  executive  power 
can  be  relied  on,  whilft  three  fourths  of  the  nation 
are  obliged  to  regard  themfelves  dependent  on  that 
power,  and  to  adopt  fentiments  which  are  only  to 
be  reconciled  with  a  ftate  of  abject  defpotifm  ; 
•*  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  and 
"  muft  comply  with  the  caprices  of  its  officers." 
Vaflals  without  political  pride,  political  importance, 
or  political  intereft. 

No  nation  can  have  an  intereft  diftinct  from  that 
of  three  fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  If  it  is  inex- 
pedient that  the  Irifh  Catholics  (hould  be  free,  the 
Proteftants  ought,  in  juftice  and  common  fenfe, 
to  abandon  the  purfuit  of  liberty.  If  redactions 
on  the  monarch  are  not  for  the  greateft  good  of 
the  greateft  number,  our  monarchy  fhouid  be  chan- 
ged from  limited  to  abfolute,  and  the  operations 
of  government  no  longer  impeded  to  convenience 
a  minority  of  the  nation.  Lectures,  on  freedom  are 
delivered  in  Parliament,  repeated  from  the  prefs, 
and  re-echoed  at  every  local  meeting  ;  is  it  to  be 
prefumed  that  thefe  circumftances  fhall  make  no 
impreffion  on  the  Catholics  ?  When  we  are  taught 
the  neceffity  of  a  popular  controul  over  power. 
When  we  are  told,  that  minifters  do  not  merit  con- 
fidence, that  their  practice  and  principles  ufually 
are  vicious,  we  fhouid,  indeed,  labour  under  more 
than  Beotian  dullnefs,  if  we  did  not  defire  to  pof- 
fefs  the  privilege  of  political  interference,  of  which 
the  ufefulnefs  is  recommended  by  the  firft  talents 
in  the  land,  and  of  which,  to  thofe  who  enjoy  it, 
the  value  feems  ineftimable.  The  rights  of  man, 
the  rights  of  the  people,  are  the  themes  of  every 
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public  and  private  fociety.  Shall  we  not  be  in* 
duced  to  inquire,  what  there  is  more  than  man  in 
a  Proteftant,  or  lefs  in  a  Roman  Catholic,  which 
fhould  degrade  the  one  from  his  natural  level,  and 
in  the  fame  proportion  elevate  the  other  ?  The 
pre-eminence  conceded  to  wealth  and  ftation  is  fa-? 
lutary  ;  that  enjoyed  by  merit  natural ;  the  refpe6t 
paid  to  birth  an  allowable  prejudice,  arifing  out  of 
both ;  but  no  apology  of  expedience  or  juftice 
<;an  be  offered  for  the  diftribution  of  mankind  into 
carts  by  their  religious  tenets,  and  the  fubfequenE 
feleclion  of  a  chofen  people.  The  preference  is  not 
the  reward  of  fuperior  virtue  ;  the  virtues  of  every 
feci:  are  fimilar,  and  by  all,  like  principles  of  mo* 
rality  are  inculcated.  It  is  not  calculated  to  pro* 
mote  fcience,  to  encourage  induftry,  or  animate 
honour :  we  have  proofs  in  Ireland,  that  religious 
dilTenfion,  fomented  by  authority,  conftitutes  an 
almoft  infuperable  obftacle  to  improvement. 

The  circumilances  of  France  are  often  alledged 
in  argument  to  filence  the  call  for  political  altera* 
tion.  The  cataftrophe  of  the  Gallic  defpotifm 
might  certainly  furnifh  an  ufeful  le(Ton  to  perfons 
in  authority.  It  might  teach  them,  that  how  fpe- 
cioufly  foever  eftablifhed,  that  cannot  be  fecure, 
which  has  injuftice  for  its  bafis.  It  might  inculcate 
the  propriety  of  revifing  a  fyftem  of  government, 
w'hilft  yet  revifion  may  be  calmly  managed  ;  and  of 
accommodating  laws  to  the  temper  of  thofe 
whofe  obedience  mud  give  them  efficacy.  It  might 
mew  that  a  government  of  force  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  ;  that  government  mud  fomewhere  reft 
upon  opinion,  either  of  thofe  who  enforce,  or  thofe 
who  obey  it :  the  latter  is  more  conducive  to  the 
eafe  and  happinefs,  both  of  fubjecls  and  rulers. 
The  cp tire  fabric  of  French  politics  was  built  on  a 
few  private  views,  and  unliable  prejudices;  as  the 
nation  learned  to  think,  the  former  were  diffipated  ; 
the  latter,  as  it  became  animated  with  the  enthufiafm 
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of  public  virtue.  A  few  men  capable  of  fetting  the 
example  of  either,  are  fufficicnt  to  operate  on  the 
public  mind  this  material  alteration.  I  do  not  fee 
that  any  country  ought  to  flight  admonition. ;  1  do 
not  fee  that  it  is  culpable  to  offer  it :  until  the  enemy 
was  at  the  walls  of  Rome,  Vitellius  refufed  to  cre- 
dit the  intelligence  of  his  approach  ;  he  continued 
inattentive  to  the  lad,  and  became  the  victim  of  his 
obfhnacy. 

But  unlefs  we  will  force  the  comparifon  upon 
ourfelves,  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  iitua- 
tion  of  France,  and  that  of  Ireland.  When  France 
awoke  from  her  lethargy  of  implicit  obedience, 
(he  found  fcattered  around  but  the  veftiges  of 
freedom,  indiftinct,  and  converted  for  the  molt 
part  into  abufes.  A  few  indefinite  privileges,  haftily 
{hatched  in  times  of  feudal  barbarifm,  not  adapted 
to  the  manners  of  the  prefent  age ;  not  compatible 
with  the  degree  of  information  that  fubfifts  in  ir. 
The  sera  of  Gallic  torpor  was  a  bufy  fcene  in  Eng- 
land ;  during  that  entire  period  the  fpirit  of  rhe 
nation  was  alive,  and  feconded  by  ftatefmen  of  n& 
ordinary  ability.  Oppreffive  inftitutions  were 
refcinded  or  corrected.  We  have  in  Ireland  the 
model  of  an  excellent  conftitution ;  the  fcale  is, 
indeed,  contracted  ;  it  mould  be  rendered  capa- 
cious of  every  citizen.  But  when  the  democratic 
organ  mall  have  been  repaired,  the  intereft  of  the 
felfilh  fubdued,  and  the  illufions  of  the  prejudiced 
diflipated,  we  (hall  polfefs  that  conftitution  which 
antiquity  applauded,  and  to  the  excellence  of 
which  every  eminent  modern  has  borne  tellimony„ 
No  inference  can  hold  from  the  (late  of  Fiance  to 
that  of  Ireland  ;  if  the  former  was  neceflitated 
to  take  its  government  to  pieces,  and  ftii]  feels 
the  convullions  infeparable  from  that  awful  ex- 
pedient, it  cannot  be  argued,  that  the  legiflature 
«pf  another  nation  ought   not  to   entertain  the 
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complaints  of  its  fubjedts,  inveftigate  at  leifurdr 
the  nature  of  their  grievance,  and  apply  without 
commotion  the  necetiary  remedy.  It  is  abfurd  to* 
fuppofe  that  of  all  human  inftitutions,  government 
alone  is  not  fufceptible  of  improvement ;  no,  the 
prudent  politician,  whilft  he  dreads  the  hand  which 
tears,  fhuns  not  that  which  reclines  :  he  does  not 
prefume  that,  in  the  imbecility  entailed  on  our 
imperfect  nature,  there  is  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  maxims  by  which  ftates  are  regulated  ;, 
confcious  of  this  truth,  and  earneft  to  avert  the 
evils  infeparable  from  a  government  which  doe& 
not  correfpond  with  its  real  object,  and  communis 
cate  happinefs  to  the  people,  he  will  aceomniodate 
his  policy  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  not  cruflx 
the  fubjeft  under  the  weight  of  institutions  which 
have  furvived  their  meaning.  1  do  not  think  thas 
a  reafonable  juftification  could  hare  ever  been  al- 
ledged  for  this  fyftetn,  but  at  this  day  every  reflect- 
ing perfon  my  ft  allow,  that  k  admits  of  no- apology* 
There  is  no  pretender  to  the  crown,  whofe  hopes,, 
the  Roman  Catholics  might  be  fuppofed  to  favour., 
There  is  not  any  foreign  ftate  with  whom  they 
might  be  fufpe&ed  to  connect  themfelves.  The 
only  impediments  are  to  be  found  in  the  per-, 
fonal  interefts  of  thofe,  who  have  collected  tothem- 
f.lves  the  few  advantages,  attainable  by  Ireland  in, 
i  s  prefent  ftate  of  political  debility.  Thefe  per- 
sons are  aware  that  a  national  coalition  muft 
prove  fatal  to  their  monopoly  ;  they  know  that^ 
fhe  free  intercourfe  of  the  people  is  prevented  by 
the  reftriftions  impofed  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
jeaioufies  entertained  by  the  other.  To  perpetuate 
she  difunion,  Proteftant  afcendency,  a  vilionary 
unmeaning  apprehenfioa  is  prefented  to  the  Pro- 
ieftants ;  for  the  Diffenters,  who  know  too  well  th<$ 
^roteftaflj;  ftrength  of  Ireland  to  be  deceived  by  a 
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groundlefs  furmife  of  danger,  and  who  are  too 
ihrevvd  to  gralp  at  a  (hadow  of  dominion,  and 
abandon  the  fubftance  of  public  welfare,  they  have 
invented  another  cant  more  fpecious,  but  not  lefs 
filly,  of  the  incapacity  for  freedom. 

I  never  heard  of  any  more  unphilofophic  jargon 
than  this  of  incapacity  for  freedom  ;  and  yet  fome 
very  fenfible  men  have  been  deceived  by  it.  Is  there 
any  thing  fo  complicated  in  the  regulation  of  our 
clofeft  concerns,  that  we  fhould  require,  with  all 
this  parade,  to  be  initiated  in  the  myftery  ?  Mud 
a  man  have  the  qualifications  of  a  minifter  of  ftate, 
in  order  to  divine  what  gentleman  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood is  likely  in  parliament  to  oppofe  unne- 
■ceffary  reftriclions  upon  private  life,  or  unneceflary 
taxes  upon  private  property  ?  The  elective  franchise 
fliould  be  as  little  circumfcribed  as  poflible.  It  is  the 
great  fecurity  of  a  nation  that  the  number  of  per- 
fons  engaged  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  oppofe  infu- 
perable  difficulties  to  the  labour  of  debauching  them. 
This  is  not  the  cafe  in  Ireland ;  the  number  of  electors 
are  to  the  mafs  of  inhabitants  comparatively  few, 
and  men  of  fortune,  by  an  inconfiderable  expence, 
can  buy  the  indigent  Protectants,  or  create  fo  many 
occafional  freeholders  as  will  procure  a  majority. 
Our  government  is  therefore  not  fo  pure  as  it  might 
be  rendered,  and  this  depravity  is  upheld  by  t he- 
combination  of  bigotry  and  felfhhnefs,  of  which 
Ireland  has  made  an  a.  potheofis,  and  worlhips  by 
the  appellation  of  Proteftant  Afcendency. 

This  bland  has  received  from  nature  every  ca- 
pability of  improvement  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  Great  Britain ;  why  are  we  not  equally  for- 
ward in  commerce,  fcience,  civilization,  in  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  ?  Becaufe  principles  of 
rational  policy  are  purfued  in  England  ;  becaufe 
the  Britim  are  an  united,  and  the  I  rim  a  diftracled 
nation.    The  Irifh  Proteftants  hold  to  government 
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that  relation  which  the  Janiflaries  do  to  the  TurkiuS* 
and  which  the  Pretorian  Guard  did  to  the  Roman, 
Emperor ;  a  garrifon  Rationed  to  awe  a  dependent 
people,  and  pofleffing  exclufively  the  favour  of 
government.  The  Protettant  afcendency,  in  the 
fenfe  it  now  feems  to  be  received  in  this  country, 
is  an  eternal  fentence  of  baftardy  and  degradation; 
a  bar  in  the  efcutcheon  of  Ireland,  that  limits,  to 
her  more  fortunate  fitter,  the  inheritance  of  their 
common  parent  * 

When  the  wifhes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
oppofed  on  any  great  defign  of  national  advantage, 
we  ufually  aecule  (bene  refinement  in  the  cabinet 
of  England.  That  g  eat  nation  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
pend on  ftratagem,  for  its  connection  with  a 
country,  inclined  to  proceed  to  infatuation  in  its 
affectionate  attachment  to  Great  Britain.  It  will 
not  be  neceflary  to  in  fid  on  the  profligacy  of  that 
bafe  artifice — "  divide  and  govern'9  Surely  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  practife  it,  are  injudicious  in  the 
choice  both  of  the  nation,  and  the  particular  inftan- 
ces  for  which  they  felect  it.  Remove  the  caufe  of 
complaint,  the  effects,  of  conftquence  muft  ceafe  : 
the  intereit  of  the  filter  kingdoms,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  connection  and  property,  mutually  inter- 
mingled, will  fufficiently  provide  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  Empire.  A  profperous  people  will  never 
involve  itfelf,  in  the'calamities  of  civil  war,  merely 
to  indulge  ambition,  or  contend  for  a  phantom  of 
pre-eminence.  But  let  the  managers  for  EngliQi 
influence  beware  how  they  multiply  the  caufes  of 
difcontent,  and  inducements  to  innovation.  If 
every  fubdivifion  of  liithmen  be  angered  and  dif- 
contented  ;  if  the  Proteftant  complain,  that  his 

*  Much  is  faid  in  this  country  of  capacity  for  freedom  : 
bur,  in  fact,  thofe  nlone  are  unlit  to  enjoy  liberty,  who  deiire 
to  pervert  the  ufe  of  it. 
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privileges,  are  invaded  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  that 
he  is  defrauded  of  the  common  benefits  of  fociety. 
I  dare  not  dwell  on  the  profpect,  it  is  neither  cheer- 
ing nor  confolatory  to  the  friends  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  empire.  I  difcern  little  in  this  celebrated 
maxim,  befides  the  obligation  impofed  on  thofe 
who  practife  it,  to  obferve  a  more  vigilant  po- 
licy and  more  minute  attentions.  There  is  ano- 
ther, not  fo  much  ufed  by  politicians,  but  more 
valuable  than  volumes  of  their  myftery.  "  Do  to 
"  others  as  you  would  willingly  be  done  by."  If, 
by  the  aid  of  this  holy  precept,  the  artifice  of 
courts  was  reduced  to  common  fenfe,  and  common 
honefty,  the  lot  of  human  nature  would  become 
more  enviable,  and  the  condition  of  thofe  who 
govern  more  tranquil. 

Although  1  fliould  riot  prove  fuccefsful,  it 
will  at  leaft  be  fatisfactory,  to  have  removed  the 
queftion  from  the  loofe  invective  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  involved,  into  a  form  of  more  correct 
and  rational  deliberation.  The  object  of  my  eflay 
can  fcarcely  be  cenfured  ;  it  is  calculated  to  dif- 
fipate  the  antipathies,  and  compofe  the  diffenfions 
which  for  two  centuries  have  rendered  Ireland 
proverbially  the  land  of  faction.  With  the  zeal 
which  mould  animate  a  patriot,  but  preferving 
the  refpect  to  which  eftablilhed  ufage  is  entitled. 
Firm,  yet,  I  truft,  not  intemperate  in  my  expostula- 
tion, I  remonftrate  againft  that  part  of  our  domef- 
tic  policy  Which  has  been  frequently  pronounced 
erroneous,  and  by  means  of  which  the  natural 
advantages  of  our  fituation  are  faid  to  be  fruf- 
trated.  I  proceed  (till  farther  to  arraign  the 
artifices  of  deligning  men  who  uphold  this  fyf- 
tem,  and  the  delufion  of  falfe  reafooers  who  ac- 
quiefce  in  it,  as  forming  impediments  to  the  per- 
manent and  peaceful  fettlement  of  our  constitu- 
tion.   The  argument  will  probably  be  conducted 
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with  temper ;  it.  is  advanced  by  one,  who  takes  very: 
little  concern  in  the  pre-eminence  of  any  feet,  but 
who  willies  to  fee  the  jurifdi&ion  of  power  limited 
to  its  proper  objects,  and  whofe  feelings  are  warm 
in  the  caufe  of  juftice  and  his  country.  Fortunate 
country,  if  mutually  forgetting  the  animofities  to 
which  difte.mpered  times  gave  origin,  every  order 
of  citizens  were  alike  occupied  in  promoting  the 
public  welfare,  and.  alike  invited  to  participate  in 
the  public  happinefs. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  general  rules,  which  Jhould  guide  a  Legljlature 
in  impojing  penalties,  and  the  application  of  theft 
Yules  to  the  Irijh  ~Bopery  Lazvs. 

THE  Legiflature  in  the  Britifh  conftitution  isufu- 
ally  pronounced  omnipotent.  We  know  not,  it  is 
true,  of  a  tribunal  paramount  to  parliament,  and 
competent  in  the  firft  inftance  to  revife  or  to  annul 
its  ordinances.  But  ftill  there  lies  an  appeal  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  This  cenforial  right,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple is  authorized  to  infpect,  and  to  pronounce  on, 
political  tranfa&ions,  diftinguifhes  free  from  defpo- 
tic  governments.  The  institutions  of  the  Britifla 
nations  have  been  peculiarly  provident  to  main- 
tain it.  The  legiflator  is  bound  in  every  inftance 
to  exercife  his  truft  with  a  view  to  preferve  the 
harmony  of  the  ftate,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  the  individuals  who  compofe  it.  He  is  refpon- 
fible  with  his  reputation  for  the  exact  performance 
of  this  duty. 
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Where,  as  in  this  cafe  of  the  Irifli  popery  laws, 
a  facrifke  is  exacted  of  rights  effential  to  man's 
well  being,  and  the  penalties  impofed  wreft  from 
him  the  very  firft  advantages  he  could  have  hoped 
to  procure  by  political  avlbciarion,  it  becomes  a 
duty  more  indifpenfable,  that  perfons  in  authority 
•f-  fhall  juflify  their  conduct.    There  furely  exifts  no 
internal  and  decifive  evidence,  that  for  having  been 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  a  man  necef- 
farily  becomes  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  fociety, 
and  ought  to  be  excluded  from  its  advantages. 
Convincing  reafons  mould   indeed   be  offered, 
to  account  for  what  otherwife  feems  paradoxical ; 
that,  in  a  free  (late,  there  is  fuffered  to  arife  a  great 
landed,  and  a  great  monied  intereft,  not  connected 
with  the  conftitution,  not  participating  in  the  blef- 
fings  of  liberty,  not  by  any  means  concerned  to 
preferve  them.    I  cannot  admit  as  fufficient  what 
lbmetimes  is  alledged,  that  good  order  is  preferved 
by  maintaining  a  fubordination  of  religious  parties. 
No  religious  opinions,  nor  the  confequences  of  any 
religious  opinions,  are  as  likely  to  prove  fubverfive 
of  good  order  as  are  breach  of  faith,  reduction  and 
adultery  ;  crimes  againft  which,  it  would  feem  with- 
out detriment  to  the  ftate,  there  is  not  denounced 
a  fimilar  fentence  of  exclulion. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  popery  laws  are  fome 
kind  of  national  injury,  and  a  very  fevere  hardmip 
on  the  individual  fufferers.  A  queftion  then  arifes, 
are  thefe  evils  compenfated  by  any  counterbalance 
of  advantage  r  In  my  opinion  they  are  not ;  and  I 
(hall  endeavour  by  an  impartial  ftatement  of  their 
fuppofed  advantage  sand  certain  inconveniencies  to 
y~  fupport  this  fentiment.  It  will,  I  hope,  not  be 
denied  that  Roman  Catholics,  like  other  men,  are 
governed  by  their  paffions,  and  their  interefts,  and 
that  in  the  purfuit  of  either,  they  do  not,  after  the 
manner  of  wild  beafts,  rum  upon  their  prey  to  the 
ji of  deftruction,  but  are  guided  like  all  rational 
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beings,  by  rules  of  common  fenfe  and  of  expe- 
diency. 

If  nothing  can  be  oppofed,  but  that  ftale  repe- 
tition of  inve&ive  and  prejudice,  of  childifh  fur- 
mife,  and  vifionary  apprehenfion,  which  confti- 
tutes  in  general  the  accufation  againfl  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, my  argument  will  ftrongiy  plead  for  the 
reverfal  of  the  attainder  under  which  they  fuffer; 
and  with  the  more  force,  as  we  live  in  a  date  of 
fociety  in  which  government  ought  not,  as  in  the 
Turkifh  Empire,  to  be  reduced  to  the  defpotic  ex- 
pedient of  fecuring  on  fufpicion.  Indeed  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  fecure  the  (late  againfl;  the  Ca- 
tholics, are  meafures  to  fecure  it  againfl:  itfelf;  for 
if  that  rational,  and  equal  liberty,  which  the  Bri- 
tifh  conftitution  promifes,  was  communicated  to 
every  fubject,  what  intereit  could  perfons  of  this 
religion  have,  different  from  other  men,  whofe  pro- 
perty is  within  the  realm,  whofe  families  are  efta- 
blifhed  in  it,  and  who  muft  therefore  affociate 
their  private  concerns  with  the  welfare  of  their 
country  ? 
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CHAP.  1L 

Of  the  hardjhips  inflitled  on  the  Roman  Catholics  bf 
the  Popery  Laws. 

THE  definition  is  not  too  extenfive,  which  de- 
fcribes  the  clifqualifications  impofed  in  Ireland 
on  Roman  Catholics,  as  amounting  to  an  utter  ex- 
clusion from  all  that  can  cheriQi  the  fine  emotions, 
or  gratify  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  noble  mind  ; 
from  whatever  imparts  its  energy  to  courage  :  to 
genius  strength  and  animation.  They  constitute 
an  ordinance  of  (late,  forbidding  two  thirds  of  the 
Irifh  people  to  confider  themfelves  men  of  princi- 
ple, or  freemen. 

Through  the  entire  fyftem  thefe  charafteriflics 
are  predominant,  power  and  confidence  are  rigidly 
withheld,  and  a  line  drawn  between  the  objects  of 
coercion,  and  all  other  members  of  the  community; 
the  mod  profligate  of  the  reformed  feels  is  prefum- 
ed  more  truft-worthy,  than  any  however  reputable 
of  the  unfavoured  religion  ;  and  the  latter  are, 
upon  all  occafions  expofed  to  the  contumely  of  this 
mortifying  fuppofition. 

Thus,  by  withholding  from  them  the  elective 
franchife,  they  are  pronounced  unfit  to  aft  as 
truftees  for  their  own,  and  for  their  country's  liber- 
ty, and  deprived  of  reprefentation,  that  effence  and 
first  principle  of  a  free  constitution. 

They  are  precluded  from  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment through  the  medium  of  the  active  profeffions ; 
and  from  the  emolument  which  lefs  ambitious 
induftry  might  obtain  in  the  distribution  of  public 
employments. 
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They  are  ftigmatized  as  fufpicious  perfons,  ta 
whom  the  prudence  of  the  legiilature  is  obliged  to 
deny  the  ordinary  protection  of  defending  them- 
felves  by  military  weapons. 

The  midnight  robber,  if  refitted,  is  enabled  to 
exchange  his  character  by  day,  and  to  expofe  his 
victim  to  a  legalized  injury  ;  a  peaceable  citizen 
may  be  punifhed  for  having  in  his  poffeffion  thofe 
arms  by  which  his  life  was  protected. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  that  this  penalty  is  rarely 
inflieled  ;  the  cant  of  the  prefent  day  is  liberality 
of  fentiment  and  conduct ;  as  twenty  years  back 
it  was  the  dangers  of  popery,  and  the  neceffity  of 
preventing  the  growth  of  it ;  poffibly  the  caprice 
of  twenty  years  hence  may  redore  the  original 
order  of  precaution  and  jealoufy. 

Neither  does  it  afford  much  confolation,  that  a 
difpenfing  power  is  conferred  on  government;  the 
fufferers  have  good  ground  to  complain,  that  a 
rath  and  nnneceflary  mark  of  opprobium  is  fet 
upon  their  body  :  that  the  relief  to  individuals  is 
rendered  precarious  by  the  forms  of  application, 
and  burdenfome  by  the  perquifites  of  office.  The 
nation  at  large  will  ferioufly  conflder,  whether,  as 
with  the  riling  profperity  of  Ireland,  the  property 
of  Roman  Catholics  becomes  extenfive,  fo  dan- 
gerous an  engine  of  influence  (hould  be  entrufted 
to  the  executive  government. 

Every  citizen,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
qualifications  and  merit,  has  pretentions  to  (hare 
in  the  rotation  of  public  offices.  We  contribute 
with  more  cheerfulnefs  our  quota  to  the  public 
exigencies,  when  we  recollect  that,  from  this  fund, 
perhaps  a  fon,  or  brother,  abfolutely  does  at  prefent, 
pr  is  likely  at  fome  future  day  to  derive,  the  means 
of  honorable  fubfrftence;  and  thus  in  the  emolument 
of  clofe  connexions,  the  burden  of  taxes  is  alle- 
viated. From  this  confolation,  faint  and  frivolous 
indeed,  the  Roman  Catholic,  by  the  fpecial  inter- 
ference 
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ference  of  the  legiflature  is  precluded.  An  aft  of 
rigour  the  more  unwarrantable,  as  the  Sovereign 
alone  is  the  difpenfer  of  public  bounty ;  and  there 
is  no  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  without  the 
admonition  of  an  Aft  of  Parliament,  he  would  not 
in  cafe  of  danger,  provide  with  fufficient  vigilance 
for  his  own  fecurity. 

The  prohibition  to  embark  in  the  moft  enviable 
profeffions,  challenges  its  place  in  this  investigation. 
To  a  Roman  Catholic  of  ordinary  means,  unlefs 
he  will  confent  to  a  wafteful  partition  of  his  pro- 
perty, inftead  of  a  fource  of  pride  and  confolation, 
his  children  are  a  burden.  Clofed  to  this  order  of 
citizens  are  the  avenues  which  lead  from  the  middle 
to  the  fuperior  ranks  of  life,  the  fafcinating  career 
of  intellect  and  genius.— In  the  various  walks  of 
traffic,  to  which  this  people  are  limited,  it  is  idle, 
nay  dangerous,  to  engage  without  a  natural  bias9 
or  habits  ftrongly  imprefled  by  education.  Let  but 
the  accident  of  birth  or  early  prejudice  fix, 
in  the  Romifh  faith,  a  mind  naturally  intelligent  and 
active ;  the  vigour  which  might  have  fignalized  itfelf 
in  the  field,  the  fertile  foil  in  which  imagination 
had  luxuriantly  fprouted,  and  good  fenft  been  cul- 
tivated with  advantage,  produces  but  an  outlaw, 
a  vagabond,  or  bankrupt.  Of  the  ill  policy  of 
rehiring  in  the  military  departments  the  fervices 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  the  brave 
men  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  have  frequently  been  cited  in  evidence. 
A  domeftic  leffon,  ftill  recent,  might  have  inftt'ucted 
the  Ji  i(h  nation,  that  the  precaution  was  ufelefs  if 
not  imprudent.  When  every  gale  was  expected  to 
waft  invafion  to  the  coaft ;  and  in  the  general  de- 
preffion  of  the  empire,  the  people  of  Ireland,  ad- 
drefiing  themfelves,  like  the  antient  Britons  to  their 
accuftomed  protectors,  were  rebuffed  like  that  peo- 
ple, with  a  tale  of  mifcarriage,  a  picture  of  diflrefs, 
and  a  confeffion  of  inability ;  in  that  day  of  con- 
a  fufion 
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fufion,  this  boafted  wifdom  of  pad  times,  and  thefe 
precious  inditutions,  the  refblt  of  it,  were  alike  for- 
gotten. There  was  no  inclination,  no  leifure  to 
confult  a  catechifm,  a  martyrology,  or  a  legend,  in 
order  to  decide  what  meafure  of  confidence  might  be 
repofed  in  men,  when  their  d eared  intereds  are  in 
jeopardy.  But  recolle&ing  for  once  the  natural  force 
of  the  date,  thefe  infulted  and  injurec^  Papids  were 
called  to  defend  a  country  in  which  they  were  not 
cherilhed.  The  Roman  Catholics,  without  hesita- 
tion or  relu&ance,  came  forward.  To  their  decided 
interpolition  Ireland,  nay  the  Britifh  empire,  was,  at 
that  day  of  terror,  indebted  for  its  prefervation.  Dif- 
appointed  in  the  expectation  of  internal  fuccour, 
France  abandoned,  as  hopelefs,  a  project,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  deligned,  and  for  which 
meafures  had,  with  no  little  prudence,  been  con- 
certed. But  mark  in  the  fequel  the  retribution 
made  to  thefe  excellent  citizens.  Happy  had 
that  peril  proved  for  Ireland,  if  the  hurricane, 
which  fwept  the  vermin  of  peevifh  apprehenfions 
from  the  land,  had  terminated  their  exidence.  They 
returned  as  the  horizon  grew  ferene,  to  indulge  in 
the  funlhine,  and  mar  the  profpects  of  our  tran- 
quillity. Popery  again  became  formidable.  When 
their  fervices  ceafed  to  be  neceflary,  there  was  leifure 
to  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. The  arms  entruded  to  them  were  in  ge- 
neral recalled,  and  themfelves  difcarded  from  mod 
volunteer  corps  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
had  immediately  witnefTed  their  exertions.*  In  the 
only  indance,  when  they  might  have  betrayed  their 
country,  they  were  truded ;  they  were  careflfed^ 
and  confided  in  at  a  time,  when,  if  ill  dif- 
pofed  to  the  date,  their  treachery  might  have 
produced  ferious  mifchief.    Jn  the  face  of  that  very 


*  This  happened  at  Cork*  June,  17  79. 
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enemy,  whom  their  prepofTeffions  were  fuppofed  to 
favour,  they  were  embodied  ;  at  this  day  their 
moft  fanguine  exertions  to  injure  the  civil  or  eccleli- 
aftical  eftablifhment  could  not  fucceed,  and  they  now 
are  treated  with  diffidence  and  contumely.  Whence 
this  whimfical  overflow  of  confidence,  this  unnatural 
return  of  fufpicion  ?  Let  thofe  reconcile  the  appa- 
rent inconliftoncy,  to  whom  the  bondage  of  their 
equals  feems  of  little  moment,  and  who  attempt 
to  juftify  it  by  fome  plea  of  wifdom,  or  appeal  to 
expediency.  I  cannot  grant,  that  men  ever  do 
become  fo  negligent  of  their  concerns,  as  to  tempt 
an  enemv  amongft  them,  merely  becaufe  he  coin- 
cides with  them  in  fome  articles  of  creed  and  difci- 
pline ;  but  completely  to  refute  thofe  who  affert, 
that  their  country  cannot  depend  on  the  Roman 
Catholics,  let  us  judge  the  caufe  on  its  own  inter- 
nal evidence.  If  their  mifplaced  affections  have 
deviated  from  what  duty  dictates,  they  mult  furely 
have  fome  obiect.  France  and  Spain  are  the  only 
powers  to  whom  they  might  reafc  nably  attach  them- 
felves.  That  they  were  not  attached  to  either,  is 
fufnciently  evinced  by  the  circumftance  already  cited. 
Ifthefe  courts  had  adherents  in  the  country,  a  fecret 
intelligence  mufi:  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  never 
could  a  more  favourable  opportunity  occur  to  pro- 
fit of  our  divilions,  than  when  the  perfons  on 
whofe  difpofitions  they  could  rely,  were  abfolutely 
prepared  with  arms  to  receive  them.  No  fuch 
inclination,  no  fuch  intelligence  at  the  time  were 
even  hinted  at ;  it  was  fuppofed,  and  the  fuppo- 
fition  proceeded  no  further,  that  the  poor,  be- 
caufe they  are  defperate,  would  become  outra- 
geous. Why  then  was  the  old  fyftem  of  rigorous 
coercion  revived  againft  men  who,  in  the  leafon 
cf  danger  and  trial,  had  given  a  teft  fo  unequivocal 
of  their  fidelity  ?  To  me  there  feems  more  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  brutality  of  fifty  years  back ;  however 
trroneou*  the  judgement  of  thofe  who  at  that  day 
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haraffed  the  Roman  Catholics ;  however  cenfurable 
their  demeanour,  it  was  confident  throughout.  On 
every  rumour  of  invafion,  the  members  of  this 
obnoxious  feci:  were  treated  with  rigour,  and  their 
places  of  worfhip  levelled  ;  but  even  in  that  con- 
duel  there  was  fomewhat  more  than,  a  wifll  to 
exercife  dominion,  and  as  a  pretext  to  preferve  it, 
an  affectation  of  terror,  which  was  proved  hypocriti- 
cal, and  a  groundlefs  impoliticn  by  the  perilous  fitu- 
ation,  that  difplayed  the  genuine  fentiments  of  * 
every  individual.  After  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  borne  thefe  two  extremes  of  peace  and 
danger,  no  comment  is  wanting  to  explain  the 
motives.  There  are  certainly  well-meaning  per- 
fons  deluded  by  falfe  apprehenfions  relative  to 
property,  and  the  eftablifhment.  On  each  of 
thefe  topics  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  fatisfadlion. 
Too  many  are  led  away  by  the  incenfe  their  vanity 
receives  in  the  confeioufnefs  that  they  mix  with 
men,  whofe  influence  on  the  date  is  to  their 
Own  comparatively  diminutive,  whom  they  are 
authorized  to  treat  with  the  arrogance  of  protection, 
and  from  whom  they  may  receive  the  homage  of 
dependence. 

The  right  of  being  reprefented  in  parliament  is 
not,  as  fome  perfons  weakly  or  wickedly  infinuate, 
a  bawble  that  attracts  feptennial  refpeel:,  and  foothes 
the  fhort-lived  vanity  of  the  proprietor.  The  elec- 
tive franchife  is  the  foul  of  freedom;  the  vital 
principle,  which  circulates  through  the  body  politic, 
a  dream  diffuiing  animation,  nourifhment,  and  vi- 
gour ;  where  it  exids  not,  the  people  is  an  inert  mafs; 
where  the  falutary  current  does  not  reach,  morbid 
excrefcence  or  gangrene.  However  remote  his  in- 
fluence on  the  date  machine,  the  confeioufnefs  that 
he  poflefles  fome  influence,  gives  to  each  proud  af- 
fociate  in  the  general  privilege,  that  fenfe  of  dig- 
nity and  independence  which  ennobles  the  meaneft 
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of  a  free  people.    I  need  not  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  this  fentiment  in  elevating  the  public  mind, 
and  forming  a  national  character ;    the  leflon  was 
taught  in  America,  it  was  taught  at  Marfton  Moor 
and  Edgehill ;  but  even  on  common  interests  and 
occurrences,  the  right  of  fuffrage  has  its  operation. 
Upon  this,  as  upon  a  ground  work,  are  erected  the 
fyftems  of  refponfibility  and  controul,  thefe  malTy 
pillars  in  the  fabric  of  the  conftitution.    By  this 
are  men  at  the  helm  of  government  kept  fteady 
to  the  object  of  their  truft,  and  compelled  on  all  oc- 
cations  to  coniult  the  happinefs,  and  feek  the  appro- 
bation of  the  fubject.    Parliamentary  influence,  in 
its  varied  degrees,  is  the  chain  which  links  the  moft 
eminent  with  the  lower  orders,  and  the  recommen- 
dation to  numberlefs  kind  offices,  which  many  (land 
in  need  of.    The  gentleman  by  his  weight  at  the 
county  election  fecures  to  himfelf  an  importance  far 
from  defpicable  in  the  confideration  of  rural  politics. 
To  the  citizen  or  yeoman  it  obtains  the  kindnefs 
of  many,   the   marked  protection   of  fome  one 
among  his  powerful  neighbours  :  thus  constituting, 
but  revocable  at  pleafure,   a  fort  of  feudal  inter- 
courfe,  promoted  and  kept  alive  by  a  reciprocity  of 
kindnefs  and  advantage.    I  appeal  to  thofe  whom 
it  is  moft  material  to  convince,  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people ;   will  any  one  among  them 
deny,  that  pending  his  pretentions  to  reprefent  any 
great  city  or  county,  he  is  not  obliged,  whatever 
may  be  his  feelings,  to  extend  protection  to  the 
word  and  meanefi  of  thole  who  can  ferve  him,  ra- 
ther than  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  no  matter  how  me- 
ritorious, but  from  whom  no  fuch  aid  can  be  ex- 
pected ? 

"Without  the  elective  franchife  there  is  no  fecurity 
that  government  may  not  at  any  time  alleviate  the 
burdens  of  the  date,  by  a  partial  tax  on  Popilb  pro- 
perty \  this  fpecies  of  outrage  is  not  without  a  pre- 
cedent i  in  the  affefimertf  of  fome  county  taxes 
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it  is  well  known  to  have  been  already  pra&ifed* 
The  Roman  Catholics  pofTefs  not  that  controul  over 
the  difpofal  or  impofition  of  public  money,  which 
is  given  to  property  in  every  ftate  pretending  to 
freedom  ;  for  the  diftribution  of  equal  juftice  they 
are  (imply  to  depend  on  common  honefty,  a  vir- 
tue  of  cafual  and  uncertain  operation,  and  which  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  on  as  overpowering  the  dic- 
tates of  a  man's  private  intereft  i  in  all  this  I  can 
dilcern  nothing  to  difcriminate  their  fituation  from 
that  of  the  fubjecls  of  any  arbitrary  monarch.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  ftatutes  to  inflidt  fine  or  corporal  pu- 
nilhment  at  difcretion ;  they  have  that  benefit  of 
the  common  law  to  which  any  ftranger  vifiting  the 
country  is  equally  entitled,  and  from  which,  if 
fhipwrecked  on  a  foreign  coaft,  they  would  not  by 
the  fpecial  interference  of  a  legislature  be  pre- 
cluded. 

An  argument  will  here  be  offered  which  often  has 
been  advanced  in  that  long  feafon  of  mifrule  and 
criminal  ill  policy,  which  preceded  the  flrft  allevia- 
tion of  thefe  grievances ;  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics pofTefs  civil  liberty,  the  diftindHon  between  that 
and  political  power  will  delicately  be  laid  down, 
and  we  (hail  hear  it  aflerted,  that  whilft  the  one  is 
not  invaded,  the  other,  a  vain  pageant,  may  be 
wanted  without  detriment.  That  is,  if  they  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  without  fome  alledged  caufe, 
they  fhail  not  be  fpoiled  or  imprifoned;  if  there 
exift  no  particular  ufage  of  fending  a  Papift  to  the 
baftinado  or  the  galleys,  they  may  truft  to  the  vir- 
tue, or  rather  to  the  convenience  of  others,  that  this 
custom  of  forbearance  will  not  be  violated.  It  has 
ever  been  held  to  be  a  cruel  opprefllon  that  thofe  who 
govern,  feparate  their  intereft  from  thofe  who  fubmit. 
Is  it  in  this  cafe  not  to  be  confidered  an  hardfhip  ? 
Is  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  that  experience  and 
that  maxim  which  pronounces  the  vain  hope. that 
civil  rights  fhall  be  held  fecure,  unlefs  the  enjoy- 
ment 
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rrient  be  guaranteed  by  a  reafonable  proportion  of 
political  liberty  ?  Without  that,  we  hold  our  freedom 
but  by  connivance.  He  who  advifes  that  the  deareft 
concerns  of  his  fellow  citizens  fhould  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  magiftrate,  or  the  multitude,  reafons  in- 
accurately on  human  nature,  and  propofes  that 
rule  for  others  to  which  he  would  not  readily 
fubmit  his  own  interefts.  Would  any  man  con- 
fent  to  hold  by  the  permiflion  of  a  minifter,  his 
property,  or  his  life,  his  claim  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
or  to  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  ?  Surely 
not ;  the  confidence  that  thefe  blefllngs  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  power  and  incroachment  of 
prerogative,  gives  to  the  Britifh  conftitution  that 
Superior  excellence  which  Europe  envies.  To 
preferve  inviolate  this  bleffing  has  been  the  motive 
to  every  conflict  which  the  Britifh  people  engaged  in* 
The  Roman  Catholics  poffefs  at  this  inftant  no  con- 
troul  whatever  over  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and 
can  fcarcely  enfure  to  themfelves  common  refpect* 
from  the  mean  perfons  to  whom  the  loweft  depart-* 
ments  of  power  are  intruded ;  what  then  do  we 
gain  by  the  buftle  and  cumberfome  forms  of  a  free 
government  I  a  precarious  exemption  from  injury> 
to  be  continued  during  the  caprice  of  the  many,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  few,  and  held  at  beft  by  no 
more  fecure  tenure  than  a  fluctuating  fafhion  of  li- 
berality. Equal,  and  probably  more  durable  advan- 
tages are  to  be  had  in  any  civilized  monarchy* 
We  hear  at  every  inftant  that  power  is  a  truft  de- 
legated to  fome,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  ;  that 
government,  and  more  efpecially  the  form  we  live 
under,  is  not  a  confpiracy  to  promote  the  emolu-* 
ment  of  a  part,  but  a  rational  and  extenfive  fyftem 
of  happinefs  to  all  its  members  j  and  who  are  youj 
who  intrude  between  my  interefts  and  me,  and  aver 
that  you  are  better  qualified  than  myfelf  to  defend 
my  happinefs  ?  No  ;  if  we  are  to  ferve,  let  our  vaf- 
falage  be  qualified  by  the  dignity  of  thofe  who  are 
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to  command  ys  ;  Jet  it  be  to  an  illuftrious  monarch; 
let  not  one  fourth  of  the  nation  claim  it  as  a  privi- 
lege of  their  faith  to  be  our  tafk-rmfters.  The 
cup  of  flavery,  ever  a  bitter  draught,  is  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  clumfy  infolence  of  thofe 
who  adminifter  it.  Thus  fhould  the  Irifli  Ca- 
tholics reafon ;  but  they  fhould  not  content  them- 
felves  with  realbning.  There  are  breaches  in 
the  conftitution  acceflible  to  a  monied  intereft  ;  in 
thefe  fhould  they  fatten,  on  thefe  intrench,  and 
then  tell  their  grievances  with  temperate,  but 
unaccommodating  fortitude.  The  leflbn  of  li- 
berality could  not  fail  to  prove  inftructive,  if  read 
to  the  minifler  by  a  few  complying  friends  in  par* 
liament. 

I  ihall  in  a  proper  place  touch  on  the  evil  confe- 
quences  of  withholding  from  men  the  benefit  of  their 
good  conduct  external  reputation.    It  enters  into 
this  part  of  my  eflay,  only  to  remark  the  fevere  ty- 
ranny whicfi  purfues  a  man  to  the  judgement  feat 
of  his  own  heart,  and  there  compels  his  feelings  to 
execute  the  fentence  of  degradation.  Pre-eminence 
never  occafions  difguft  unlefs  when  the  diftin&ion. 
is  made  between  perlbns  mixing  in  the  fame  fociety, 
and  otherv/ne  upon  terms  nearly  equal.  It  never  was 
the  haughty  demeanor  of  a  Soubife  or  Montmorenci, 
that,  exafperating  the  people  of  France  produced  the 
prefent  revolution.    No ;  it  was  the  beggar  Count, 
and  half-naked  Chevalier,  it  was  the  arrogance  of  the 
petite  nobleJJey  difperled  through  country  towns  and 
fubordinate  departments,  claiming  fuperior  title  to 
royal  favour  and  patronage.    Certainly,  mod  of  the 
praife  bellowed  on  the  French  men  of  figure  and 
landed  fortune,  is  well  founded  ;  but  in  the  defence 
of  that  nobility,  no  account  is  taken  of  thofe  who 
having  no  other  claim  to  rank,  but  that  derived  from, 
the  vain  diftindtion  of  title,  never  omitted  an  oc- 
cafion  to  reproach  with  their  accidental  precedence, 
men  who  equalled  or  exceeded  them  in  merit  or" 
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fortune;  nearly  fimilar  is  the  fituation  of  Ireland. 
The  body  of  Proteftants  is  fufficiently  numerous  to 
affume  an  afcendant,  not  enough  fb  to  cut  off  com- 
petition. We  have  feen  the  face  of  the  noble  oli- 
garchy of  France;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  Proteftant  democratic  oligarchy  of  Ireland 
pan  have  a  yery  long  duration. 
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CHAP.  III. 


■The  Reafons  upon  zvhlch  the  Popery  Laws  are  vin 

dicated. 

OF  thofe  who  have  treated  this  fubject,  to  fome, 
the  original  defign  of  the  Popery  Laws  ap- 
pears prudential  ;  in  a  country,  they  alledge,  agi- 
tated by  contending  factions,  afettlement  could  only 
be  efte&ed  by  ftrong  exertions  of  authority ;  to  fuch 
perfons  it  might  be  replied,  that  this  great  end 
would  have  been  more  eahiyaccomplilhed  by  modes 
of  conciliation,  than  of  rigour ;  that  the  fyftem  fa* 
vours  of  partiality,  rather  than  precaution;  that  the 
project  of  bellowing  on  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity a  monopoly  of  trufts,  privileges,  and  emolu- 
ments, CQuld  never  be  juft  in  any  nation,  or  politic 
in  a  free  one.  Bqt  as  mod  of  thefe  writers  cenfurc 
the  continuance  of  burdenfome  and  ufelefs  reftrig- 
tions,  which  have  obvioufly  furyived  their  mean* 
ing,  I  (hall  on  this  head  abftain  from  contro- 
verfy.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  point  now  in 
difcuffion,  whether  the  acts  were  the  refult  of  wif- 
dom,  or  of  outrage  ;  calmly  digefted  in  the  cabinet, 
or  imagined  in  the  wantonnefs  of  civil  vi&ory.  <c  I 
"  come  to  bury  Casfar,  not  to  praife  him,"  Let 
it  apologize  for  the  authors  of  the  penal  (tatutes 
againft  Papifts,  that  they  legislated  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  The 
code  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,,  is  not  fo 
much  calculated  to  defame  their  memories,  as  to 
illuftrate,  by  an  additional  example,  the  general 
imperfection  of  our  nature,  unhappily  too  eager 
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to  grafp  at  power,  and  feldom  very  temperate  in 
the  ufe  of  it. 


 "  Proud  man, 

Clad  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
"  Flays  fuch  lantaiYic  tricks."  i 

On  the  mod  favourable  conftru&ion,  the  perfons 
who  framed  this  fy item  mult  have  only  deii gr.ed 
it  a  temporary  expedient,  until  a  more  perfect 
arrangement  could  be  eltablifhed  ;  and  if  I  were 
(imply  to  bind  myfelf  by  thefe  limits,  and  to 
(hew  that  in  the  prefent  ttate  of  Ireland,  the  Po- 
pery Laws  are  ufelefs,  every  purpofe  of  my  argument 
would  be  anfwered. 

I  pafsbyas  iupcrficial  inventive;,  upon  which  no 
man  of  fenfe,  experience,  or  information  can  reafon, 
the  charges  of  criminal  principle  and  conduc;  hich 
mutually  have  been  alledgedand  retorted;  no  religion 
ever  fanctioned  that  which  the  law  of  nature  repro- 
bates; nay,  more,  never  did  bonds  of  vice  hold  toge- 
ther any  numerous  fociety.  One  cannot  fit  down  to 
iuftify  what  every  foldier  has  done,  or  every  pedant 
written.  In  the  tumult  of  the  reformation,  as  in  all 
great  conflicts,  of  which  the  point  at  itTue  is  im- 
portant, enormities  were  certainly  perpetrated.  If 
an  alteration  of  drefs,  language,  or  jurifprudence, 
had  been  compelled  by  authority,  parties  of  limilar 
animofity  would  mofl:  probably  have  been  generated. 
The  contention  would  have  been  managed  with 
equal  vehemence,  and  accompanied  with  inftances 
of  violence  no  Jefs  atrocious  ;  but  he  cannot  be  fe- 
rious,  or  if  ferious,  he  cannot  behoneH:,  who  fecks 
for  precedents  of  miigovernment  in  the  annals  of 
barbarous  times,  and  cites  authorities  which,  upon 
no  other  occafion,  would  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  glean  together  the  fcattered  in- 
ftances of  mifconduct;  and  on  the  acts  of  ferocious 
j&ges  to  ground  a  charge  againft  the  poli(hed  inha- 
bitants 
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bitantsof  modem  Europe.  Perfecution,  thecoarfe 
expedient  of  an  arrogant,  unfeeling  mind,  which 
tuts  fhe  knot  it  mould  unravel,  is  not  in  any  inftance 
to  be  jiiftified  ;  but  if  a  plea  of  extenuation  may 
be  offered,  it  comes,  without  doubt,  on  the  fide  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  They  maintained  a  fyftem 
which  had  interwoven  itfelf.  with  their  laws  and 
prejudices ;  nay,  with  their  very  notions  of  the 
Divine  Being,  which  had  been  delivered  as  vene- 
rable by  their  parents  and  inftructors,  and  authenti- 
cated as  they  thought  by  tradition,  and  prefcription 
immemorial.  The  doctrines  too  of  the  reformers 
attacked  the  temporal  interefts,  and  thus  exafpe- 
rated  the  feelings  of  many  princes.  If  the  courtefy 
of  modern  philofophy  offers  in  excufe  for  the  good 
Trajan,  and  benevolent  Pliny,  that  the  one  enjoin- 
ing, the  other  executing  rigid  methods  of  coercion 
^againft  the  flrft  Chriftians,  Were  milled  by  ignorance 
of  what  they  puniftied,  and  by  falfe  ideas  of  obedi- 
ence and  piety  ;  that  they  fuppofed  the  doctrines 
of  this  people  interfered  with  their  allegiance,  and 
faw  in  their  practice  a  fupercili6us  contumely  for 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  ;  how  is  it  poffible  to 
refufe  a  like  apology,  and  for  fimilar  motives,  to 
the  fovereigns  of  the  dark  ages,  unacquainted,  like 
Trajan,  with  the  tendency  of  the  prbpofed  innova- 
tions, but  not  like  that  Emperbr,  wife  and  enligh- 
tened ?  We  pity  the  error  and  ignorance  of  our  an- 
ceftors ;  we  regret  that  literature  had  not  foftened 
their  manners,  fubdued  their  fierce  parTions, 
and  enlarged  their  fphere  of  intellect.  But  on 
him  only  can  I  look  with  amazement,  who,  at 
this  day,  will  continue  to  propofe  barbarians  for 
S  model,  and  rely  upon  fuch  precedents  to  coun- 
tenance a  dominion,  inconfiftent  with  every  law  of 
Juftice,  and  every  principle  of  liberty..  If  the  old 
church  of  Rome  was  that  deluded  and  fanguinary 
imorifter  her  adverfaries  reprefent  her,  were  they 
tround  to  recede  only  from  her  errors  in  fpeculation  ? 
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Were  her  errors  in  practice  to  be  confecrated  in 
the  new  fyftem  of  church  eftablilhment,  or  treafured 
in  a  fafe  repofitory  to  ferve  upon  occafion  the  Pro- 
teltant  government  of  Ireland  ? 

There  are  other  arguments  more  fpecioufly 
urged,  or  at  lead  which  feem  to  have  left  more 
impreffion  on  the  public  mind,  and  on  which  1  mail 
therefore  beftow  a  clofer  criticifm.  It  is  alledged 
that  there  is  fome  lurking  principle  of  evil  either 
in  the  doctrines  ordifcipline  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  tend  to  diminifh  a  man's  attachment  to  our 
free  conftitution,  and  to  eftrange  his  affections  from 
the  reigning  family.  That  there  are  dormant 
claims  of  Roman  Catholics,  which  they  are  likely 
to  produce,  if  they  acquire  weight  fufficient  to  make 
the  demand  with  confidence;  and  which,  if  pro- 
duced, muft  make  the  country  a  fcene  of  wild  con- 
fufion.  Laftly,  that  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  the 
eftablimment,  it  is  not  fafe  to  countenance  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  fage  to  deprefs  it  by  every 
means  within  the  limits  of  common  humanity.  I 
conceive  thefe  objections  are  ftated  as  ftrongly 
as  they  ever  have  been  put.  In  giving  the  firft,  it 
was  impoflible  to  avoid  the  contradiction  which  it 
obvioufly  contains.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
charged  with  a  difpofition  to  republicanifm,  it  might 
account  for  their  fuppofed  antipathy  to  the  prince ; 
or,  if  deemed  extravagantly  attached  to  the  blood 
joyal,  we  might  confiderthe  charge  of  indifference 
to  liberty  as  not  utterly  chimerical ;  but  that  they 
fhould  at  once  fall  out  with  the  two  contending 
members  of  the  ftate,  the  monarchical  and  demo- 
cratic parts  of  it.  If  their  prefumed  diflike  is 
never  to  be  called  into  action,  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  not 
worth  commenting  on.  If  it  is  to  appear  on  the 
ftage  of  politics,  the  fpoil,  which  ever  way  won, 
mult  be  given  to  enrich  an  enemy ;  either  the 
powers  of  the  crown  muft  be  contracted  in  favour 
of  popular  liberty,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  beaten 
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down  to  Iwell  the  triumph,  and  improve  the  pro- 
perty  of  this  hated  prerogative.  If  fuch  be  the  policy 
of  Papifts,  feeble,  unoperative,  and  ineffectual,  truft 
them,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  with  all  the  powers 
they  demand :  he  is  a  (hallow  politician  to  whom 
their  machinations  can  be  ever  formidable. 

Whilftj  there  exilted  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
whofe  claim  theRoman  Catholics  might  be  fuppofed 
$o  patronize,  this  abfurdity  was  fomewhat  lefs  para- 
doxical ;  but  that  pretext  of  fufpicion  is  now  re- 
moved, the  romances  of  flander,  with  which  the 
prefent  age  have  been  infefled,  have  not  dared  to 
hint  an  infinuation  fo  improbable.  The  race  of 
the  claimants  is  extinct ;  the  pretentions  antiquated. 
Even  Scotland  has  acquiefced  in  the  prefent  fettie- 
naent ;  and  in  that  favoured  nation,  which  has  been 
much  lefs  punimed  than  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics, 
for  proofs  of  attachment,  incomparably  more  une- 
quivocal, there  is  not  now  to  be  found  a  man  who 
either  retains  himfelf  or  fufpefts  his  neighbour  of  an 
affection  to  the  Stuart  family. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  fuppofe  that 
three  millions  of  men,  although  no  better  ap- 
pointed than  with  clubs  and  ruftic  implements, 
fhould  for  a  century  have  fubmitted  to  a  govern- 
ment of  which  they  mortally  hated  both  the  forms 
and  administrators ;  and  a  government  furely  not 
eftablifhed  on  any  project  for  procuring  their  hap- 
pinefs.  Yet  not  alone  were  the  Roman  Catholics 
tranquil  under  thefe  circumftances,  but  they  fuf- 
tained  the  teft  of  two  dangerous  rebellions ;  and 
pn  *  a  third  critical  emergency,  took  arms  to  repel 
an  enemy  who  had  ufually  afforded  them  refuge, 
and  with  whom  their  adverfaries  were  fond  to  infi-r 
nuate  fome  latent  connection. 


*  The  intended  French  invafion  in  the  lafl  war. 
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Wemufl:  not  omit  the  grofs  and  criminal  abfurdity 
of  punifhing  a  fuppofed  difaffection,  not  manifefted 
by  any  overt  act,  a  velleity  not  difcoverable  in 
any  part  of  this  people's  conduct ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  on  all  occafions  loudly 
and  ftrenuoufly  proclaimed  their  affection  for  the 
reigning  family,  and  they  are  to  be  credited,  for 
their  profeffion  is  confident  with  reafon  and  expe- 
rience,  a*id  what  is  al  l  edged  in  contradiction  is 
directly  repugnant  to  boch.    Whilft  they  are  de- 
barred all  intercourfe  with  the  conftitution,  who 
can  demand  of  them  more  than  phlegmatic  approba- 
tion ?  To  the  fovereign  their  feelings  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  more  animated ;  purfued  with  pitilefs  anti- 
pathy,  under  the  throne  the  Roman  Catholics 
fought  protection.    They  were  received  with  ten- 
dernefs,  and  much  mitigated  of  that  rigorous  doom 
which  their  country  had  denounced  againfl  them. 
A  natural  confequence  enfued,  the  Roman  Catholics 
became  partifans  of  prerogative.    Had  the  event 
been  different,  they  Nitl  not  been  men;  they  had 
>tiot  poffeffed  the  ordinary  emotions  of  a  fufceptible 
heart,  nor  the  ordinary  difcernment  of  a  penetrating 
underftanding  ;  but  from  this  very  circumftance, 
an  argument  of  importance  is  to  be  adduced  for 
the  abolition  of  this  prepofterous  jurifprudence,  it 
opens  an  additional  fource  of  influence  to  the  crown, 
and  facilitates  between  the  fovereign  and  fubject, 
a  connection  incompatible  with  freedom,  and  which 
evil  and  intereftcd  men  may  abufe  to  the  worft  pur- 
pofes.  The  people  ought  to  wreft  this  jewel  from  the 
crown,  but  they  fhould  not  bury  it.  Two  millions  of 
men  can  never  be  viewed  with  indifference  in  the  fet- 
dement  of  a  nation ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  left 
than  ever  in  the  prefent  age,  that  like  brutes,  they 
may  be  guided  at  the  fancy  of  their  conductor.  Let 
the  democracy  imitate  for  a  falutary  purpofe  that 
plan  of  attention  and  meeknefs  which  mould  be 
viewed  in  the  executive  power  with  jealoufy ;  it 
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js  furely  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  friends  c4 
freedom  to  attempt  a  coalition  with  a  large  body, 
of  citizens,  whofe  voice,  if  it  were  only  to  join  in 
jthe  outcry  of  liberty,  muft  be  important ;  and  that 
is  not  an  idle  or  contemptible  experiment  which 
afcertains  whether  men,  who  in  conftitutional  de- 
bates mult  be  courted,  becaufe  they  are  nu- 
merous, incorrigibly  perfilt  in  a  whimfical  predi- 
lection for  implicit  obedience,  or  may  not  be  won 
even  by  their  own  intereft  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  and  be  employed  as  ufeful  auxiliaries  under 
the  banners  of  the  conftitution.* 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  man,  not  infane, 
(hould  be  fufpected  of  gratukoufly  fuirending  his 
liberty,  rather  than  his  fortune,  or  any  other  ad- 
vantage. Certainly,  a  charge  fo  contradictory  to 
common  fenfe,  needs  the  corroboration  of  fpecific 
evidence.  1  do  not  fee  this  evidence;  it  is  not  in  tl.e 
doctrines  which  the  church  of  Rome  avows ;  it  is 
not  in  the  practice  of  the  nations  whom  fhe  has 
educated:  I  fpeak  here  of  nations,  not  of  cabinets. 
As  to  the  defpotiirn  under  which  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic people  has  acquiefced,  a  fimilar  accufation 
may  be  advanced  againft  every  religion  on  earth, 
fqr  there  is  not  one,  of  which  the  adherents  have 
not  been  at  fome  period  polluted  by  implicit  fub- 
million  to  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Every  def- 
potifm  is  a  government  of  force,  to  which  the  fub- 
ject  yields  involuntary  pbedierice ;  and  it  might  as 
weir  be  inferred  that  a  man  is  a  lunatic  becaufe 
he  is  detained  in  a  mad-houfe,  as  that  he  is  a  fa- 
vourer of  defpotifm  for  being  compelled  to  live 
under  that  form  of  government. 

I  will  not  cVuTeinble  that  the  difcipline  of. 
fome  of  the  reformed  churches  feems  better 
calculated  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  thofe  dif- 

*  This  idea  might  have  been  deemed  almoil  vifionary 
when  it  was  delivered  in  the  firft  edition.  We  have  the  fatif- 
faction  now  ( 1 79s)  to  fee  it  univerfally  approved  and  adopted. 
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portions  which  a  friend  to  freedom  might  wifti 
to  improve  and  cherifh.  The  philofopher  who 
delivers  the  plan  of  an  imaginary  republic, 
would  be  authorifed  to  fele&  his  national  reli- 
gion from  amongft  them.  This  is  nor  our  ob- 
ject ;  we  are  not  to  confider  what  arrangement 
fiiould  be  made,  if  the  land  were  to  be  colonized 
anew,  or  what  defcription  of  people  would 
in  a  new  fettlement  be  moft  likely  to  deliver  to* 
their  children  a  vigorous  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  to 
perpetuate  a  falutary  fyftem  of  equal  privilege. 
We  are  to  inquire  how  the  materials  we  have  af: 
hand  may  be  moft  ferviceably  employed  in  the 
edifice  of  conftitution  we  are  defirous  to  erect  $ 
the  nature  of  things  is  not  to  be  altered.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  century  proves  that  violence  cannot 
change  the  temper  of  men,  or  their  opinions.  Is 
the  country  then  to  be  harafled,  becaufe  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  up  Tranfubftantiation  and  Purgatory, 
their  refpects  for  faints,  and  reverence  of  images  ? 
But  why  do  we  fo  often  hear  of  the  incompa- 
tibilitv  of  Popery  with  freedom  ?  We  have  the 
experience  of  ancient  and  modern  times  to  prove, 
that  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  no 
means  Rifles  the  voice  of  nature,  which  calls  for 
liberty,  "  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us,"  and  fay^ 
we  mould  be  free.  With  this  evidence  before  us, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  the  forms  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  the  leaft  confonant  to  a  democratic 
fpirit,  the  argument  only  proves,  that  fo  natural  to 
man  is  the  love  of  liberty,  that  it  cannot  by  any 
biafs,'how  ftrong  foever,  be  controuled,  or  perverted* 
Although  defirous  to  maintain  the  ftricleft  deco» 
rum,  with  regard  to  the  eftablimment,  and  to  treat 
of  what  concerns  it  with  cautious  tendernefs ;  we 
are  led  into  a  comparifon  no  way  favourable  to 
reformed  epifcopacy  ;  it  is  the  contraft  of  the  ob- 
ligations, which  the  conftitution  has  to  the  Church 
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of  Rome,  and  of  the  merits,  which  the  prefent  Church 
dominant  may  plead,  when  called  by  the  genius 
of  Britain  to  account  for  its  ftewardmip.  It  is 
ftrange  that  the  partifans  of  the  eftablifhment  can 
ever  allude  to  a  religion  of  freedom  ;  if  fuch  is 
neceflary,  it  cannot  be  the  church  of  Ireland,  nor 
any  other  that  confecrates  an  hierarchy  ;  it  muft  be 
Prefbyterianifm,  Socinianifm,  Independants  ;  it 
muft  be  DifTent,  in  fome  of  its  wildeft  (hapes,  and 
moft  eccentric  modifications.  The  caufe  of  li- 
berty is  much  indebted  to  the  general  body  of 
DifTenters  ;  we  owe  to  them,  that  the  labours  of  paft 
times  were  not  effaced ;  that  the  noble  Saxon  edifice 
of  the  conftitution  was  not  levelled.  Of  nearly 
equal  magnitude  are  the  fervices  rendered  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  In  ages  of  Popery  we  obtained 
Magna  Charta,  trial  by  jury,  the  reprefentation  in 
parliament,  and  the  right  of  popular  impeachment. 
The  Roman  Catholics  drew  the  outlines  of  liberty; 
many  of  its  nobleft  features  arofe  under  their  pencil ; 
the  mafterly  hand  of  Prefbyterianifm  retouched  the 
piece,  revived  fome  faded  lineaments,  and  gave  to 
the  countenance  an  air  of  youth  and  animated 
energy.  We  can  fcarcely  allow  to  the  Church  of 
England  the  credit  of  retaining  what  it  accidentally 
had  acquired.  Without  the  ltrong  curb  of  the  fec- 
taries,  paffive  obedience  had  at  this  hour  been  the 
current  loyalty  of  thefe  iflands.  It  was  the  language 
of  prelates,  it  was  inculcated  in  pulpits,  it  was 
fanclioned  by  Univerfities.  During  the  reign  of  Po- 
pery, refiftance,  we  may  prefume,  was  taught,  for  it 
undoubtedly  was  pra&ifed.  The  evidence  of  hiftory 
is  certainly  againft  the  prefent  eftablifhment ;  but 
it  is  not  top  late  to  retrieve  its  character.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  ere  the  conftitution  of  Ire- 
land fhall  attain  perfection.  Let  the-  church  co- 
operate in  the  meafures  which  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  Happy 
(hould  we  be  to  fee  this  charge  of  indolent  acquis 
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efcence  refuted  by  fuch  unqueftionable  teftimony  ; 
and  to  be  able  to  thank  the  effabliihment,  for 
having  contributed  to  accompliflh  any  of  thefe  great; 
defigns  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  direct  their 
views  with  anxious  expectation.* 

It  is  not  ftrange,  that  the  animofity  of  party 
mould  (till  prevail  in  Ireland.  Every  good  man 
mud  lament  the  evil ;  it  is  the  dury  of  thofe,  who 
have  been  enabled  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  abfurcl 
antipathy,  to  expofe  its  weaknefs,  and  its  ten- 
dency. We  are  not  above  the  third  in  defcent 
from  the  exafperated  foes,  who  contended  at  the 
Boyne  and  Aughrim  ;  and  the  A  pottles  of  Freedom, 
who  blefled  us  with  conftitution  and  commerce, 
have  not  been  able  to  expel  the  viper,  prejudice, 
which  had  fattened  and  fwoln  in  that  feafon  of  ca- 
lamity. The  greater  number  feem  to  have  at- 
tached an  unaccountable  fancy  to  the  expreffion, 
Freedom  i  as  if,  to  brow-beat  Papifts  were  the 
only  privilege  worth  contending  for.  As  members 
of  the  ftate,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  intitlcd  to 
privileges  ;  they  ^re  additionally  fo,  as  good  citi- 
zens polfefling  a  (lake  in  the  country ;  yet,  when 
the  claim  is  mentioned,  an  alarm  arifes,  as  if  it 
were  not  a'  requeft  timidly  urged,  and  by  fuitors 
who  have  fcarcely  influence  to  obtain  an  heaiing  \ 
but,  that  it  were  propofed  to  effect  a  geneial  and 
fudden  transfer  of  power,  patronage,  and  property 
from  the  hands  which  now  pofTefs  them.  If  they 
are  told  of  the  univerfal  of  equal  freedom,  of  an  ex- 
tinction of  parties,  and  of  univerfal  c<  -optr-tion  for 
one  general  purpofe,  the  profperity  of  their  coiin^ 
try,  and  of  the  empire,  they  produce  tharmonfter  in 
politics,  their  Protcjlant  Government,  long  a  favourite 

*  There  is  at  this  day  a  Proteftant  prelate,  Dr.  Law, 
whofe  exemplary  and  conciliating  conduct  has  endeared  him  to 
the  Irifli  people.  The  inftance  is  rare,  not  unprecedented. 
The  good  Bifhop  Bedel  lived  amidft  the  bleflings,  and  died 
amidn  the  tears  of  the  Irifh  Catholics. 
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appellation*  and  which,  if  any  idea  is  conveyed  by 
the  term,  muft  be  underftood  to  exprefs  what  the 
mod  common  obfervation  and  vulgar  intellect  can 
refute,  that  the  intereft  of  the  country  is  better  con- 
fulted  by  permitting  the  afcendant  of  an  oligarchy  to 
prevail  in  it.    No  idea  is  more  prevalent  or  more 
falfe,  than  that  the  revolution  produced  to  Ireland 
the  double  advantage  of  relieving  it  from  defpotifm 
in  religion  and  politics.    The  faft  is,  that  under 
king  James  the  Irifh  contended  for  their  liberties* 
If  he  had  fucceeded,  a  free  conftitution  was  gua- 
ranteed to  their  country ;  the  eftablilhment  of  a  bad 
fyftem  of  government  was  the  effed:  of  their  over- 
throw. Never  could  any  age  or  nation  boaft  a  more 
honourable  band  of  Patriots,  than  the  men  who  at 
that  period  took  a  lead  in  Irifli  politics.  They 
clearly  difcerned,  and  honourably  ptirfued  the  inte- 
refts  of  their  country.    Let  us  coolly  inveftigate 
their  conduct;  and  if  meafures,  not  men,  are  to  obtain 
approbation,  we  (hall  find  the  merits  of  the  Irifh  Ro- 
man Catholics  far  from  inconsiderable,  and  not  the 
lefs  confpicuous,  when  contrafted  with  the  fhameful 
dereli&ion   of  their  country's  rights,   by  thofe 
who  (hortly  after  aflumed  the  title  of  friends  of 
freedom.    When  they  engaged  in  the  party  of  king 
James,  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  adted  with  a 
pubnc-fpirited  regard  for  the  national  intereft.  Even 
in  England  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  was  difficult 
and  delicate  ;  fome  of  the  mod  ftrenuous  for  cor- 
recting abufes  hefitated  at  the  bold  infringement  of 
hereditary  fucceflion ;  fome  of  the  mod  virtuous 
men  in  the  nation  refufed  concurrence,  or  even  af- 
fent  to  it.    If  in  a  lettered  country,  among  the  lu- 
minaries of  Europe,  the  queftiori  was  pronounced 
full  of  hazard  and  perplexity,  what  muft  it  have 
been,  where  the  fword  was  as  yet,  fole  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong  ?  where  abftrufe  political  reafoning  had 
never  been  touched  on,  nor  mention  made  of  the 
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metaphyfic  rules  by  which  at  this  day  all  great  deci* 
fions  are  regulated  ?  The  reprefentatives  of  the  Irifh 
nation  did  not  (Imply  commit  themfelves  upon  a  bar- 
ren fpeculation.  Loyalty  attracted  the  people  to  the 
ftandard  of  a  forlorn  monarch,  the  firft  of  the  blood 
royal,  who  for  ages  had  appeared  amongft  them*  But 
the  chiefs  were  not  drawn  by  impulfe  to  the  field;;  in 
England,  they  faw  a  fettled  policy  to  deprefs  their 
cbuntry ;  it  was  immaterial  whether  James  de- 
ferved  well  or  ill  of  his  Britim  fubjects.  Whilft 
England  was  unwilling  to  treat  their  country  with 
kindnefs,  (lie  had  no  claim  upon  the  affections  of 
the  Irilh.  Aflembled  in  parliament,  with  all  con- 
ftkutional  folemnity,  they  ftipulated,  as  the  price 
of  their  afliftance,  for  a  complete  charter  of  le- 
giflative  independence,  and  commercial  freedom* 
That  they  were  not  fupple  courtiers,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  James  himfelf.  He  exclaimed,  "  All 
"  commons  are  fimilar,"  when  they  boldly  quef* 
tioned  his  prerogative,  and  cenfured  his  favourite 
JLord  Melfort.  If  they  had  been  willing  to  con- 
fult  their  private  interefts,  they  might  have  ob- 
tained from  William  enviable  conditions  of  per- 
fonal  immunity  and  religious  toleration.  The 
temper  of  that  prince  difpofed  htm  to  mildnefs ; 
and  circumftanced  as  he  then  was,  a  crufade  was 
far  from  defirable.  Such  were  the  perfons 
'/  horn  it  is  fafhionable  to  depreciate,  and  upon 
whole  fuppofed  predilection  for  arbitrary  govern- 
ment a  very  ferious  accufation  againft  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  grounded.  Such  was  the  band  of  pa- 
triots whole  acts  were  annulled,  whofe  honours  were 
cancelled,  and  whofe  names  were  vilified  by  the 
affembly,  which  expelled  Molyneux,  and  con- 
demned to  the  flames  his  cafe  of  Ireland.  Upon 
this  pile  perifhed  the  Phoenix  liberty  ;  entombed 
for  a  century,  (he  has  again  revived,  mail  we 
by  cur  bickerings  difguft  the  lovely  ftranger,  and 
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fcare  her  from  amongft  us,  by  the  view  of  our  un- 
worthy jealoufies  ? 

It  is  not  for  us,  at  this  day,  to  lament  the  event 
of  that  conflict  ;  we  muft  difcriminate  between  the 
advantage  of  the  empire,  and  that  of  a  particular 
part  conltrained  to  adopt  a  diftinct  intereft.  I  apo- 
logize not  for  king  James,  but  for  thofe  who 
were  well  authorifed  to  turn  his  misfortunes,  nay, 
his  vices  and  his  crimes,  to  the  profit  of  their  coun- 
try. Ireland  is  now  admitted  into  a  partnerfhip 
in  that  conftitution  which  required,  in  order  to  per- 
fect it,  the  correction  and  example  of  a  revolution* 
But  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  laft  century  pof- 
feffed  not  the  gift  of  fecond  fight ;  they  could  not 
forefee  that  a  complication  of  fortuitous  events, 
Oiould,  in  the  lapfe  of  a  century,  unfold  to  pofte- 
rity  the  profpect  of  a  fyftem  of  liberty,  far  fuperior 
to  what  was  at  that  day  attainable.  That  golden 
opportunity  mould  again  return,  that  lucky  crifis 
in  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  which, 
if  fufFered  to  elapfe,  is  to  be  recovered  with  fo 
much  difficulty.  They  had  no  Merlin  to  predict 
that  the  feafon  of  emergency,  when  the  aid  of  every 
virtue,  and  of  every  talent  was  requifite,  mould  be 
bleffed  with  a  rich  harvest  of  exalted  characters, 
men,  to  whofe  moderation  their  country  is  not  lefs 
indebted  than  to  their  wifdom.  By  the  effect  of 
whofe  healing  counfels  we  can  contemplate  with, 
fatisfaction  that,  liberty,  of  which  the  triumph  in 
other  countries  is  marked  with  havoc  and  defla- 
tion, marched  in  Ireland  with  bloodlefs  and  peace- 
able ovation  to  her  throne. 

The  next  objection,  that  which  fuppofes  the  te- 
nures of  property  in  Ireland,  not  fufficiently  con- 
firmed, although  fpecioully  produced,  and  well 
calculated  to  fow  diflenfions  and  excite  alarm,  is 
hot  better  fortified  againft  investigation.  It  is  re- 
futed by  every  deed  of  mortgage  and  conveyance, 
which  has  been  pafled  in  Ireland  fince  the  Restora- 
tion. 
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tion.    If  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  was  not 
fecurely  held,  no  man  of  fenfe  could  thnk  to  pur- 
chafe  or  fettle  in  the  country  ;  it  mould  be  confi- 
dered,  as  not  much  better  than  Turkey,  v\  here  the 
Sultan  is  every  man's  heir,  and  only  as  a  conve- 
nient ftation  for  procuring  wealth,  as  India  is  by 
the  fervantsof  the  company.    One  flioulJ  fcarcely 
expect  to  receive  a  ferious  mfwer  from  a  man,  if, 
having  within  reach  the  folid  fecurity  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  funds,  it  lhould  be  recommended  to  him  to 
purchafe  in  a  country,  of  which  all  the  tenures  are 
to  be  queftioned,  when  an  event,  the  moft  likely 
and  defirable,  fhall  take  place  ;  when  the  people 
mall  become  more  free,  and  the  yeomanry  more 
comfortable.  Immediately  at  the  Reftoration,  when 
the  claims  were  recent,  the  claimants  alive,  with 
their  merits,  and  a  vaft  deal  of  power  to  plead  for 
them,  it  was  found  impofiible  to  difpoffefs  the  new 
proprietors.     In  the  parliament   held   by  king 
James,  when  the  aggrieved  party  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  authority,   the  matter  was  taken  up  with 
delicacy,  and  molt  cautioufly  proceeded  on.*  No 
civilized  nation  has  ever  afforded  an  example  of  a 
re-a(Tumption  of  lands  long  poflefTed,  or  which  had 
been  the  fubjeft  of  civil  contracts.    Is  it  then  pof- 
fibie  that  any  man  who  has  obferved  the  influence 
of  even  recently  acquired  property,  can  be  ferious 
in  his  hypothec's  ?  That  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  peaceable  pofleflion,  fortified  in  their  claim,  by 
the  long  lift  of  connections,  creditors,  tenants,  and 
dependants,  the  landed  intereft  of  Ireland  mould 
have,  fo  little  weight  that  a  government  would  at- 
tempt, or  fo  little  ftrength  that  a  government  dare 
attempt,  to  change  the  poffeffion  of  the  country,  and 

*  It  was  propofed  by  king  James's  Parliament  to  revive  the 
court  of  claims,  which  had  been  difcontinued,  in  order  to  difcri- 
minate  between  thofe  who  merited  to  forfeit  for  their  rebellion, 
and  the  perfons  difpoflefled  by  Cromwell,  and  to  re-ira- 
burfe  all  the  debenture^,  whom  it  lhould  be  found  rieceflary 
to  eject, 
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compliment  with  their  fpoil  an  handful  of  neg- 
le&ed  beggars.* 

But  who  are  to  a£t  in  this  revolution  ?  and  by 
what  event  is  it  likely  to  be  facilitated  ?   By  the  ac- 

*  To  my  original  argument,  (firtf  edition,)  on  this  fubjedt 
I  mnft  add,  that  the  preient  fettlement  is  guaranteed  by  Eng- 
land, and  that  on  account  of  the  abfentee  rents,  England  has 
juil  the  lame  inducements  to  preferve  the  inheritance  of  the 
preCnt  landed  |  roprietors,  which  lhs  has  to  keep  her  fugar 
iflauds,  or  any  othc  pofletfion  ;  the  following  requifites  arc 
therefore  indiipcniaoly  neeefiary,  that  the  aker-tion  fliould  be 
effected.    Fine,   i  hat  the  Roman  Catholics  fliould  have  an  in- 
terelt  to  produce  this  revolution  ;  that  is,  that  no  men  fliould 
acquire    owelty  under  the  prefent  fettlement,  but  the  dire£t 
heirs   .  the  old  foi  ;eitors.  Secondly,  That  they  fliould  become 
a  majr.  ity  of  the  electors.    Thirdly,  That  they  lhould  be- 
come a  majority  or  reprefentatives.    Fourthly,  That  the  pre- 
fent peerage  fhall  become  extinct,  or  the  members  who  com- 
pofe  it  be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,    Fifthly,  That  the 
peers  fho'uld  have  an  interelt  in  the  re-alTumption.  Sixthly, 
That  the  king  fliould  be  difpoied  to  fan&ion  it.  Seventhly, 
That  the  Enghfli  nation,  including  the  abfentees,  fliould  be 
inclined  to  permit  it.    It  may  be  neceflary  to  inform  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  internal  ftate  of  Ireland,  that 
the  firft  three  requifites  are  as  difficult  to  be  accomplished  as 
the  latter  ones.  Five-fixths  of  the  lrifli  Catholics  hold  their  pro* 
perty  under  the  act  of  fettlement,  either  as  pofleflbrs  of  land, 
mortgagee^,  or  creditors  ;  and  not  one  in  a  thoufand  repreients 
a  forfeiting  family.    The  Roman  Catholic  property  of  Ireland, 
both  real  and  perioral,  is  fo  far  inferior  to  that  of  Proteftants, 
that  in  order  to  give  the  former  an  electioneering  influence,  it 
would  require  fome  centuries  during  which  Proteftants  alone 
lhould  alienate,  and  Catholics  alone  have  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring.'  This  extends  but  to  counties  and  free  cities  ;  the 
boroughs  are  then  to  be  gained,  a  work  of  more  centuries.  It 
would  furnifli  matter  for  a  curious  fpeculation  to  conlider, 
what  new  interpretation  of  the  goipel  might  arife  in  that  fpace 
of  time  to  fuperfede  the  preient  diftinctions.    It  may  a! fo  be 
necellary  to  acquaint  the  lame  clafs  of  readers,  that  thofe  Ca- 
tholics who'  have  purchafed  of  late,  have  indifcriminate'ly  ex- 
pended their  money  on  old  and  new  titles,  and  what  proves  to 
demonftration,  that  the  titles  are  unqueftionable,  the  lands  ac- 
quired under  the  forfeitures  of  the  laft  century  bring  at  market 
the  fame  price  as  the  grants  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  oldeil 
titles  known  in  Ireland.    Indeed,  on  the  purchafe  of  an  eflate, 
no  man  inquires,  whether  the  tenure  is  by  the  ad  of  fettlement, 
or  prior  to  that  period, 
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quifition  of  new  power  and  confequence  to  the  Ro* 
man  Catholics.  That  is,  men,  who  have  borne 
without  a  murmur,  the  oppreffion  of  a  fevere  go- 
vernment, are,  at  the  inftant  their  fituation  becomes 
tolerable,  to  create  a  confufion,  which  defpair  could 
not  have  prompted  ;  and  to  expend  their  ready 
money  on  the  acquifition  of  property,  without  any 
motive  whatever,  but  that  they  may  be  able  to  caft 
it  into  a  fcramble,  to  be  feized  at  random  by  the 
moft  fortunate  and  enterprifing.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics cannot  acquire  influence  or  property,  unlefs 
under  the  prefent  fettlement ;  and  they  muft  be 
more  enthuliaftic  in  their  notions  of  right,  than 
any  people  whom  hiftory  has  recorded,  if,  after 
having  obtained  independence  by  the  ordi- 
nary means,  they  would  embark  in  the  fea  of 
civil  commotion,  and  refer  to  enjoy  the  eafe. 
and  certain  property  they  pofTefs,  rather  than  un- 
fettle  the  entire  nation,  in  order  to  procure  emolu 
ment  for  other  perfons.  It  is  not  to  be  underftood 
that  every  man  whom  accident  or  parfimony  has 
brought  to  the  poffeffion  of  wealth,  muft,  becaufe 
he  profeffes  their  religion,  have  of  confequence  a 
direct  claim  of  inheritance  under  the  old  forfeitors. 
The  vanity  of  many  new  families  may  be  foothed 
by  an  attempt  to  trace  their  lineage  to  this  venerable, 
flock.  But  there  certainly  are  not  at  this  moment 
five  hundred  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  who,  if 
a  court  of  claims  were  eftablilhed,  could  prove  that 
a  patrimony,  except  for  the  accident  of  forfeiture, 
ought  to  have  devolved  upon  them.  Many  of 
thefe  fuffering  families  have  languifhed  in  want,  and 
pined  into  oblivion.  Many  fought  refuge  with 
their  unhappy  leader  at  the  Revolution.  Others 
have  conformed  to  the  eftablifhment,  and  confti- 
tute  at  prefent  a  very  diftinguifhed  *  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.     As  the  law  entertains  no 

*  Some  of  this  defcription  are  among  the  ftrenuous  oppofers 
of  that  great  national  queffion,  the  Catholic  emancipation. 
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jealoufy  of  them,  thefe  are  not  to  be  counted  againft 
the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  afhamed  to  have 
dwelt  fo  long  on  a  frivolous  objection,  which  fup- 
pofes  that  the  interference  of  a  few  powerful  chiefs 
is  fufficient  to  change  the  property  of  a  country. 
The  claim  of  the  Irim  forfeitors  is  at  this  day  chi- 
merical and  antiquated.  Our  grandfathers  do  not 
recollect  the  change ;  our  fathers  found  the  ifland 
fettled  in  tranquillity  ;  and  all  the  folemn  laws  and 
compacts  of  the  ftate  muft  be,  but  as  tranfitory 
and  effectual  fhadows  in  the  eyes  of  him,  who  fup- 
pofes  that  this  fettlement  can  be  violated.  The 
prefent  land-holders  of  Ireland  may  reft  at  eafe ; 
they  have  as  little  reafon  to  apprehend  difturbance 
from  the  old  proprietors,  as  from  thefe  ftill  prior 
occupants  of  the  foil,  the  wolf  dogs. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Ejlablijhment. 

THE  effects  of  the  propofed  repeal,  on  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  eftablimed  Church,  deferve  a 
diflinct  confederation.  I  will  not  fay,  reafoning  on 
the  abftrad  queftion  of  right,  that  any  eftabliflament 
ought  to  be  fet  in  competition  with  the  interefts 
of  a  people.  It  would  certainly  be  jutt  to  render  to 
every  man  that  which  belongs  to  him,  and  leave 
to  heaven,  whom  they  profefs  to  honour,  the  care 
and  fecurity  of  religious  eftablifhment.  But  paflion 
and  intereft  fway  more  in  fociety,  than  rules  of 
abftrad  juftice.  We  cannot  expect  that  men, 
having  in  their  hands  the  power  to  confer  kindnefs, 
or  offer  injury,  will  refrain  from  the  one,  or  prefent 
the  other,  unlefs  the  act  to  their  own  concerns  be 
proved  advantageous,  or  at  lead  indifferent.  It  is 
reafonable  on  the  fubject  of  this  demand  to  quiet 
the  alarm  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  more  fo,  as  the 
tafk  of  giving  fatisfa&ion  is  by  no  means  difficult* 
Far  from  fuppofing  it  unfafe  for  the  Clergy  of  this, 
or  any  other  eftablifhed  Church,  that  the  fubordi- 
nate  feels  mould  enjoy  the  mod  perfect  liberty ;  it 
would  feem  to  be  a  meafure  of  correct  and  faga- 
cious  policy  to  remove  every  difqualification,  by 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  affected. 
For  the  mere  pre-eminence  of  ecclefiaftics,  none 
but  bigots  will  contend,  and  thefe  in  numbers  too 
inconfidcrable  to  excite  apprehenfion.  But  where 
the  more  folid  advantages  of  fociety  are  withheld, 
where  men  are  provoked  by  idle  experiments  on 
their  pride,  or  their  patience,  the  moil  moderate 
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will  be  induced  to  make  a  common  caufe,  and  an 
haughty  hierarchy  will  be  fometimes  levelled,  in  a 
common  flaughter  of  oppreflive  pretentions.  In 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  whilft  there  occur  fa 
many  inducements  to  fpeculation,  whilft  the  public 
mind  is  fo  ripe  for  inquiry,  unlefs  the  free  pref§, 
and  parliamentary  constitution  be  abrogated  in 
Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholics  muft  perceive,  that 
by  porTeiling  the  advantages  and  immunities  of  a 
Britifh  fubjed:,  they  mould  become  more  reflected, 
more  fecure,  and  more  happy.    If  they  inquire, 
why  is  this  condition  denied  to  them,?  and  learn 
that  the  eftablifhment  is  the  author  of  their  degra- 
dation ;  that  they  fuffer  an  unjuft  and  unqualified 
disfranchifement,  merely  becaufe  the  favoured  re- 
ligion chufes  to  indulge  in  ill-founded  apprehen- 
fions,  and  inflicts  this  penalty,  left  it  might  be  in- 
commoded by  their  freedom.    They  will  necef- 
farily  confound  in  common  antipathy,  the  evil, 
and  the  caufe  of  it.    Great  allowances  are  to  be 
made  for  the  anxiety  of  the  Clergy :  it  is  natural 
that  thofe,  who  hold  property,  fhould  cautioufly 
weigh,  whatever  is  reprefented  to  interfere  with 
their  pofleflions  ;  on  no  other  occaflon  are  the  feel- 
ings of  men  fo  exquilitely  alive,  nor  do  we  recoil, 
from  the  rude  touch  of  reform,  with  more  fenfitive 
irritability.    But  let  the  body  of  Irilh  eccleiiaftics, 
proceeding  one  ftep  further,  inquire  from  their 
quick  fenfibility,  whether  he  who  enjoys  wealth, 
does  not  feel  an  earneftnefs  to  retain  it  ?  the  anfwer 
will  probably  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  they  will 
be  convinced  by  the  moft  decifive  evidence,  the 
teftimony  of  their  fenfes,  that  even  in  the  caufe  of 
the  Church,  a  Roman  Catholic,  unlefs  he  be  more 
attached  to  his  religion  than  they  are,  is  very  little 
likely  to  endanger  his  fortune.   It  is  not  by  a  with, 
or  magic  incantation,  that  an  eftablifhment,  fenced 
by  laws,  and  upheld  by  power,  is  to  be  fubverted. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  is  defended  by  a  large  over* 
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proportion  of  the  propeity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
in  the  poflefTion  of  its  zealous  votaries.    It  is  gua- 
ranteed by  England,  and  protected  by  the  jealoufy 
of  all  defcriptions  of  Proteftants,  who  would  cer- 
tainly combine  to  prevent  a  tranflation  of  power 
to  the  Roman  hierarchy.    They  who  attack  this 
well-fecured  eftabli foment,  mull  difpofe  themfelves 
to  encounter  a  formidable  opposition,  the  Protef- 
tants of  Ireland,  backed  by  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  Great  Britain.    And  who  are  thefe 
frantic  Papifts,  if  they  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  a  competent  mare  in  the  beft  government  ex- 
ifting,  who  will  commit  their  fortunes  and  lives, 
the  hopes  of  their  children,  and  profperity  of  their 
country,  on  the  event  of  a  filly  conflict  for  tithes 
and  bifhoprics  ?     The   natural  ftrength  of  the 
Catholics  has  been  over-borne  for  a  century,  and 
the  powers  which  have  fo  long  deprefled  it,  are 
Mill  competent  to  produce  the  fame  effect.  When 
it  is  alledged,  that  if  reftored  to  the  privileges  of 
free  citizens,  they  would  not  fubmit  to  the  prece- 
dency of  the  eftablifhed  Church  ;  we  argue  as  if 
their  propenfity  to  commotion  was  to  increafe,  in 
proportion  as  their  motives  were  removed,  and  that 
they  mould  begin  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
merely  becaufe  they  had  an  additional  intereft  to 
preferve  it.    The  hypothefis  is  exactly  this,  that 
men,  who  already  have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to 
every  fpecies  of  privation,  fhould  arm  at  the  inftant 
all  inducement  to  hoitility  had  ceafed,  and  fly 
madly  from  the  banquet  of  freedom,  to  which  they 
had  been  invited,  into  an  enterprize,  calculated  only 
to  gratify  their  vanity. 

I  will  not  fuppofe  the  Roman  Catholics  fo  widely 
to  differ  from  the  reft  of  men,  that  they  would  not 
wifh,  if  a  wifh  could  effect  the  purpofe,  to  fee  their 
own  party  prevail,  and  their  own  liturgy  univer- 
fally  eftablifhed.  I  know,  that  in  the  character  of 
that  feet,  there  enters  no  ftronger  difpofition,  than 
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that  of  reverence  to  their  Clergy ;  and  that  many 
articles,  both  of  doctrine  and  difcipline,  have  a 
tendency  to  confirm  this  fentimenr.  When  I  aflert, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Popeiy  Laws  cannot  affedt 
the  ettublilhment,  I  do  not  ground  my  argument 
on  any  fuppofed  forbearance  of  the  Roman  Catho7 
lies,  fuch  prefumption  mull  be,  either  weak,  or  difin- 
genuous.  1  reafon  on  the  utter  impoffibility 
that  any  attempt  againft  the  eftabiilhment  fhould 
prove  fuccefsful.  In  order  that  an  alteration 
fhould  be  effeded,  it  rnuft,  as  before,  come 
recommended  by  England ;  or  Ireland,  in  point 
of  number  and  territorial  influence,  muft  nearly 
be  unanimous.  When  five-fixths  of  the  land- 
holders were  rigid  Roman  Catholics,  in  defiance  of 
the  moft  ftrenuous  opposition,  the  Englilh  liturgy 
was  introduced,  the  old  clergy  ejected,  and  there- 
formation  triumphantly  eftabliflied.  Nay  more, 
aided  by  England,  the  Proteftants,  at  that  time  in- 
truders, were  enabled  to  rob  their  adverfaries  of 
power  and  of  privilege,  and  to  deface  every  trait 
which  might  denote  their  lineage  from  a  free 
people.  When  freedom  and  property  were  the 
flake,  you  buffetted  them  at  your  fancy  ;  and  now 
when  the  rifk  is  only  of  precedence,  for  which 
none  but  perfons  of  weak  capacity  would  expofe 
themfelves,  as  if  confeibus  that  religion  was  not 
fufficient  to  create  difcontent,  we  caft  ambition 
and  intereft  into  the  fcale;  we  fetter  down  our  vi- 
gorous and  youthful  country,  foaring  with  an  eagle 
wing  into  the  boldeft  flights  of  aggrandifement, 
and  purfuing  with  an  eagle  eye  the  animating  fun 
of  freedom ;  and  for  what  ?  For  a  vifion  of  danger, 
to  be  realifed  but  in  the  remote  lapfe  of  centuries, 
and  by  a  coincidence  of  events  chimerical  even 
in  profpect,  that  England  fhould  be  reconciled  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  race  of  Irifh  Proteftants 
become  extinct  or  beggared.  With  equal  juftice, 
and  much  founder  policy,  the  legiflature  might  ex- 
tend 
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tend  its  care  to  the  dominion  of  Saints,  and  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  Proteftantifm  in  the  Millennium. 
Similar  arguments  were  ufed  to  elude  the  repeal  of 
thofe  fcandalous  flatutes  which  fcarcely  left  to  us  the 
benefit  of  air  and  water.  They  were  advanced  alike 
when  it  was  propofed  to  repel  the  teft  act.  On  both 
occafions  the  nation  was  warned  againft  the  dangers 
of  rivaifhip;    on  both  occafions  the  caution  was 
treated  with  contempt,  and  the  country  has  prof- 
pered   under  the  falutary  meafures  which  were 
adopted.    By  this  confederation  the  advocates  of 
intolerance  might  be  induced  to  relax  fomewhat  of 
their  oppofuion.     Notwithstanding  every  appre- 
henfion,1  the  reformed  DifTenters  are  not,  at  this  day, 
more  powerful,  than  they  were  fourteen  years  back  ; 
and  if  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  any,  it 
muft  rather  have  been  from  the  Prefbyterians ; 
they  have  a  powerful  party  in  England,  and  Scot- 
land is  at  their  fide  unanimous.    The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, unlefs  they  can  influence  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs in  their  caufe,  feem  little  likely  to  procure 
auxiliaries.    If  the  Church  of  Ireland  wifhes  to  rival 
the  Romifh  Clergy  in  popularity,  it  ought  to  com- 
mence  by  proofs  of  condefcenfion.    He  who  pof- 
feffes  pre-eminence  and  authority,  if  he  bear  the 
one  with  meeknefs,  and  exercife  the  other  in  cle- 
mency, darts  in  the  competition  with  infinite  ad- 
vantages.   A  confequence  directly  contrary  may  be 
expected  to  enfue,  where  precedence  is  haughtily 
maintained,  and  fuperiority  wielded  as  a  rod  of 
iron.    Hence  in  every  country  the  difinclination  of 
fubordinate  feds  to  the  church  dominant  ;  which, 
mif-ftating  fads,  and  mifapplying  experience,  we 
ufually  attribute  to  the  motives  of  difTent,  not  to 
thecircumftancesto  which  difTent  gives  origin. 

It  may  be  hoped,  that  fufficient  arguments  have 
been   advanced    to  prove,   that  the  eftablifhed 
church  can  have  no  advantage  in  promoting  the 
continuance  of  thefe  llatutes.    In  the  days  of  moft 
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extravagant  enthufiafm,  never  did  the  bare  intercfts 
of  die  clergy  draw  any  dtfeription  of  religionifts 
into  competition  with  their  rulers.    We  proceed 
farther  to  eftablifh,   that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  it  tenders  what  it  muft  fup- 
pofe,  the  caufe  of  truth,  to  fet  an  example  to  the 
univerfe  of  unlimited  toleration.     Every  argu- 
ment, which  can  be  ufed  to  juftify  the  coercion 
of  Roman   Catholics  in   this   country,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  its  own  cafe  in  a  nation  ad- 
hering to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  any  other 
fyftem  of  religious  worfliip.    The  fafety  of  efta- 
blithments,  if  once  admitted  to  depend  on  perfec- 
tion, may  be  ailedged  as  a  pretext  for  the  inqui- 
fition,  or  any  meafure  of  feverity  which  the  difcre- 
tion  of  a  legiflature  (hall  think  convenient.  Thus, 
by  immediate  confequence,  their  obftinacy  war- 
rants the  perfection  of  every  Proteftant  in  Eu- 
rope.   There  are  thofe  who  affect  the  oftentatious 
title  of  patrons  and  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land ;  if  fuch  perfons  feel,  that  the  do&rines  they 
fo  warmly  efpoufe,   bear  the  evidence  of  truth, 
why  not  commence  the  glorious  work  of  toleration? 
By  doing  fo,  they  unbar  to  their  doctrines  the  gates 
of  every  nation,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  admiffion 
of  true  religion  into  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
prohibited.    They  will  remove  from  the  church,  to 
which  they  profefs  attachment,  an  imputation  that 
muft  ever  be  affixed  in  the  minds  of  plain  ob- 
servers, that  force  is  a  fubftitute  employed  to  Sup- 
ply the  dearth  of  argument.    That  if  any  more 
happy  expedient  could  be  ufed  to  produce  convic- 
tion, they  mould  not  propagate  their  doctrines  by 
pecuniary  rewards  and  punifhments.  Such  language 
certainly  cannot,  in  the  prefent  form  of  things,  be 
reprehended.    It  is  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land* It  has  been  encouraged  by  zealots,  who  have 
ventured  to  declare,  that  although  the  firft  convert 
might  not  be  Sincere  in  his  profeifions,  his  pofterity 
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will  at  length  be  confirmed  in  the  opinions  of  the 
reformation.  Will  the  national  clergy  fubmit  to 
this  imputation  ;  that  unlike  the  primitive  church, 
of  which  the  feed  was  the  blood  of  martyrs,  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  mould  be  laid 
in  hypocrify,  and  that  it  requires  two  or  three  gene- 
rations of  prevarication  and  apoftacy,  to  procure  to 
the  land  the  bierTing  of  a  good  Proteftant  ? 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Dangers  to  the  Conjiitution  from  the  Popery 
Laws,  and  the  general  Impropriety ,  in  a  free  State, 
of fuch  Rejlriftions. 

REASONING  on  the  Popery  Laws  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  constitution,  a  capital  objec- 
tion prefents  itfelf.  In  every  free  fiate  the  fu- 
preme  magistrate  is  the  object  of  jealoufy ;  his 
powers  of  action  are  more  concentrated,  his  in- 
terest in  the  ruin  of  freedom  more  immediate. 
The  patriot  ftatefman  marks  his  conduct  with  vi- 
gilance, dexteroully  purfues  the  fecret  motives 
of  action,  and  exerts  the  utmoft  activity  to  coun- 
teract his  enterprizes ;  but  in  this  inftance  the 
fyftem  of  controuls  is  inverted.  The  check  is 
impofed  upon  the  people,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
monarch,  not  upon  the  fovereign,  in  behalf  of  the 
people. 

So  repugnant  to  the  genius  and  principles  of  li- 
berty are  thefe  restrictions,  that  to  a  perfon  who  con- 
fiders  the  Irim  nation,  anxious  to  retain  its  free  consti- 
tution, every  article  mud  appear  an  act  of  infatua- 
tion. If  it  were  poflible  that  a  race  of  beings  could 
exift,  debafed,  degenerate,  and  fo  unlike  the  com- 
mon character  of  man,  as  to  deem  the  regulation  of 
their  own  actions  a  toil,  and  who  mould  fyftemati- 
cally  prefer  to,  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  from  the 
caprice  of  a  monarch,  rather  than  by  the  liberal  fe- 
curity  which  the  Britifh  constitution  offers ;  if  we 
could  fuppofe  that  any  climate,  manner,  or  inftitu- 
tions,  could  thus  warp,  and  pervert  the  human 
mind  from  its  accuftomed  tenor  of  thought  and 
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action,  and  that  this  vilified  order  of  wretches  were 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
an  alien  obferver,  indifferent  in  the  choice  of  par- 
tiesj  would  thus  be  induced  to  defcribe,  and  to  reafon 
on,  this  part  of  our  government.  "  On  the  Britifh 
iflands,  the  favour  of  heaven  has  bellowed  the  bed 
government,  and  the  mod  perfect  fyftem  of  civil 
liberty,  which  has  yet  been  eftablifhed.    Of  this 
invaluable  boon  the  poffeflbrs  are  juftly  tenacious. 
It  is  the  ftrength  and  ornament  of  their  country. 
A  doubt  has  arifen,  whether  one  defa  iption  of  citi- 
zens are  in  this  caufe,  alike  zealous  as  their  fellows, 
without  examining  the  merits  of  the  charge,  by  the 
moft  obvious  evidences,  without  confidering  whe- 
ther it  is  admitted  by  their  profeflions,  juftified  by 
their  interefts,  or  corroborated  by  their  paflions.  A 
fentence  of  degradation  is  awarded,  the  moft  rigo- 
rous doom  a  nation  can  denounce.    Heedlefs  of  the 
general  character  of  man,  placable  by  kindnefs, 
unaccommodating  under  harm  exertions  of  autho- 
rity, it  is  not  endeavoured  by  conciliatory  methods 
to  change  their  perverfe  nature.    They  are  alie- 
nated flill  more,  by  being  abfolutely  deprived  of 
every  inducement  to  repentance.     In  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  fovereign  is  an  object  of  attention 
and  miflruft,  yet  to  his  cuftody  thefe  formidable 
culprits  are  committed.    Thus  facilitating  to  him 
the  means  of  influence,  and  extending  the  connec- 
tion of  intercourfe  and  dependence.    Upon  the 
eafieft  terms,  fimply  by  abftaining  from  injury,  an 
afpiring  monarch  may  at  any  time  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  this  numerous  body.    An  oftentatious  pa- 
rade of  ciemency  binds  them  to  his  caufe  by  af- 
fection and  intereft.    Thus,  of  every  mode  that 
could  bedevifed,  for  managing  a  people  iufpected 
of  difafTection,  the  moft  improper  was  adopted. 
They  are  permitted  to  acquire  the  influence  of 
wealth,  and  almoft  enjoined  to  direct  that  impor- 
tant engine  againft  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
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They  are  in  a  free  ftate  marked  out,  as  improper 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare.  Is  it  then  furpri- 
iing,  that  they  want  ardour  to  fupport  that  free- 
dom, from  any  participation  in  which  they  are  fe- 
duloufly  excluded  ?  The  caufe  of  aftonifhmenc 
fhould  rather  be,  that  no  fovereign  as  yet  endea- 
voured to  feize  this  dangerous  inftrument  of  influ- 
ence, and  wield  it  with  effect  again  (I  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  But  let  the  people  of  Ireland  beware, 
there  are  many  inducements  to  undermine  their 
rights,  and  they  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
agents  and  advifers  will  not  be  found  for  fuch  a 
meafure.  Competition  for  the  crown  has  long 
ceafed.  Already  the  relation  between  the  fovereign 
and  people  is  elfentially  altered.  Fads  within  our 
own  memory  fufficiently  prove,  that  the  reigning 
family  are  not  confidered  utterly  dependent  on  the 
ufual  fupporters  of  their  greatnefs.  Thanks  to  the 
virtues  of  thofe  by  whom  we  are  likely  to  be  go- 
verned, we  can  indulge  the  pleafing  vifion  of  a 
patriot  reign.  Such  dangers  are  remote,  but  not 
impomble.  No  royal  family  would  deem  thecom- 
parifon  degrading,  to  hear  that  a  fpirit  like  that  of 
Lewis  XIV,  reftlefs,  haughty,  enterprifing  and  am- 
bitious, may  animate  fome  of  its  pofterity ;  and 
there  is  no  fecurity,  that  the  deep,  judicious  po- 
licy of  Richelieu,  may  not  fuccefsfully  be  imitated 
by  future  mi  aiders." 

Our  reafoner  might  proceed  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  juftice,  and  confider  the  Popery  Laws, 
as  a  fyftena  devifed  to  prepare  for  abfolute  mo- 
narchy. Certainly,  every  intereft  and  every  paf- 
(ion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ought,  if  their  paflions 
and  interefts  refemble  thofe  of  other  men,  to  lead 
them  to  co-operate  in  fuch  an  eftabliflhment. 
Their  intereft,  for  enjoying  no  common  benefit 
of  a  free  conftitution,  they  can  have  no  common 
concern  to  promote  it,  and  in  the  univerfal  de- 
bafementof  defpotifm,  they  might  expect  more 
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impartial  attentions.  Their  paffions,  it  is  the  na« 
ture  of  man,  to  refift  dominion,  to  defire  equality; 
the  fufpicious  mud  ever  expect  to  be  relu£tantly 
ferved,  want  of  confidence  diminifhes  the  anxiety 
to  deferve  it.  In  the  political,  not  iefs  than  in  the 
moral  world,  to  infringe  on  reputation  is  fevere, 
and  leads  to  depravity.  I  have  touched  before  on 
the  injuftice,  it  is  my  province  here  to  remark  the 
impolicy  of  fuch  fufpicion.  Indeed,  throughout 
this  entire  fyftem,  thefe  defects  go  hand  in  hand, 
want  of  common  juftice  is  blended  with  want  of 
common  prudence.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  were, 
as  they  have  been  reprefented,  incorrigibly  culpable 
in  their  political  opinions  and  attachments,  the 
bonds  impofed  are  infumcient  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
ilate ;  they  mould  not  be  fettered,  but  extermi- 
nated. If  liberty,  a  bleffing  fondly  cherifhed,  and 
purchafed  with  fo  much  hazard,  is  to  be  preferved, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  too  ftrong  of 
too  weak  ;  poffefTed  of  too  much  flrength,  if  they 
are  to  be  deemed  enemies  ;  far  too  feeble,  if  to  be 
expected  as  auxiliaries.  Every  argument  urged 
againfl  them  applies  with  more  efficacy  to  a  fen- 
tence  of  univerfal  mafiacre.  Reputation  rewards 
the  labour  of  the  generous  mind,  and  encourages 
the  lukewarm  to  praife worthy  actions.  It  ought 
not  on  trivial  or  frivolous  pretexts  to  be  withheld, 
and  men  folemnly  and  publicly  proclaimed  objects 
of  miftrud  to  their  fellow  citizens.  If  attachment 
be  precarious,  thefe  are  not  the  means  of  concilia- 
tion ;  nor  is  fidelity  thus  to  be  recalled,  when  it 
wavers.  Confuk  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ; 
the  tale  of  calamity,  in  which  all  the  woes,  and  all 
the  arrogance  of  men  are  recorded,  we  there  learn 
what  an  awful  fentence  that  is,  which  infringes 
upon  a  good  name  ;  how  frequently,  if  the  amiable 
and  innocent  be  expofed  to  the  judgement  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  bitter  fentence  of  exclufion,  fo 
often  uttered  at  that  haughty  tribunal ;  degraded 
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in  their  own  and  in  the  public  eftimation)  and  thus, 
deprived  of  the  ftrongetl  incentive  to  good  con- 
dud,  they  fink  into  the  debafement,  which  malevo- 
lence had  prepared  for  them.  In  this  obfervation, 
there  is  enough  of  man's  general  character,  to  juf- 
tify  the  application  to  political,  as  well  as  moral 
conduct. 

The  friends  of  the  conftitution  may  place  reliance 
in  another  laudable  prepofleffion.  That  felf-impor- 
tance,  which  attaches  to  every  individual  of  a  free 
ftate  ;  that  fenfe  of  honour,  and  (hame  of  derelic- 
tion, which  holds  the  centinei  to  his  poft ;  which 
confirms  the  virtue,  and  even  invigorates  the  in- 
duftry  of  a  free  people.  We  need  not  feek  recon- 
dite evidence  to  fupport  this  fact,  that  man  thrives 
in  the  garden  of  freedom  ;  the  authority  of  travel- 
lers might  be  cited,  and  every  perfon  called  to  wit- 
nefs,  who  has  obferved  the  difference  of  manners  in 
the  nations  around  us.  The  dejected  afpect  of 
defpotifm,  its  gloomy  and  defponding  vifage,  its 
lluggard  air  and  flovenly  attire,  the  contraft  of 
cheerful  and  fprightly  comfort,  where  the  (lamp  of 
government  is  different.  1  fliali  colled  proofs 
from  the  land  we  live  in.  It  unhappily  furnifhes 
fufficient  to  evince,  that  in  order  completely  to 
fink  him  in  his  own  opinion,  a  man  need  not  feel 
the  lam  of  authority,  or  fee  the  hand  uplifted  to 
inflict  it.  I  illuftrate  my  opinion  by  the  con- 
traft of  character  in  the  Englifh  and  Irifti  pea- 
fantry.  Of  the  Englifh,  bold,  enterprifing,  and 
induftrious,  erect  with  honeft  pride,  and  con- 
fcious  independence.  Of  the  Irifli,  fervile,  fpirit- 
lefs,  and  fluggilh,  dragging  their  chain  in  hopelefs 
defpondency,  and  fubmitting  to  indignities  which 
give  the  dominion  of  their  petty  tyrants,  not  a  little 
the  refemblance  of  a  gang  of  flaves  and  their  info- 
lent  overfeer.  The  Englimman,  at  the  approach  of 
infult,  or  menace  of  danger,  flies  into  the  facred 
fanctuary  of  juftice ;  it  is  ever  open  as  the  paternal 
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manfion  to  a  favourite  child ;  he  is  not,  like  the 
wretched  cottager  of  Ireland^  rebuffed  with  the 
contumely  of  a  changeling  or  an  outcaft.  I  illuf- 
trate  it  ftill  more  by  the  contraft  of  character  in  the 
north  and  fouth  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  in  the 
fouth,  the  comparifon  may  be  drawn  ftill  clbfer  ; 
the  difparity  is  not  more  fairly  marked  between 
any  two  races  of  men  ob  earth,  than  between 
the  Protectants  and  Roman  Catholics  of  nearly 
the  fame  rank  in  humble  life,  not  diftinguifhed 
by  any  phylical  or  moral  difference,  fave  only 
that  the  former  feel  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority, 
and  that  the  occafional  exercife  of  the  elective  fran- 
chife  contributes  to  cherifh  and  to  confirm  this  fen- 
timent.  I  will  be  told  that  this  right  can  confer  but 
fmall  importance.  It  is  true,  but  yet  "  thefe  little 
&  things  are  great  to  little  men  it  is  fufficientfor 
their  (late  in  life,  and  produces  a  considerable  effect 
upon  their  principles  and  conduct. 

f  anticipate  an  objection  that  will  arife  from  the 
ftate  of  reprefentation-.  It  will  be  alledged  that  the 
means  of  procuring  influence  at  elections  will  be  fa- 
cilitated, when  the  disqualification  of  religion  is  re- 
moved, and  the  number  increafed  of  thofe,  who  are 
competent  to  accept  freeholds.  Exactly  the  reverfe. 
Admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  vote  at  county  elec- 
tions, would,  in  fact,  prove  a  molt  unexceptionable 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  is  the  great  evil 
of  this  country,  and  that  which  vitiates  the  entire 
fyftem  of  reprefentation,  that  the  right  of  fuffrage 
is  not  enjoyed  by  a  fufficient  number ;  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  electors  are  limited,  the  election 
is  kfelf  lefs  free,  becaufe  men  of  rank  can  predo- 
minate more  by  the  weight  of  their  connections 
and  dependents.  If  this  fact  needs  confirmation, 
we  have  evidence  in  the  contraft  of  great  com- 
mercial cities  with  fmall  potwalloping  boroughs;  the 
Scotch  counties  have  each  but  few  freeholders,  and 
fcarcely  in  one  of  them  is  the  reprefentative  returned 
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by  popular  nomination ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
counties  of  England  the  electors  are  numerous, 
the  reprefentatives  are  repeatedly  altered,  an4 
at  all  times  held  in  awe  of  their  condiments. 
By  enabling  the  Roman  Catholics  to  vote,  the  ufe 
of  occaiional  freeholders  will  nearly  be  abolilhed. 
It  would  be  a  wade  of  money  to  make  but  few, 
and  no  fortune  could  bear  the  expence  of  a  fufficient 
number  to  create  any  very  decided  influence.  The 
independent  Roman  Catholics  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable recruit  to  the  popular  intereft  in  counties, 
and  the  effect  of  the  entire  alteration  would  be  to 
render  the  gentry  better  landlords  ;  to  extend  more 
widely  the  controul  of  property  over  power ;  to 
eniift  a  numerous  body  of  auxiliaries  under  the 
banners  of  freedom,  and  incorporate  them  with 
the  veteran  guards  and  forces  of  the  conftitu- 
tion.* 

And  what  are  the  arguments  againft  this  com- 
plete manumiffion,  £  They  have  been  already 
urged  to  prevent  the  forrner  alteration  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  againft  Popery,  and  the  experience  of 
above  thirteen  years  has  amply  and  happily  refuted 

*  u  It  may  appear  at  firft  fight  of  little  confequence  whether 
"  perfons  in  common  fanks  of  life  enjoy  any  mare  of  political 
*4  liberty  or  not.  But  without  this  there  cannot  be  that  per- 
"  fuafion  of  independence,  which  alone  car  encourage  a  man  to 
"  make  great  exertions.  A  man  who  is  fenfible  that  he  is  .at  the 
"  difpofal  of  others,  over  whofe  conduct  he  has  no  controul, 
"  has  always  fome  unknown  evil  to  dread.  He  will  be  afraid 
"  of  attracting  the  notice  of  his  fnperior,  and  muft  feel  himfelf 
44  a  mean  and  degraded  being.  But  a  fenfe  of  liberty,  and 
"  knowledge  of  the  laws,  by  which  his  conduct  muft  be  go- 
"  verned,  with  fome  degree  of  controul  over  thofe  who  make 
"  and  adminifter  the  laws,  gives  him  a  conftant  feeling  of  his 
"  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  indulge  in  a  free  and 
"  manly  turn  of  thinking,  which  makes  him  greatly  fuperior  to 
"  what  he  would  have  been  under  an  arbitrary  form  of  govem- 
"  ment."  Priejlly  on  General  Policy.  It  might  be  almoft  be- 
lieved that  this  illuftrious  writer  had  Ireland  in  view  when  he 
exprefled  his  thefe  fentiments. 
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them.  But  cogent,  indeed,  are  the  arguments  whid> 
warrant  the  nieafure ;  we  are  cajoled  by  feigned 
apprehenfions  of  the  Pope,  when,  in  fact,  our  watch> 
fulnefs  mould  be  of  our  minifters  :  they  are  pre- 
fent  and  powerful,  he,  feeble  and  remote.  Does 
any  man  in  his  fenfes  fuppofe  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics would  embroil  themfelves  with  the  Protec- 
tants of  Ireland,  or  draw  down  the  force  of  Eng- 
land upon  their  heads,  to  make  a  pope  their  mo- 
narch, or  a  cardinal  their  viceroy  ?  This  is  not  the 
age  for  fuch  attempts,  or  fuch  fpeculations ;  the 
pretentions  of  his  holinefs  are  as  little  likely  to  ait 
turb  the  future  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  as  thofe  of 
the  Turk  and  Devil,  with  whom  it  not  long  fince 
was  the  fafhion  to  combine  him.  But  we  complain, 
and  the  evil  is  at  our  doors,  that  adminiftration  is 
not  refponfible  to  parliament ;  that  parliament  itfelf 
is  not  refponfible  to  the  people.  Can  we  expect  it 
fhould  be  otherwife  ?  The  name  of  people  is  pro- 
faned ;  it  is  ufurped  by  a  committee  of  the  nation, 
who  barter  the  right  to  govern  themfelves  for  per- 
miffion  to  exercife  a  pernicious  authority  over  their 
fellows.  They  are  not  attended  to,  becaufe  when 
they  fpeak,  they  come  not  accompanied  by  the  dig- 
nity of  national  property,  and  the  energy  of  na- 
tional population.  The  majefty  of  the  Irifh  peo- 
ple is  dethroned;  it  is  preferved  but  as  a  pretender, 
and  only  produced  when  occafion  requires  to  in- 
timidate the  fovereign  ;  fervcd,  indeed,  with  great 
external  profeflions  of  decorum,  but  knocked  on. 
the  head  if  any  effort  to  improve  its  condition 
mould  be  attempted. 

Public  men  in  this  country  are  not  compelled 
to  look  downwards  ;  the  great  are  fuffered  to  fe- 
parate  their  intereft  from  that  of  the  people.  They 
do  not  owe  their  parliamentary  fituations  to  popu- 
lar favour  ;  they  are  returned,  either  becaufe  they 
have  at  their  difpofal,  boroughs  conlifting  of.  eight 
or  ten  electors,  nominated  by  themfelves ;  or  that 

they 
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they  have  under  their  own  controul,  and  that  of 
their  clofe  friends,  fuch  a  number  of  dependent 
Proteftants  as  will  out  poll  at  a  county  election  the 
public-fpirited  freeholders.  In  many  counties  of 
the  fouth,  30,000  male  inhabitants  have  their  repre- 
fentatives  named  by  about  1500  Proteftants.  When 
a  man  of  fortune  can  procure  one  hundred  poor 
Proteftants  to  become  his  dependents,  the  political 
confequence  he  derives  from  pofleiTing  one  fifteenth 
of  the  county  reprefentation^  compenfates  for  the  ex- 
penditure by  which  he  obtains  it.  Add  to  this,  the 
natural  influence  of  fuch  a  perfon  with  tenants,  neigh- 
bours, and  tradefmen,  and  the  power  of  providing 
for  friends  in  the  army,  revenue,  and  fubordinate 
public  offices^  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  he 
will  pofiefs  at  his  complete  difpofal  from  one-third 
to  one-fifth  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  county.  If 
two  or  three  of  this  order  unite,  even  the  fhadowof 
popular  choice  is  taken  away.  What  muft  it  then 
be,  where  the  number  of  electors  in  the  fame  extent 
of  population  does  not  amount  to  above  three  our 
four  hundred  ?  In  fact,  there  are  fcarcely  any  popu- 
lar nominations  in  Ireland.  What  is  called  the  elec- 
tion, is  but  a  feptennial  lawfuit  between  a  few  great 
families,  in  order  to  afcertain  which  of  them  lhall, 
for  feven  years,  enjoy  the  importance  and  patronage 
tifually  attached  to  a  feat  in  parliament.  If  there  be 
truth  in  that  afTertion  fo  often  advanced,  that  public 
men  do  not  confult  the  public  intereft  *  if  it  is  a  cor- 
rect explanation  of  that  conduct,  that  the  electors 
not  being  fufficiently  numerous*  elections  are  not 
fufficiently  popular ;  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  independent  of  the  people,  and  that  this  is 
a  confequence  of  the  thraldom  of  the  Catholics;  the 
entire  argument  refolves  itfelf  into  this  queftion ;  can 
the  emancipation  of  that  body  produce  any  inconve- 
nience equal  to  that,  which  now  arifes  from  their  unqua- 
lified disfranchifement  ?  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  com- 
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mon  underftanding  of  the  age,  not  to  its  phiiofo^ 
phy  or  benevolence. 

So  obvious  and  eafy  is  this  remedy,  that  I  am 
aftoniflhed  in  the  fchemes  of  parliamentary  reform 
repeatedly  produced,  it  has  been  pafied  over  in 
filence.  We  defire  that  a  new  portion  of  health  may 
be  infufed  into  the  conftitution,  and  neglecting  the 
medicinal  current  that  runs  by  our  door,  we  feek  a 
reftorative  from  diftant  fprings,  and  from  the  untried 
drug  of  every  vifionary  empiric.  It  is  impoflible 
not  to  obferve  with  how  much  eafe  the  Irifh  patriots 
have  repeatedly  fate  down  to  the  work  of  reformation* 
no  more  adverting  to  the  claims  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, than  if  fuch  men  were  not  in  exiftence,  or  ex- 
ifted  but  as  vagrant  Tartars,  who  had  been  enticed 
by  the  cheerful  face  of  the  country  to  fettle  them- 
felves  for  a  feafon,  ready  at  the  return  of  iummer  to 
retire  with  equal  precipitation. 

In  order  completely  to  fecure  our  moderate  and 
happy  government,  it  is  expedient  to  reftore  every 
privilege  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  How  can  any 
man  call  this  country  free,  whilft  confcience,  the 
moft  facred  of  human  rights,  is  reftricled  ?  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  that,  which,  pleading  for  the  con- 
ftitution, is  moft  applicable.  Reftore  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  the  privilege  of  voting  for  their  re- 
prefentatives ;  they  never  ought  to  have  loft  it,  for 
they  never  were  the  tools  of  power.  The  men  of 
influence  will  by  this  act  of  juftice  be  bound  by  in- 
tereft  to  fupport  the  conftitution.  To  the  'othef 
orders  it  is  to  be  offered,  as  the  reward  of  im 
duftry,  as  the  enlivening  principle  which  gives 
energy  to  a£tive  enterprize,  which  gives  fecurky 
to  moderate  means,  becaufe  it  gives  vigour  to  repel 
encroachment.  Every  Roman  Catholic  is  not  to  be 
made  a  minifter  of  ftate,  nor  every  infolvent  la- 
bourer to  be  taken  into  the  firm  of  the  conftitution; 
but  let  every  Irifhman  be  taught,  what  every  Eng- 
liihmanis  taught  to  feel,  that  befides  want  of  appli- 
cation, 
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cation,  or  of  ceconomy,  there  is  no  impediment 
to  bar  him  from  the  acquifition  of  that  protect- 
ing and  recommendatory  right,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  refift  the  violence,  to  conciliate  the  re- 
gard, or  to  mollify  tha  arrogance  of  his  immediate 
fuperior. 

And  this  is  the  mafter  grievance  of  Ireland, 
that  there  are  fo  many  temptations  to  opprefs 
the  tenant,  and  fo  few  inducements  to  protect  him* 
The  advantages  of  government  are  not  extended 
t#  the  lower  walks  of  humble  life.  The  laws  againft 
Catholics  (mult  I  profane  the  facred  name  of  law* 
by  thus  denominating  that  fyftem  of  brutal,  bigot- 
ted,  and  tyrannizing  monopoly,)  produce  the 
double  mifchief  of  individual  hardfhip,  and  general 
calamity  -y  the  operations  of  them,  Tike  that  of  their 
•great  prototype,  the  ancient  foreft  laws,  is  to  depo* 
pulate  the  country.  We  have  given  proofs  of  their 
baneful  effects  upon  the  conftitution,  that  by  li- 
miting the  number  of  electors,  the  bafis  upon  which 
freedom  refts,  is  injudicioufly  narrowed,  and  the  means 
of  corruption  by  confequence  facilitated.  So  far 
the  evil  recoils  upon  thofe  who  uphold  it ;  but  the 
disfranchifement  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irifh  peo^» 
pie  retards  the  cultivation  and  natural  improve- 
ment of  the  ifland.  Such  muft  ever  be  the  effect 
of  a  government  founded  on  partiality.  Thofe 
who  are  the  objects  of  preference  are  not  necefli- 
tated  ;  the  unfavoured  part  of  the  nation  are  not  en- 
couraged, to  cultivate.  This  backwardnefs  of  the 
country  will  by  fome  be  imputed  to  indigenous  in- 
dolence. But  the  vice  of  indolence  is  itielf  fymp- 
tomatic  of  a  bad  government:  it  is  notoriously 
caufed  in  Ireland  by  the  defective  organization  of 
fociety ;  for  the  perfons  who  at  home  incur  this  im- 
putation, when  they  emigrate,  are  indefatigable 
and  induftrious.  It  is  the  natural  ambition  of  land- 
ed proprietors  to  feek  an  electioneering  influence 
in  their  refpective  counties  ;  they  are  dependent  for 
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it  upon  their  Protectant  tenantry,  and  to  them  their 
cares  and  attentions  are  reftricted.  The  remainder, 
who  ought  to  conftitute  an  ufeful  body  of  hufband- 
men,  are  not  protected  againft  the  rapacity  and  in- 
ference of  thofe,  whether  of  their  own  or  of  the 
other  religions  who  are  cafually  placed  over  them. 
They  are  not  induced  to  take  an  intereft  in  the 
foil  and  to  improve  it.  If  they  are  fo  induced,  they 
have  not  vigour  of  character  to  undertake  the  en- 
terprize.  They  are  dependent,  becaufe  they  want 
every  fpecies  of  confequence ;  and,  becaufe  depenr 
dene,  they  are  neglected.*  Look  upon  the  chart 
of  Ireland,  and  it  will  appear  more  confpicuous,  that 
this  want  of  tone  in  the  character  of  the  Irifh  pea- 
santry, which  in  certain  diftricts  is  too  obfervable, 
proceeds  from  the  vexatious  partiality  encouraged 
by  our  ftatutes.  In  thofe  parts  of  the  north  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  almofl  entirely  ProteftantSj, 
there  is  little  room,  and  no  reafon  for  preference. 
The  people  are  comfortable  and  thrifty,  and  the 
country  rather  overstocked  with  population.  Oa 
the  fame  foil,  under  the  fame  climate,  under  appa- 
rently the  fame  government,  are  to  be  found  entire 
counties  covered  with  fpiritlefs  wretches,  naked, 
famifhing,  and  who  continually,  by  petty  infur- 
rections,  upbraid  their  mifery  to  their  oppreflbrs. 
It  is  true,  that  the  law  does  not  enjoin  the  evil ; 
but  law  canfo  difpofe  men's  intereft,  as  to  produce 
mifchief  without  abfolutely  ordaining  it.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  now  as  they  were  a  few 
years  back,  fubject  to  that  abfurd,  impolitic,  and 
capricious  tyranny,  which  prohibited  them  to  pro- 

*  To  this  rage  for  procuring  county  influence  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  uncultivated  ftate  of  many  improveable  traces 
in  Ireland.  The  landlord,  willing  to  give  that  encourage- 
ment which  authorifes  the  expence  and  labour  of  reclaiming, 
wifties  to  felect  thofe  who  can  fecond  his  electioneering  pur- 
poles.  He  in  general  will  not  receive  Catholics,  he  cannot  pro- 
cure Proteftants ;  under  the  dilemma,  waftes  are  fuffered  to  re- 
main, which  might  be  rendered  productive. 
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fecute  their  intereft  in  their  native  country,  or  to 
depofit  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  in  its  bofom.  But 
if  no  man  will  encourage  them  upor  his  eftate,  the 
mod:  pernicious  part  of  the  old  fyften  is  continued, 
a  negative  is  put  upon  the-profpeity  of  the  huk 
band  man  and  manufacturer. 

It  is  not  dated  as  a  matter  of  nationaiconcem,  whe- 
ther any  fecYion  of  the  country  is  tenaited  by  one  or 
the  other  religion  ;  but  that  the  poor  aid  uneducated 
are  often  called  on  to  take  oaths,  which  their  confci- 
ence  reprehends,   under  penalty  of  rorfeiting  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,    It  is  complaind  of  as  an  in- 
jury to  morals  ;  it  is  complained  of  asm  outrage  on 
humanity.    Unimpeached  Catholic  tnants  are  fre- 
quently oufted  from  their  farms,  and  upplanted  by 
thofe  who  are  qualified  to  become  freeholders.  As 
yet  there  are  but  few  manufacturers  inlreland;  the 
cultivation  of  the  foil  is  the  principal  ccupation  of 
£he  inhabitants.    The  perfons  thus  ejeted,  are  fent 
into  the  world  adrift  and  unprovided ;  riven  to  de- 
fpair,  they  fometimes  commit  acts  ofiolence;  the 
progrefs  of  civilization  is  checked,  andthe  national 
character  fuffers.    They  in  general  rere  to  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  unprotected  poverty,  in 
thofe  barren  tracts,  which  are  as  yetbeneath  the 
notice  of  their  fuperiors.*    Not  infreuently  they 
leek  an  afylum  in  the  more  hofpitablevildernerTes 
of  America.    And  are  not  thefe  obje<s  of  com- 
miferation  ?•  In  the  entire  range  of  hman  cala- 
mity, of  injuftice,  and  oppreffion,  flialit  be  penal 
alone  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  Irifli  Cathlics  ?  Shall 
the  patriotifm  of  Ireland  be  exhaufte  in  barren 
commendations  of  foreign  freedom,  wle  her  fons 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  fome  places/hen  country 
gentlemen  have  induced  Proteftant  weavers,  fronhe  north,  tq 
Tettle  as  freeholders  in  the  weftern  and  fouthernmnties,  they 
have  abandoned  their  original  occupation  of  maifaclure,  and 
never  aflumed  the  new  one  of  husbandry.  Tis  the  nation 
lofes  two  active  citizens ;  the  farmer,  who  is  feed  from  til* 
lage,  apd  the  manufacturer  who  is  forced  into  it. 
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trons  of  domeftic  bondage?  Is  it  a  ficYion  that 
juftice  and  beievolence  are  the  characleriftics  of 
England  ?  Or  Joes  fhe  travel  round  the  globe  to  ex- 
tend the  beneit  of  rhefe  national  virtues  to  Gen- 
toos  and  Negioes,  whilft  fhe  turns  with  averfion 
from  the  complaint  of  injured  and  unoffending 
brethren  ? 


No ;  the  people  of  England  underftand  not  our  cafe5 
or  our  conditon  when  they  do,  we  ftiall  have  them 
our  auxiliaris. 

Equal  julice  is  not  diftributed  to  every  order 
of  Irifhmen  in  confequence  of  the  inducements 
to  court  th  favour  of  one  party,  there  is,  with 
regard  to  tbfe  who  conftitute  the  chofen  caft, 
a  laxity  in  the  execution  of  the  criminal  code* 
which  aggrifes  the  entire  community.  It  is  needlefs 
to  add,  thataxity  to  the  one  implies,  unequal  rigour 
to  the  other  I  allude  here  to  the  power  which  de^ 
volves  upo  private  gentlemen,  and  that  which  is 
intruded  t<  Subordinate  magiftrates.  I  impeach 
not  the  inririty  of  the  Irifh  tribunals ;  but  there  are 
evils  arifmjout  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  coun- 
try, whichthofe  who  prefide  over  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  jufte,  be  they  ever  fo  pure,  cannot  redrefs, 
or  even  diftver;  minute  grievances,  that  wear  down 
a  gallant  pple.  Nor,  indeed,  are  the  immediate 
instrument  of  the  miichief  in  an  extreme  degree 
culpable,  le  temptation  is  more  than  human  nature 
is  in  geneij  prepared  to  refill:.  But,  if  Ireland  is 
to  be  re-rnerated,  thefe  manners,  habits,  and  in- 
terefts  mi  be  deftroyed,  and  every  inducement 
to  recur  tthem  obliterated  -3  until  that  event  fhall 
take  placethe  constitution  will  not  regain  its  ori- 


*'  Has  <hf  a  tongue  to  doom  a  brother's  death  ? 
♦*  And  flail  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  flave  ? 
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'that  alteration  muft  in  the  flrft  inftance  com- 
municate fome  importance  to  thofe  who  cultivate 
the  foil,  without  doubt  the  moft  ufeful  clafs  of  men 
in  fociety.  If  the  Catholic  poor  are  placed  within 
the  pale  of  the  conftitution,  the  cheerlcfs  wretches, 
who  now  deform  the  face  of  Ireland,  will  change 
rapidly  to  a  bold  yeomanry,  the  ornament  and  pro- 
tection of  their  country.  Such  a  phalanx  exifted 
before  thefe  ftatutes  for  the  devaluation  of  Ireland 
had  been  fabricated.  From  hence  another  good 
confequence  is  to  be  expe&ed.  There  are  ac  pre- 
fent, between  the  proprietor  and  occupier  of  the 
foil,  a  clafs  of  opulent  men,  of  whom  the  wealth 
and  induftry  are  uielefs  to  their  country.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  tertenant  is  encouraged  by  the  land- 
lord, perfons  of  this  defcription  will  retire  into 
towns,  and  betake  themfelves  to  commerce.  Thus 
one  ftroke  creates  a  yeoman,  and  recruits  the  com- 
mercial intereft  of  the  country. 

And  what  is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
fo  many  hardfhips,  and  for  which  fo  many  obvious 
benefits  are  to  be  negle&ed  ?  If  that  code  of  de- 
flation, denominated  the  Popery  laws,  has  any  ob- 
ject befides  oppreffion,  it  muft  be  to  extinguifh  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  and  this,  I  venture  to  aflert,  would 
not  alone  be  unproductive  of  any  good,  but  muft 
prove  the  came  of  much  pofitive  mifchief  to-  the 
country. 

A  mandivefted  of  partiality  for  any  religious  fociety, 
eonfidering  the  fects  of  Chriftianity,  merely  as  they 
promoted  political  convenience,  muft  advife  the  rulers- 
of  Ireland  to  cherifh  the  Catholic  religion.  They 
ought  to  rejoice  at  the  arrangement  produced  by  ac- 
cident. There  are  fe£h  of  naked  fpeculation  for 
thole  who  reflet.  There  is  a  religion  of  fhow  and 
obfervances  for  thofe,  of  whom  the  devotion  craves 
afiiftance  from  the  fenfes.  He  would  recommend 
that  all  inducements  to  conformity  might  from  the 
prefent  hour  be  removed,  and  every  man  be  per- 
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mitted  to  fhape  his  creed  by  his  own  conviction'-; 
Interefted  conformity  has  been  the  bane  of  morals  in 
this  country.  By  that  channel  an  annual  current  of 
irreligion  is  conveyed  into  the  eftablifhment.  A 
thinking  man  may  change  his  opinion  on  points  of 
doctrine ;  bur  the  mafs  of  mankind  are  either  occu- 
pied or  uninftructed ;  metaphyfical  queftions  are 
beyond  their  comprehenfion^  or  they  want  leifure 
for  the  difcuffion.  Such  men  learn  to  defpife,  not 
to  alter  their  tenets.  The  convulfion  which  wrefis 
from  them  their  early  prejudices,  plunges  them  at 
once  into  irreligion  ;  they  become  deifts  before  they 
affume  the  name  of  Proteftants.  The  prefent  plan 
of  profelytifm  is  infamous  and  deftructive;  Let 
us  confider  the  matter  in  another  view,  and  examine 
whethey  any  ufeful  end  whacfoever  is  to  be  obtained 
by  converting  the  people  of  Ireland  to  reformed 
cpifcopacy. 

It  will  not  be  confidered  any  indignity  to 
the  members  of  the  dominant  hierarchy,  to  af- 
fert,  that,  like  every  body  of  men  who  have  been 
placed  in  fimilar  circumftances,  the  affluence  which 
they  enjoy,  and  in  many  inftances  it  is  moft  de- 
iervedly  beftowed,  has  proved  injurious  to  their 
activity.  They  do  not  familiarife  themfelves  with 
the  people,  they  do  not  learn  their  language,  they 
do  not  go  amongft  them  to  convey  inftruction,  and 
adrriinifter  fpiritual  comfort;  all  thefe  efiential  duties 
devolve  upon  the  Catholic  clergy.  Let  me  afk 
the  advocates  for  univerfal  conformity,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen,  when  the  bonds  are  fevered  which  unite 
them  to  their  prefent  paftors  ?  Do  they  fuppofe, 
that  the  opulent  dignitaries  of  the  eftablifhment 
will  interrupt,  a  tranquillity  ufuaily  elegant,  and 
often  lettered,  to  mingle  with  the  wretches  of  the 
land,  toinftrucT:  the  cottage  and  confole  the  cavern? 
If  the  poorer  Roman  Catholics  conform,  they  will 
not  be  attended  to  j  they  muft  therefore  either  lofe 
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their  morals,  or  fall  into  fome  di.flenting  congrega- 
tions ;  and  thus  the  great  inconvenience,  a  double 
eftabli  foment,  is  not  remedied.  The  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  are  too  rich  to  become  ledulous. 
They  have,  in  general,  been  accuftomed  to  confider 
their  livings  as  linecures,  and  the  beggary  of  the  na- 
tion would  probably  not  be  confidered  a  very  accep- 
table acquisition.  In  proportion  as  they  were  alie- 
nated from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  die 
weftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland  would  become 
Pre/by  terians,  Methodifts,  or  Arminians ;  and  what 
is  that  higher  order  of  virtue  inculcated  by  the  re- 
formation, which,  if  uniformity  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, renders  one  fpecies  of  diffent  more  valuable 
than  another. 

Here,  perhaps^  the  arrogant  bigot  will  exclaim* 
that  this  reverence  to  religion,  and  attachment  to  the 
clergy,  is  mingled  with  fuperftition.  It  might  be 
demonftrated,  that  fuperftition  belongs  not  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  is  in  every  feci  the  common 
!  foible  of  the  weak  and  the  illiterate  ;  but  let  us  wave 
difcuffion,  and  for  an  inftant  fuppofe  the  impu- 
tation founded,  In  the  name  of  God,  if  trembling 
for  his  eternal  allotment*  awed  by  the  terrors, 
and  agitated  by  the  perplexities  of  futurity,  the 
anxious  mind  can  procure  a  fingle  confolation  to 
repofe  on.  Philofophy,  arrogant,  and  felf-opini- 
onated,  may  fmile ;  but  why  fhould  any  perfon  in- 
terfere to  abridge  the  gratifications  of  unoffending 
credulity  ?  Whilft  he  interrupts  not  the  harmony  of 
fociety,  and  the  rights  and  convenience  of  his  neigh- 
bour, is  not  every  individual  intitled  to  adopt  that 
fyftem  which  feems  moft  congenial  to  his  mind,  or 
thofe  practices,  which  are  fuggefted  by  his  fancy  ? 
Deorurn  injuria,  diis  cur  a.  If  he  errs,  the  thun- 
der of  heaven  can  avenge  its  caufe,  and  proftrate 
(ts  victim ;  mull:  the  ftorm  be  directed  by  an  ec- 
clefiaftic,  or  a  ftatefman  ?   If  I  feemed  to  receive  a 
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fiipernatural  injunction  to  harafs  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, for  principles  or  practices  not  amounting  to 
an  overt  act  of  injuftice,  I  fhould  reject  it  as  an 
illufion  of  my  fenfeS.  The  Almighty  could  not  be 
at  variance  with  infinite  wifdom,  eternal  juftice  and 
mercy,  his  effential  attributes. 

No  defcription  of  men  in  Ireland  deferve  to  rank 
higher  in  recompence  from  the  ftate,  or  eftimation 
with  the  people,  than  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
To  them  is  the  nation  indebted  for  the  peaceable  de- 
meanor of  an  oppreffed  peafantry.  They  have 
been  commendably  occupied  in  promoting  mora- 
lity among  the  lower  ranks  in  all  thofe  diftricts,  in 
which  their  religion  is  prevalent.  They  are*  with 
few  exceptions,  men  of  exemplary  conduct,  and 
headed  by  prelates  of  accomplifhed  minds  and  efti- 
inable  virtues.  A  good  government  would  cherifli 
this  deferving  order  -y  a  more  enlightened  people 
than  we  are,  would  receive  them  with  refpect  and 
tendernefs,  not  purfue  them  with  an  unmeaning  fneer 
and  unmerited  contumely.  I  know  that  excellent 
•and  ufeful  body  of  citizens,  and  how  unimportant 
foever  my  teftimony,  in  this  time  of  rebuke,  they 
lhall  receive  it.  I  have  feen  them,  led  by  an  irrefif- 
tible  fenfe  of  duty,  brave  every  danger,  and  en- 
counter every  inconvenience,  to  adminifter  thofe 
rites  which  cheer  the  dying  wretch,  and  brighten  to 
his  mind  the  vifion  of  hereafter.  I  have  feen  them  fol- 
low the  fummons  of  calamity,  at  night,  amidft  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  over  tracts  of  walte 
and  mountain,  fuch  as  affluence  knows  only  from 
romance,  when  it  would  enhance  its  enjoyments  by 
the  contraft  of  diftrefs,  and  the  luxury  of  commife- 
ration.  It  will,  I  believe,  not  beeafy  to  find  a  fo- 
ciety  of  difcerning  men,  unwilling  to  pronounce  the 
Catholic  clergy  the  beft  benefactors  of  Ireland,  or 
of  men  of  letters,  who  would  look  down  upon  that 
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catalogue  in  which  the  titular  Bifliop  of  Waterford 
is  included.* 

Far  be  it  from  this  eflfay  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  thofe  who  have  laboured  to  improve  the  confti- 
tution  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  common  caufe  of  congra- 
tulation that  barriers  are  oppofed  to  the  incroach- 
ments  of  power;  that  the  temptation  of  men  in 
flat  ion  to  act  incorrectly  is  abridged,  becaufe  mif- 
conduct  is  rendered  difficult.  But  in  the  warmth  of 
exultation,  (hall  not  thofe  who  are  excluded  call 
upon  the  fortunate  of  their  countrymen,  and  con- 
jure them  by  the  fpirit  that  made  them  free,  to 
companionate  the  bondage  of  their  brethren  ?  Shall 
they  not  be  told,  that  every  invafion  of  their  rights, 
as  it  awakens  the  jealoufy  of  liberty,  ought  to  excite 
tendernefs  for  fimilar  violations  ?  It  may  be  faid  that 
the  demand  is  premature ;  can  any  time  be  prema- 
ture for  a  great  act  of  expedience  and  juftice  ?  Or 
can  any  period  be  lefs  premature,  than  a  feafon  of 
profound  tranquillity,  to  revife  our  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, and  remove  what  the  lapfe  of  years  has 
left  erroneous  ?  What !  if  I  am  entitled  to  fhoot 
game  on  any  man's  manor,  I  fhall  be  tenacious  of 
my  right ;  the  law  will  uphold  me,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  me  harmlefs  in  the  extreme  acts  of  violence, 
by  which  I  may  fupport  it.  And  here,  when  the 
flake  is  all  a  man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  can  hold  dear, 
are  we  to  be  put  off  with  frivolous  allegations  ? 
What  circumflance  renders  the  prefent  moment  lefs 
eligible  than  a  period  of  fifty  years  hence,  to  enter- 
tain this  claim  ?  and  either  to  admit  the  demand,  or 
advance  fatisfactory  reafons  for  the  refufal  ?  The 
filent  acquiefcence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  the 

*  I  have  fele&ed  Doctor  Egan  as  an  eminent,  not  a  folitary 
inflance  of  literary  fuperiority  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland.  I  could  recount  numbers  qualified  to  add  luftre  to 
any  rank,  any  order,  or  any  country.  Will  this  great  and  ef- 
timable  perfon  forgive  this  intrufion  upon  a  retreat  dignified  by 
every  virtue,  and  decorated  by  every  learning  ? 
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ftate  fecret,  the  only  motive,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
juftification  for  perfifting  in  this  fyftem  ;  and  until 
they  can  colled  fufficient  refolution,  conftitutionally 
to  exprefs  their  feelings,  and  fufficient  unanimity  to 
accompany  the  demand  with  all  the  influences,  their 
money  can  beftow,  every  period  of  redrefs  will  be 
unfeaionable. 

in  the  courfe  of  this  difcuffion  I  have  declined 
any  interference  with  the  abftract  claim  of  right, 
not  abandoning  the  queftion,  but  unwilling  to  agi- 
tate it,  and  aware  that  the  principle  may  be  dif- 
torted  to  fubvert  any  government.    It  is  deman- 
ded only  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  if  not  at- 
tainted of  any  crime  (and  I  know  not  that  they  have 
been  convicted)  they  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
that  protection  which  is  neceflfary  to  encourage  en- 
terpriie,  and  give  content  to  competence.  That 
their  induftry,  or  the  exercife  of  their  talents,  be  not 
reftricted  ;  that  property  in  their  hands  be  not  de- 
nied its  natural  influence ;  that  they  mould  not,  by 
a  reiteration  of  wrongs,  and  falfe  charges,  be  com- 
pelled, in  fact,  to  adopt  the  principles  imputed  to 
them,  and  really  to  become  the  heinous  delinquents 
they  have  been  reprefented.    In  a  nation  which  has 
been  fuddenly  elevated  from  obfcurity  by  the  merit 
of  principle  and  public  fpirit,  whilft  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  men  are  {till  alive,  who  acted  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  that  revolution  ;  and  amidft  the  patriot 
bands,  who  gave  energy  to  their  exertions,  mud  it 
be  neceflary  to  repeat,  that  a  Roman  Catholic,  an 
honed  man,  paying  taxes,  and  fubmitting  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  ftate,  is  entitled  to  fome  confideration 
in  the  fcheme  of  freedom  ?  In  order  to  quicken  thefe 
men  to  a  common  act  of  juftice,  mult  they  be  in- 
formed, that  by  the  whimfical  caprice  of  their  laws, 
one  or  two  ladies  fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  pof- 
fefs  literally  a  greater  mare  of  the  reprefentaticn,  than 
two  thirds  ot  their  fellow  citizens    men,  denomi- 
nated by  a  folemn  act  of  the  legiflature,  his  Ma~ 
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je  fly's  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjetls,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland. 

Is  the  conftitution  a  barren  tract,  upon  which 
they  dread  too  thickly  to  inhabit  ?  Is  it  therefore 
a  wafte,  becaufe  they  have  fufTered  it  to  ovcr-ruu 
with  weeds  and  brambies  ?  unproductive,  becaufe 
they  neglect  to  raife  beyond  a  fcanty  fuftenance  ? 
Do  they  miftake  for  the  parfimony  of  nature,  the 
defolation  cauied  by  their  own  churlifh  prohibition  ? 
Short-fighted  men  !  can  they  not  perceive  that  to 
liberty,  as  to  parent  earth,  the  cultivator's  toil  is  a 
grateful  oblation,  and  rewarded  with  a  ten-fold  return 
pf  abundance  ?  more  liberal  of  her  gifts,  more  pro- 
fufe  of  her  enjoyments,  according  to  the  number  and 
affiduity  of  thofe  who  folicit  them, 
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Dublin,  OElober  21,  1792. 

IN  the  prefent  enlightened  and  improving  period 
of  fociety,  it  is  not  for  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics alone  to  continue  filent.   Not  accufed  of 
any  crime ;  not  confcious  of  any  delinquency,  they 
fuffer  a  privation  of  rights  and  conveniencies,  the 
penalty  referved  in  wife  ftates  for  offences  of  atro- 
cious magnitude.    It  does  not  become  them,  whilft 
with  liberality  ever  to  be  gratefully  remembered, 
many  defcriptions  of  their  fellow  citizens  compaf- 
fionate  their  fituation,  to  feem  indifferent  to  the  de- 
firable,  and,  they  hope,  not  diftant  event  of  their 
emancipation.    They  wifh  to  afcertain  upon  what 
terms  they  may  venture  to  fettle  in  a  country,  which, 
they  love  with  the   rational  preference  of  men, 
not  the  fimplicity  of  puerile  acquiefcence.    It  is 
not  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  armed  as  their  caufe 
is,   with  reafon  and  juftice,  like  public  foes,  to 
feek  advantage  from  public  calamity.    They  ought 
to  advance  their  claim  at  a  time  mod  favourable  to 
difcuffion,  when  the  condition  of  the  empire  is  flou- 
rilhing  and  tranquil.    They  might  feem  culpable 
to  their  country,  if,  affecting  to  dilfemble  what  it 
were  unmanly  not  to  feel,  they  referved  their  pre- 

*  This  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  M'Kenna  at  the  requeft 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  Society  of  Dublin,  it  was  unanimoufly  adopted 
by  the  .Society,  as  containing  their  political  fentiments,  and 
publifhed  by  them.  From  hence  originated  the  very  general 
difcuffion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  queftion  in  Ireland,  which 
was  terminated  during  the  laft  (1793)  k^ion  of  Parliament,  by 
an  extenfive  conceflion  of  political  privileges  to  that  people. 
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ten  (ions  in  ambufcade,  to  augment  the  perplexities 
of  fome  critical  emergency.  They  iTiould  be  cul- 
pable to  pofterity,  if  they  omitted  to  profit  of  the 
general  inclination  of  public  fentiment.  They 
frsould  be  culpable  to  themfelves,  if  they  fuffered 
an  imputation  to  fubfift,  that  in  the  extent  of  the 
Britifh  territory,  they  alone  fubmit  without  repining, 
to  a  mortifying  and  oppreflive  bondage,  degrading 
to  themfelves,  and  pernicious  to  their  country. 
They  conceive,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
their  filence  might  be  received  as  evidence  of  fuch 
difpofitions. 

Influenced  by  thefe  Vonfiderations,  and  inftruc- 
ted  by  a  recent  tranfacYion,*  that  although  laws 
may  be  fhameful  and  prepofterous,  there  is  no  fe- 
curity  that  they  fliall  not  be  enforced  j  for  even  in 
a  philofophic  age  there  will  be  bigots,  and  tyrants, 
where  the  votaries  of  freedom  are  mod  fanguine  ;  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholics,  refident  in  Dublin, 
have  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  which  they 
invite  their  fellow-fufferers  throughout  the  nation  to 
unite  with,  which  fhall  have  for  its  object  to  con- 
fider,  and  individually  to  fupport  with  all  their  zeal 
and  perfonal  influence,  fuch  meafures,  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  their  duty  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  as  fliall 
appear  likely  to  relieve  them,  from  rjieoppreflions  and 
disqualifications  impofed  in  this  country,  on  perfons 
profeffing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  We  there- 
fore do  unanimoufly  refolve, 

That  we  zvill,  to  the  utmofi  of  our  pozver,  endea- 
vour by  all  legal  and  conjiitutional  means ,  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  zve  are  aggrieved,  as 
Roman  Catholics.  That  we  will  promote  repeated 
applications  to  every  branch  oj  the  kgijlature  for  that 
purpoje ;  and  ajfijl  fuch  applications  by  all  means  of 

*  The  refolutions  of  the  Co.  Armagh  grand  jury  for 
putting  the  law  in  force  againft  Roman  Catholics,  who  kept 
Sims. 
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legal  influence,  which  it  foall  at  any  time  be  pqffible  for 
us  to  exert. 

It  would  be  tedious,  it  might  prove  dtfgufting, 
to  recount  each  individual  grievance  under  which 
We  fufFer.  The  Roman  Catholics  feem  preferved 
in  this  land  but  as  a  fource  of  revenue.  The  whole 
legiflative,  the  whole  executive,  the  whole  judicial 
powers  of  the  irate,  are  in  the  hands  of  men  over 
whom  they  have  no  controul,  and  with  whom  they 
can  have  little  intercourfe.  They  are  prohibited  to 
engage  in  any  mode  of  induftry,  from  which  it  is 
poffible  to  debar  them,  or  which  is  worth  the  mono- 
poly* They  are  reftricled  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  As  confcientious  men  we  cannot  lightly 
abandon  our  religion  ;  as  prudent  men  we  hefitate 
to  engage  in  controverfial  ftudy  :  the  wifeft  have 
been  bewildered  in  fuch  purfuits,  and  they  are  for 
the  moft  part  incompatible  with  our  neceflary 
occupations.  Nor  is  any  moral  advantage  held 
out,  as  an  inducement  to  change  our  creed.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  we  fhould  become  better  men, 
or  more  dutiful  fubjects,  but  merely  experimen- 
talifts  in  religion,  feek  to  gratify  their  caprice,  by 
forcing  us  from  our  habits  of  education,  into  the  per- 
plexing labyrinth  of  theology. 

*  The  liberty  of  Ireland  to  thofe  of  our  communion 
is  a  calamity,   and  their  misfortunes  feem  likely 

to  „ 

*  A  perfon  who  honoured  the  author  by  writing  an  anony- 
mous and  fcurrilous  pamphlet,  replete  with  what  probably  he 
deemed  perfonal  infults,  propofed  a  queftion  on  mis  para* 
graph,  "  whether  I  thought  the  octennial  bill  an  evil  ?"  In 
anfwer,  in  the  prefent  ( 1 792)  Hate  of  reprefentation  in  Ireland, 
it  is  a  nuifance ;  it  incommodes  the  Catholics,  without  confer? 
ring  eminent  advantages  upon  the  Proteftants.  Further,  the  people 
of  Scotland,  who  have  no  fort  of  interference  with  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament,  are  better  circumftanced  than  the 
people  of  Ireland,  whofe  right  of  interference  is  limited  to  one 
race,'  and  this  not  felected  on  account  of  property.  The  re- 
prefentation of  Scotland  does  not  produce  much  good,  but  oc« 
cafions  no  mifchieft   It  will  be  faid  that  every  man  in  England 
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to  inereafe,  as  the  country  fhall  improve  in  pros- 
perity and  freedom.  They  may  look  with  envy 
to  the  fubjedts  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  and  con- 
trail: that  government,  in  which  one  great  tyrant 
ravages  the  land,  with  the  thoufand  inferior  def- 
pots,  whom  at  every  inftant  they  muft  encounter. 
They  have  the  buftle  and  cumberfome  forms,  with- 
out the  advantage  of  liberty.  The  octennial  pe- 
riod, at  which  the  delegated  truft  of  legiflation  is 
revoked,  and  his  importance  reflored  to  the  con- 
ftituent,  returns  but  to  difturb  their  tranquillity, 
and  revive  the  recoiled): ion  of  their  debafement. 
All  the  activity,  all  the  popular  arts  of  electioneer- 
ing canvas,  enforce  the  idea  of  their  infignificance  ; 
they  exemplify  it  too  $  witnefs  the  various  prefer- 
ences given  by  perfons  of  rank  to,  not  always  the 
moft  deferving  among  our  Proteftant  countrymen, 
a  preference  nearly  as  detrimental,  to  the  independent 
Proteftants  as  to  us. 

'There  exijls  not  on  our  behalf  any  controul  over 
power.  We  have  felt  the  truth  of  this  affertion, 
when  in  this  age  of  toleration,  even  within  the  laft 
eight  years,  feveral  new  penal  ftatutes  have  been 
enacted  againft  us.  We  experience  it  daily,  not 
alone  in  the  great  deliberations  of  the  nation, 
but  in  the  little  concerns  of  minute  diftridts.  Not 
alone  in  the  levy  of  public  money  for  the  fervice  of 
the  ftate,  but  in  the  local  impofition  of  county  and 
parochial  taxes.  We  appeal  to  our  rulers,  we  ap- 
peal to  Ireland,  we  appeal  to  Europe,  if  we  de- 
ferye  a  place  in  fociety,  fhould  we  leem  willing  to 
infinuate  that  fuch  a  fituation  is  not  feverely  unac- 
ceptable ? 


is  not  reprefented.  True  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps,  neceflafy  that 
every  man  in  Ireland  fhould  be  reprefented.  But  every  man  in 
England,  if  he  chutes  to  acquire  property,  may  afcend  into  the 
clafi  of  freeholders.  In  England,  all  men  of  the  fame  rank 
are  equal ;  there  is  not,  as  with  us,  grounds  for  compulfory 
partiality. 

We 
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We  are  fatisfied  that  the  mere  repeal  of  the  laws 
againft  us  will  prove  but  feebly  beneficial,  unlets 
the  acl:  be  fanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  our  pro- 
teftant  brethren,  and  thofe  jealoufies  removed  by 
which  the  focial  intercourfe  of  private  life  is  inter- 
rupted.   It  is  time  we  fhould  ceafe  to  be  diftinft: 
nations,  forcibly  enclofed  within  the  limits  of  one 
jfland.    It  (hall  be  a  capital  object  of  our  institu- 
tion, to  encourage  the  fpirit  of  harmony,  and  fenti- 
ments  of  affection,  which  the  ties  of  common  in- 
tereft, and  common  country,  ought,  ere  now,  to 
have  infpired.    Countrymen  !  too  long  have  we 
fufFered  ourfelves  to  be  oppofed  in  rival  factions  to 
each  other,  the  fport  of  thofe,  who  felt  no  tender- 
nefs  for  either.    Why  mould  a  diverfity  of  fenti- 
ment,  fo  ufual  where  the  matter  in  debate  is  abftrufe 
or  important,  feparate  thofe  whom  Heaven  placed 
together  for  mutual  benefit  and  confolation  ?  Ob- 
jects, material  in  their  day,  produced  hoftility  be- 
tween our  anceftors.    The  caufes  of  that  difcord 
have  ceafed  to  exift;  let  the  enmity  too  perifh  ; 
let  it  be  the  duty  of  the  prefent  and  of  future  ages 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  fuch  unnatural  and  cala- 
mitous diffenfion,  except  in  the  actual  difcharge  of 
the  religious  duties,  which  confeience  renders  in- 
evitable, we  wiQi  that  there  never  (hall  be  found 
a  trace  of  difference,  which  may  poffibly  divide  us 
into  diftinct  communities. 

The  ill  effeds  of  thefe  reftrictions  are  not  con- 
fined to  thofe  of  our  religion  ;  they  extend  to 
every  individual,  and  every  public  body  in  the 
nation;  under  the  weight  of  them  induftry  is  de- 
preffed  ;  under  their  influence,  public  fpirit  is  en- 
ervated. IT  IS  THE  INTEREST  OF  EVERY 
MAN  IN  IRELAND,  THAT  THE  ENTIRE 
CODE  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  Crown,  as  it  muit  promote  the  gene- 
ral happinefs  of  ihe  fubjects.  It  is  the  intereft  of 
the  great,  asjt  will  ferve  to  tranquillize  the  country, 
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&nd  to  encourage  induftry.  It  is  the  additional 
intereft  of  the  middle  and  inferior  ranks^  as  it  muft 
impart  new  importance  to  their  fentiments,  and 
to  the  expreffion  of  their  fentiments  :  we  call  upon 
every  order  in  the  ftate,  not  alone  by  their  benevo- 
lence and  juftice,  but  by  their  patriotifm  and  felf- 
intereft  to  co-operate  with  our  exertions. 

It  adds  the  infult  of  mockery  to  the  misfortune 
of  the  Irift  Catholics,  that  the  number  of  perfons 
aggrieved,  in  every  other  inftance  an  inducement 
to  redrefs,  is  a  reafon  alledged  to  procraftinate 
their  relief,  and  an  argument  ufed  to  impofe  fiknce 
on  their  murmurs.  Is  it  their  aft,  that  a  multitude 
of  IriQimen  are  aggregated  by  common  grievance,, 
and  clafied  in  one  great  community  of  fellow- 
fufferers  ?  Why  accufe  them  of  hostility  to  the 
conftitution  }  They  earneftly  folicit  to  participate 
in  its  advantages.  Why  fufped  them  of  enmity 
to  their  Country  ?  They  deiire  entirely  to  incor- 
porate themfelves  with  it, — to  contract  clofer  ties, 
which  (hall  decide  them  to  confign  their  potterity 
irrevocably  to  its  bofom.  We  envy  not  its  endow- 
ments to  the  eftablifhed  church  ;  adveriity  has  inn 
fcru&ed  us,  that  all  the  confolations  which  our  re- 
ligion promifes,  are  mod  faithfully  and  tenderly 
adminiftered  by  paftors  with  moderate  appoint- 
ments, a  free  gift  of  gratitude  to  the  kindeft  bene- 
factors. Faftidiouily  excluded  from  the  conftitution, 
we  can  pronounce  on  it  but  as  aliens,  by  f peculation. 
Weditcernin  it  the  means  of  much  happinefs  ; 
We  regret  that  its  fymmeiry  is  not  complete;  a 
chaftn  remains  which  might  be  filled  with  advan- 
tage by  the  Roman  Catholics;  we  have  neither 
paifton,  nor  imereft,  at  variance  with  the  order  of 
things  it  profelfes  to  eftabliih.  We  defire  only  that 
property  in  our  hands  may  have  its  natural  weight, 
and  merit  in  our  children  its  rational  encourage- 
ment. We  have  fworn  allegiance  to  our  fovereign, 
and  the  very  evils  we  complain  of,  prove  how  in- 
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violable  is  our  attachment  to  fuch  obligations. 
We  refpect  the  peerage,  the  ornament  of  the  flate^ 
and  bulwark  of  the  people ;  interpofing,  as  we  hopa 
the  Irijh  Catholics  will  experience,  mediatory  offices 
between  authority  and  the  objects  of  it.  We 
folicit  a  (hare  of  intereft  in  the  exiftence  of  the 
commons.  Dou  you  require  an  additional  teft  ?  Wre 
offer  one  more  unequivocal  than  a  volume  of  abju- 
rations. We  hope  to  be  free,  and  will  endeavour  to  be 
united.  Do  you  require  new  proofs  of  fincerity  ? 
We  ftood  by  you  in  the  exigencies  of  our  country. 
We  extend  our  hands,  the  pledge  of  cordiality. 
Who  is  he  that  culls  himfelf  a  friend  to  Ireland,  and 
will  refufe  us  ? 

We  feel  ourfelves  juftified  in  this  afibciation :  the 
period  draws  near,  when  it  will  befit  tile  Irish 
Catholics  to  approach  the  legiflature  with  refpecl> 
fttl  folicitation.  It  is  meet  that  thofe,  who  fufrer, 
fhould  confer,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  means  and 
matter  of  redrefs,  likely  to  prove  at  once  fatisfac- 
tory  and  fuccefsfuh  It  is  insinuated  thatfome  of  our 
Proteftant  Brethren  are  adverfe  to  our  emancipa- 
tion ;  it  is  meet  we  fhould  invefligate  the  grounds 
of  this  flrange  affertion.  The  laws  that  have  fepa- 
rated  us  from  our  countrymen,  deftroying  our 
intercourfe  with  bodies  conftituted  by  authority, 
leave  us  no  other  manner  to  collecl:,  or  to  convey 
the  general  fenfe  of  our  grievances,  than  this  of  a 
ielf-created  fociety.  We  mean  not  to  interfere 
with  the  harmony  now  happily  fubfifting  through 
the  nation  :  if  the  applications  on  our  behalf  are 
complied  with,  we  can  never  have  occafion  ;  if  re- 
jected, we  cannot  have  an  intereft  to  interrupt  it. 
Engaged  for  the  mod  part,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  commerce,  we  are  concerned  no  lefs  than 
any  other  clafs  of  citizens,  to  cultivate  the  bledings 
of  tranquillity;  individually  we  have  more  at  flake 
than  fome,  who  prefume  to  falfiry  our  motives,  and 
Calumniate  our  actions.    The  Aoman  Catholic 
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body  meafured  ftrength  with  the  power  of  the  ftatc 
and  was  vanquished,  when  it  poiFelFed  a  force  that 
never  more  can  be  exerted,  and  was  oppofed  to  ene- 
mies far  lefs  numerous  than  now  it  mould  encounter. 
The  confifcacions  of  that  period  are  confirmed  to 
the  prefent  occupiers  by  immemorial  polFe/Hon,  by 
the  utter  impoflibility  of  afcertaining  the  original 
proprietors,  by  the  perfonal  and  pecuniary  intereft 
of  almoil  every  Roman  Catholic  in  the  land  to 
maintain  the  fettlement.  Many  of  our  communion 
already  have,  and  (till  more  are  likely  to  expend 
their  property  on  titles  derived  under  thefe  for-* 
ieitures.  It  is  not  from  the  wealthy,  attached  to  their 
prefent  enjoyment,  that  commotion  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. It  is  not  from  the  induftrious,  a  fingleyear 
of  anarchy  mull  prove  fatal  to  their  competence. 
It  is  not  from  the  poor,  a  wretched  band  of  Haves, 
mouldering  under  thefe  bad  laws,  and  only  made 
ufe  of  to  degrade  the  Irijfh  Catholics  to  a  rabble, 
when  it  is  convenient  to  defpife  them.  We  are 
willing  to  forget  that  any  befides  the  prefent  race 
ever  exifted  in  this  ifland.  We  have  long  been 
willing  to  forget  it^  if  our  recollection  were  not 
kept  alive  by  what  we  fuller,  and  by  the  cele- 
bration of  feftivals,  memorable  only  as  they  de- 
note the  sera  and  the  events  from  whence  we  date 
our  bondage. 

We  will  endeavour  by  temperate,  but  unremit- 
ting adiduity,  to  procure  the  benefit  of  that  con- 
ftkution  which,  of  all  our  fellow  fubje6te,  is  denied 
alone  to  thofe  of  our  perfuafion.  We  are  ame- 
nable to  all  the  decrees  of  the  ftate  ;  we  contribute 
to  all  its  exigencies;  we  are  ft i  11  to  be  informed 
upon  what  ground  its  advantages  are  made  a 
monopoly  to  our  exclufion.  We  challenge  an 
inveftigation  of  our  principles  and  conduct,  we 
feel  not  in  ourfelves,  we  know  not  that  there  is  in 
our  brethren,  a  deficiency  of  manly  ipirit,  of  capa- 
city or  virtue,  which  ought  to  afiign  to  the  MJh 
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Roman  Catholics  an  inferior  rank  among  the  crea* 
tures  of  our  common  father.  If  we  have  a  crime, 
it  is  to  have  flept  over  our  chains ;  our  caufe  is  the 
caufe  of  juftice  and  our  country.  We  folicit  coun- 
fel  and  affiftance  from  all  to  whomthefe  facred  names 
do  not  prefent  themfelves  unheeded. 

To  the  patronage  of  the  lettered  we  particularly 
recommend  ourfelves :  where  talents  have  arifea 
among  us,  they  have  been  compelled  to  feek  refuge 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  they  have  perilhed  in  their 
infancy,  robbed  of  the  hope  that  animates,  curtailed 
of  the  education  that  invigorates  them.  We  claim 
as  of  right  the  benefit  of  open  trial  and  candid  dif- 
cuflion ;  even  amidft  the  cares  of  legiflating  for 
an  extenfive  empire,  the  Britifh  fenate  did  not 
refufe  its  attention  to  the  unfortunate  exiles  of 
Africa.  If  in  this  enlightened  age  it  is  ftill  our 
doom  to  fuflfer,  we  fubmit ;  but  at  leaft  let  us  learn 
what  imputation  of  crimes  can  inftigate,  or  what 
motives  of  expediency  can  account  for  the  denun^. 
ciation  of  that  heavy  judgement.  That  if  loyalty, 
which  ftrong  temptations  could  never  alienate ;  if 
exemplary  good  condudt  under  the  mod  trying  chv 
cumftances;  if  reverence  to  a  conftitution,  which  in 
our  native  land  we  are  forbidden  to  approach,  be 
inefficient  to  remove  unjuft  afperfions,  and  entitle 
us  to  the  kindnefs  and  confidence  of  our  brethren  ; 
we  may  be  at  leaft  inftructed  how  we  (hould  atone 
for  what  we  cannot  deem  inexpiable,-p-7fo  foli*. 
jical  errors,  or  misfortunes  of  our  anceftors.* 
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PREFACE,  &c. 


THIS  tribute  to  a  caufe,  in  which  the  author  has* 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  been  zealous, 
waspublifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  year.  A 
new  edition  having  been  requefted,  he  has  added 
many  arguments,  which  fince  occurred,  and  omit- 
ted, particularly  in  the  introduction,  a  reference  to 
circumftances,  which  now  are  become  obfolete.  It 
was  at  that  time  dedicated  to  an  illuftrious  public 
character.  To  fome  the  dedication  appeared  adu- 
latory ;  in  the  opinion  of  others,  it  implied  cen- 
fure  ;  defirous  to  avoid  the  vice  and  indecorum, 
it  has  not  been  re- printed* 

The  principles,  here  delivered,  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  appeared  in  the  declaration  of  the  Catholic 
Society  of  Dublin,  the  firft  Irifhmen  of  that  perfua- 
fion  who  ventured  for  a  century  pad  to  look  their 
political  fituation  in  the  face,  and  to  inquire,  by 
what  pretence,  it  could  be  juftified  ?  Whilft  at  the 
entrance  of  every  walk  in  life,  ruffian  monopoly 
was  ftationed  to  intercept  their  progrefs,  he  who 
did  not  repine  muft  have  wanted  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  It  had  been  inculcated  to  the 
Catholics,  and  with  too  much  fuccefs,  that  not  only 
to  fuffer  was  their  lot,  but  to  furTer  without  a  mur- 
mur. From  the  del potifm  of  this  oriental  maxim, 
the  members  of  that  fociety  firft  emancipated  their 
underflandings.  They  dared  to  addrefs  their  coun- 
trymen on  the  fubjecT:  of  their  grievances ;  and 
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having,  at  their  requeft,  prepared  that  appeal  to 
the  juftice  of  the  Irifti  nation,  I  found  that  I  had 
only  given  expreffion  to  fentiments,  which  were 
common  to  every  individual. 

The  proportions,  whicfi  form  the  declaration, 
were  in  general  extracted  from  the  former  edition  of 
this  effay.  I  have  caufed  it  to  be  annexed,  that  it 
may  affift  the  reafoning,  and  fpeak  its  own  vindica- 
tion. During  a  confiderable  part  of  the  laft  winter 
that  paper,  and  the  author  of  it,  were  targets  for 
the  affault  of  every  man  defirousto  fignalife  his  zeal 
or  literary  prowefs.  Some  gentlemen,  probably  iri 
the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  fagacity,  applauded 
the  compofition,  vfhiHt  they  lamented  and  cenfured 
the  mifguided  fimpleton,  who  framed  it.  Others, 
lefs  indulgent,  configned  manner^  matter,  and 
author  to  that  univerfai  obloquy  prepared  in  Ireland 
to  receive  whatever  the  touch  of  Popery  contami- 
nates. Thefe  antasonifts  feemins;  to  find  a  tower 
of  ftrength  in  the  fanatic  outcry  againft  Papifts,  re- 
jected the  lefs  neceilary  auxiliary  of  argument.  One 
writer  amufed  himtelf  with  mifreprefentation,  en- 
livened by  malignity.  That  my  name  (hould 
have  been  combined  with  the  caufe  of  the  Irifii  Ca- 
tholics, and  made  a  fubject  of  common  invective,- 
was  a  compliment,  for  which  this  anonymous  li- 
beller has  my  fincere  acknowledgements.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  avoid  exprefling  the  triumph  of  a  partifan, 
when  I  confider  the  mode  of  attack  in  general 
adopted.  He  who  is  iatisfied  that  juftice  favours 
him,  feldom  reforts  to  malice,  and  difdains  to  ftoop 
to  the  meannefs  of  mifrepreicntation,  either  proves 
but  peeviuh  tenacity  in  a  bad  caufe,  which  admits  of 
no  more  valid  apology.  As  all  the  decorums,  ob- 
ferved  in  liberal  life,  have  inthecourfe  of  this  dif-* 
cuiTion  been  neglected,  it  may  well  be  concluded* 
that  the  dearth  of  arguments  proceeded  from  the 
-want  of  any  rational  grounds  of  defence,  not  furely 
from  any  reluctance  to  produce  them* 
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The  republication  of  this  pamphlet  will  ferve  to 
juftify  what  has  beem  impeached ,  and  to  illuftrate 
'what  appeared  obfcure  in  the  Declaration.  1  know 
not,  that  any  more  conclulive  evidence  can  be  offered 
tomanifeft  the  abfurdity  of  the  Popery  laws,  than  that 
the  abettors  of  them  fhun  the  light ;  fair  difcuffiorv 
is  eluded  ;  arguments  oppofed  by  vague  declama- 
tion ;  and  where  they  are  irrefiftible,  ftigmatifed 
with  the  epithet  of  fedition.  Thus  have  the  per- 
fons  interefted  in  the  fubferviency  of  the  Irilh  Ca- 
tholics endeavoured  to  alarm  the  cautious,  and  to 
deceive'  the  unwary,  imputing  principles  the  very 
contraft  of  what  exifted  in  the  minds  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  were  attributed.  Having  entered  at 
large  into  the  queftion,  I  maybe  excufed  the  drud- 
gery of  perfonal  altercation  with  thofe  who  have  fe- 
iecled  me  for  the  object  of  their  animadverfiom 
Under  the  different  heads  they  will  find  their  re- 
fpeclive  objections  confidered.  I  mud  confefs 
with  reluctance;,  that  the  fpeeches,  pronounced  in 
Parliament  upon  the  difculFion  of  this  fubject,  ex- 
cited in  my  mind  rather  a  fenfation  of  ridicule. 
Perhaps  no  occaiion  ever  exhibited  a  more  pitiable 
picture  of  common  fenfe,  borne  down  by  preju- 
dice, and  ftifled  by  felf-intereit.  What  is  that 
logic,  which  defining  all  the  orders,  of  which  a 
free  constitution  *  ought  to  exift,  can  find  no  ad- 

million 

*  In  the  cqurfe  of  this  memorable  debate,  one  gentleman  is 
faid  to  have  declared  that  Ireland  conld  not  be  free  or  happy, 
uniefs  the  conftitutioncorififted  of  Proteftant  King,  Parliament, 
and  Conftituems  ;  another  wimed  to  add  a  Proteftant  bar  ;  a 
third  (and  Parliament  agreed  with  him)  was  of  opinion  that 
Proteftantifm  was  not  fare,  if  permiffion  mould  be  granted  to 
promote  a  phyfician  of  merit  to  a  medical  profeflbrfhip.  So 
much  is  common  fenfe  at  variance  with  the  politics  of  Ireland. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  many  of  the  members  of  Parliament, 
who  have  thus  difmiffed  the  Catholic  queftion,  have  not  con- 
sidered the  disfranchifement  of  that  people  in  all  its  confe- 
rences. If  they  had,  they  muft  perceive  that  more  evjl  arifes 
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million  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  ?  If  Pro*, 
teftant  conftitnents  alone  inuft  controul  the  ftate, 
they  alone  ought  co  bear  the  burden  of  its  expqnces, 
But  thefe  ftrange  doctrines  are  not  delivered  alone 
from  the  prefs  and  in  Parliament.    In  private  con- 
vention, it  feems  to  be  aflumed,  that  the  man 
who   believes  tranfubftantiation,   and  admits  the 
fpiritual  fupremacy  of  the  Pope,  ought  of  courfe 
to  be  the  vaiTal  of  thofe  who  hold  a  creed  not  quite 
fo  comprehenfive.    Every  conceffion  to  the  Catho- 
lics is  reprefented  a  free  gift  of  benevolence ;  it  is 
deemed  arrogant  in  the  extreme,  that  the  members 
of  that  communion  mould  pretend  a  title  to  any 
franchifes.    To  one  who  does  not  confider  the  laws 
againft  Papifts,    more  refpedtable  than  the  laws 
againft;  witches,  the  doctrine  is  extremely  novel. 
We  are  taught  that  in  civilifed  fociety,  every  man 
is  entitled  to  employ  his  talents,  in  whatever  ho- 
nourable path  of  advancement  pleafes  him  moft, 
and  make  of  his  property  fuch  difpofal  as  he  fhall 
think  expedient.    When  I  hear,  that  a  century  of 
the  molt  exemplary  good  conduct,  was  the  price, 
paid  by  the  Iriln  Catholics,  for  licence  to  buy  land 
•with  their  own  money,  it  appears  to  me,  that  right 
and  favour  are  confounded  in  a  manner  not  lefs  pre- 
pofterous,  than  by  the  exactions  of  our  Edwards 
and  Henrys,  when  they  levied  an  hundred  hens  from 
a.  lady  for  permimon  to  fee  her  hufband. 

Seeking  for  political  information  in  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  I  could  never  difcover  proofs,  that 
a  man's  creed  ought  to  regulate  his  fituation  in  civil 
fociety.  Mr-  Locke  attributes  certain  tenets  to  the 
Catholics,  which  he  thinks  may  be  punimed  by  dif- 
qualifications.  But  yet  Mr.  Locke  does  not  inji- 
nuate,  that  under  pretence  of  thefe  ill-founcled  im- 
putations, an  entire  nation  mould  be  disfranchifed. 


from  their  favourite  afcendancy,  than  could  enfue  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  erect  a  Catholic  eftablifliment  in  Ireland. 
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Every  line  of  that  great  man's  works  eftabliflb  a 
contrary  principle.  We  will  proceed  beyond  Mr. 
Locke ;  the  opinions,  he  cites,  deferve  the.  mod 
fevere  animadverfion  of  the  magiftrate,  they  are  in- 
confiftent  with  the  exiftence  of  civilifed  life,  and 
he  who  holds  them  mould  be  retrenched  from  fo- 
ciety.  But  as  they  belong  not  to  the  Irifh,  nor 
to  any  other  Catholics,  his  exception  is  inap- 
plicable. 

My  mindisfafhioned  fo  differently  from  thofe  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  feen  treafon,  fedition, 
libel,  and  what  is  called  levelling  principles  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Catholic  Society,  that  I  am 
at  a  lofs  how  I  mould  argue  with  them.  We  do 
not  feem  to  entertain  common  ideas,  nor,  do  I  be- 
lieve, the  terms  we  ufe  bear  a  common  import. 
Parental  predilection  may  deceive  an  author,  but 
to  me  that  paper  feems  to  convey  a  panegyric  on  the 
the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  a  modeft  expoftulation 
with  thofe,  who  withhold  the  benefits  of  it  from  the 
Irifh  Catholics.  The  reafoning  of  it  is  founded, 
not  on  principles  of  natural  equality,  but  upon  that 
right  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  which  the  Britifh 
conftitution  holds  out  to  Britifh  fubjecls.  Fran- 
chife  in  England  is  the  creature  of  property,  and 
belongs  to  every  man  who  chufes  to  acquire  it.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  the  reward  of  a  particular  mode  of 
faith,  often  of  a  pliable  or  fubfervient  confcience.* 
It  is  with  us  a  weapon  of  aflault ;  in  Great  Britain, 
a  (hield  againft  oppreffion.  We  complained,  in- 
deed, but  it  was  of  abufes,  perverfions  of  Britifh 
principles,  which  difcriminated  usunjuftly  from  our 
fellow  citizens.  We  complained,  but  it  was  of  the 
privation  of  thofe  franchifes,  which  render  the 
condition  of  a  Briton,  the  mod  enviable  upon  earth, 
and  which  elevate  the  throne  upon  the  bleflings  of 


*  This  caufe  of  comprint  has  been  remored  by  the  a& 
Of  1793. 
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a  contented  people.  We  loved  our  country,  not 
its  infatuation.  We  revered  the  conftitution,  not 
its  blemifhes.  We  admire  that  conftitution  with 
too  much  truth,  to  be  content  with  the  caricature 
of  it,  which  was  exhibited  in  Ireland  for  adoration. 
Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the  gentlemen  who  did 
me  the  honour  to  ufe  my  words  in  expreffing  our 
common  feelings.  If  that  be  fedition  againft  ra- 
tional liberty,  we  were  betrayed  into  the  error  by 
Locke,  by  Somers,  by  Montefquieu  and  Black- 
Hone*  If  it  be  feditious,  it  is  the  fedition  of  par- 
liament itfelf,  the  fedition  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
the  fedition  of  the  Englifh,  and  of  the  Irifti  Revo- 
lutions. 

But  it  feems,  that  to  have  called  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  an 
offence  of  enormous  magnitude  ;  if  fo,  I  acknow- 
ledge no  ordinary  (hare  in  the  guilt,  and  yet  con- 
tinue impenitent.  The  general  circulation  of  the 
publication  often  mentioned,  contributed  not  a< 
little  to  direft  the  public  mind  to  the  great  national 
objeft  it  difcuffes.  When  a  perfon  refolved  never  to 
conform  to  the  eftabliflied  church,  declares  himfelf 
contented  in  the  condition  of  an  Irifh  Catholic,  Ihe- 
litatewhichlfhould  principally  doubt,  his  good  fenfe, 
his  fpirit,  or  veracity.*  Thofe  may  be  fatisfied,  whofe 
lot  in  life  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  exertions;  thofe 
may  fubmit,  who  want  energy  to  make  them. 
This  acquiefcence  cannot  be  expe&ed  from  the 
many  who  writhe  under  the  prellure  of  the  penal 
laws  ;  who  have  met  them  in  the  outfetof  life  bar- 
ricading each  favourite  path,  and  who  ftill  meet 
them,  infuperable  impediments.  The  load  is  into- 
lerable ;  the  monopoly  has  been  overftrained.  They 
are  not  men  who  do  not  defire  relief.  They  are  not 

*  All  this  muft  be  underftood  as  having  been  applied  to  the 
£ate  of  the  Romau  Catholics,  previous  to  Lord  Hpbart's  a& 
jn  1793. 
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r&rional  beings  who  do  not  endeavour  to  obtain  it» 
I  know  but  of  two  expedients  which  poflibly  can  be 
ufed ;  force  and  argument ;  and  thofe  I  (hould 
imagine  give  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidence  of 
their  regard  for  the  conftitution,  and  good  difpofi- 
tions  to  their  fellow  citizens,  who  adopting  the  lat* 
ter  method,  ingenuoufly  avow  that  they  feel  their 
iituation,  and  throw  themfelves  for  redrefs  upon 
the  returning  reafon  of  their  infatuated  countrymen* 
We  have  been  charged  with  confederacies  of  requi- 
fition,  fuch  aflbciations  have  been  formed  ;  but  we 
were  compelled  to  adopt  them  by  confederacies  of 
refufal.  For  fourteen  years  had  the  Irifh  Catholics 
looked,  with  filent  expectation,  for  that  progreflive 
emancipation,  which  few  are  fo  hardy  as  utterly  to 
deny  to  them.  They  not  only  expected  in  vain  the 
profeffion  of  the  law  ;  for  that  pittance  of  the  con- 
ftitutional  rights  of  three  millions  of  loyal  Irifhmen, 
would  then  have  given  fatisfaction  ;  but  faw  them- 
felves introduced  as  a  matter  of  courfe  into  every 
difqualifying  ftatute.  They  were  treated  by  Par- 
liament, with  not  fo  much  refpect  as  herrings, 
and  rather  lefs  attention  than  game  and  greyhounds* 
Two  modeft  applications,  in  the  year  1791,  were 
received  with  coldnefs.  Oppofition  and  adminif* 
tration  ihrunk  equally  from  the  caufe.  But  we 
were  not  permitted  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  fuffering 
neutrality.  In  the  county  of  Armagh  *  an  ab- 
furd  law  was  revived,  which  the  temper  of  the 
times  encouraged  us  to  believe  obfolete.  Thus 
provoked,  feveral  Catholics  did  affociate,  and 
thought  it  advifeable  to  bring  their  condition  by 
folemn  appeal  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public. 
Nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  perfon  claiming  to  be 
their  friend,  can  cenfure  this  liberal  difcuflion  of 

*  Arefolution  entered  into,  fummer  affizes,"  17^1,  by  the 
grand  jury  of  that  county,  for  putting  the  law  in  force  againft 
V apifts  who  poflefled  fire  arms. 
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their  pretentions.  He  fhould  rather  rejoice,  that 
profelytes  were  won  to  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed, 
and  arguments  furnifhed  to  juftify  or  to  aflift  him. 
I  do  not  find  ihat  thofe,  who  in  the  Enolifh  Par- 
liament  promoted  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade, 
vehemently  difapproved  of  the  publications,  by 
which  the  people  of  England  were  prevailed  on 
to  co-operate  in  erecting  that  eternal  monu- 
ment to  the  benevolence  of  Britain.  Nor  is  it  cuf- 
tomary  that  the  political  leaders  in  either  parlia- 
ment mould  difcountenance  thofe  literary  exer- 
tions, by  which  their  favourite  meafures  are  recom- 
mended. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  enter  at  large  into  this  fub- 
jecl,  to  place  it  in  the  light,  (Tuch,  indeed,  it  ever 
has  appeared  to  me)  not  of  a  party  queftion,  in 
which  one  clafs  alone  is  interefted,  but  of  a  great 
national  concern,  and  involving  the  fate  not  of  the 
Catholics,  but  of  Ireland.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  miracle  could  enable 
the  Catholics  to  lubvert  the  prefent  eftablifhment, 
and  fubftitute  their  own  religion  on  its  ruin.  If 
that  propofition  be  eftablifhed,  the  penal  code  mull 
appear  a  fyftem  of  caufelefs  rigour.  National  ho- 
nour, and  national  juftice,  will  call  alike  for  its 
abolition.  On  this  ground  it  would  be  a  duty,  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  the  interelt  of  the 
Irifh,  to  abolilh  thefe  ftatutes.  I  have  advanced, 
and  fought  by  arguments  to  fubftantiate  my  afTer- 
tion,  that  the  evils  which  are  complained  of  in 
our  constitution,  proceed  from  the  disfranchife- 
ment  of  the  Catholics.  That  no  effectual  re- 
itraint  can  ever  be  oppofed,  unlefs  the  entire  na- 
tion be  admitted  into  a  participation  of  common 
right,  limited  only  by  that  pecuniary  qualification 
which  may  operate  as  a  bounty  upon  indufiry. 
To  the  real  Englifh  Conltitution  I  never  do,  or 
can  allude  to,  but  with  panegyric.    If  not  the 
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bed  poflible,  it  feems  the  bed  praftical  fyftem, 
and  admirably  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  fociety  in 
thefe  iflands.  It  provides  an  outlet  for  influence, 
a  refting  place  for  pride,  an  avenue  for  ambition. 
Thus  combining  the  mod  dangerous  paflions,  for 
the  fupport,  not  as  might  be  expected,  the  de* 
ftru&ion  of  liberty. 

T.  M'K. 

May  $th,  1792. 
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Waterford,  Sept.  22,  1793. 

WE,  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  WATERFORD,  obferving  that  a 
jeaioufy  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  our  body  ia 
lnduftriouily  excited,  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
fatisfy  our  fellow  citizens,  by  a  public  avowal  of 
our  fentiments. 

We  reflect  with  Satisfaction,  that,  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  a  perfectly  amicable  intercourfe  has 
Jong  fuhfifted  between  the  members  of  the  different 
religious  perfuafions  :  it  is  our  fir  ft  wifh,  and  will 
be  our  greater!  happinefs,  to  preferve  that  har- 
mony ;  and,  we  truft,  it  is  too  firmly  eftablifhed  to 
be  interrupted  by  the  calumnies  of  interefted  men, 
who  endeavour  to  alienate  from  us  the  confidence? 
of  oui  Proteftant  brethren. 

Defirous  not  to  furnifti  additional  matter  for 
difguft  to  the  lefs  reflecting  part  of  our  com- 
munion, we  pafs  haftily  over  thofe  lingular  pub- 
liations  which  fill  the  newspapers,  and  which* 
reprefenting  this  tranquil  nation  as  on  the  eve 
of  cojifufion,  are  likely  to  affect  our  credit  as  a. 
commercial,  and  our  reputation  as  an  enlightened 
people,  We  regret  that  among  the  names  of  the 
unthinking  men,  who  expofe  our  country  to,  thefe 
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inconv%niencies,fome  appear  whofe  fignaturesmoukj 
be  referved  for  more  honourable  purpofes ;  and 
that  the  bigotry  and  felhth  intolerance  which  have 
been  manifefted  on  this,  occafion,  exhibit  to  fo- 
reigners the  picture  of  imperfect  civilization. 

A  predilection  for  Monarchical  Government  has 
ever  diftinguilhed  the  Irifh  Catholics.  To  the 
auguft  Houfe  of  Hanover  we  are  bound  by  the 
(double  ties  of  allegiance  and  gratitude  ;  in  its  illuf- 
trious  reprefentative  on  the  throne,  we  acknow- 
ledge the  double  character  of  fovereign  and  bene- 
factor. We  confider  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain  a  ftate  natural  to  this  iiland,  productive  of 
great  good,  and  peculiarly  advantageous  to  our 
body  :  to  uphold  this  connection,  to  maintain  tl;e 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  this  family,  we  referve 
the  tender  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.  Thefe  great 
and  material  interefts  of  our  country  are  worthy 
of  the  facrifice ;  not  the  frivolous  pretexts  upon 
which,  of  late,  fuch  engagements  have  been 
adopted. 

We  contemplate  with  fincere  happinefs  the  blef- 
fings  enjoyed  by  our  fellow  fubjects,  which,  in 
ibme  degree,  extend  to  us,  under  that  improved 
condition  of  fociety — a  mixed  monarchy — a  fortq- 
nate  and  wife  medium  between  the  evils  of  defpotic 
power  and  the  deplorable  anarchy  of  popular  inter- 
ference. Admiring  this  enviable  organization, 
and  attached  to  each  of  its  component  parts — the 
crown,  the  peerage,  and  the  reprefentation — wc 
are  ambitious  to  be  incorporated  with  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  which  we  approve,  to  be  naturalifed  in  our 
native  land,  under  the  government  which  we  main- 
tain without  repining. 

We  defire,  above  ail  things,  to  preferve  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  to  cement  the  cordiality  of  the 
afTociated  kingdoms,  and  to  cultivate  the  welfare 
of  the  empire.  Without  invefligating  the  motives 
which  might  have  induced  a  former  legiflature  to 
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(append  us  from  the  exercife  of  the  elective  fraa- 
chife,  we  contend  that  the  continuance  of  that  fe"- 
vcre,  difgraceful,  and  unnatural  reftriction,  is  not 
neceflary.  We  are  felicitous  to  be  reftored  to  the 
capacity  of  becoming  electors,  according  as  we 
fhall  attain  that  qualification  of  freehold  property, 
which  the  law  of  the  land  prefcribes  to  our  fellow 
iubjecls.  We  feek  no  indefinite  rights.  We  pro- 
mulgate no  untried  fyftem.  We  only  pray  to  be 
xe-inftated  in  that  condition,  which,  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  guaranteed  to  our  anceitors,  and  which, 
during  the  reign  of  iving  'William,  was  deemed 
fufficient  to  fecure  the  Proteftant  eftablifliment-*- 
the  d<  fee  of  liberal  indulgence  which  it  is  found 
politic  and  (life  to  concede  to  ail  other  diffenterS. 
Here  we  reft  our  humble  fqit,  to  our  fovereign 
and  to  our  country ;  and  we  have  every  reafon 
to  be  fatisried  that  fuch  is  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  our 
brethren. 

We  have  been  accufed  of  a  defign  to  overawe 
and  to  intimidate — a  llanderous  and  malevolent 
imputation,  unfupported  by  evidence,  or  even  by 
any  grounds  for  remote  fufpicion.  The  pretett- 
fions  which  we  advance  are  in  the  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary form,;  our  folicitude  is  regulated  by  de- 
ference to  the  exiftins;  laws,  and  a  cautious  atten- 
tion  to  the  repofe  of  that  country  to  which  we  are 
bound  by  relationfhip  and  property.  We  neither 
hope  nor  expect  relief  but  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature.  When  we  deviate  from  this  rule,  may 
the  united  energy  of  the  empire  avenge  the  delin- 
quency !  Confcious  of  our  integrity,  obferving 
throughout  the  van:  mafs  of  our  perfuadon,  an  uni- 
formity of  peaceable  and  lawful  conduct,  we  hefi- 
tate  whether  we  fhould  more  admire  the  audacity 
ofthofe  who  advance,  or  the  credulity  of  thofe  who 
believe,  that  the  humble  application  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, to  be  reftored  to  the  privileges  of  free- 
holders, is  feditious.  That  even  to  difcufs  the  quef- 
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tion  forebodes  evil  to  Ireland,  and  affords  caufe  of 
alarm  to  our  Protectant  brethren — prepofterous  af- 
fertion  in  a  free  country  !  of  which  the  conftitution 
not  only  permits,  but  enjoins  the  fubjeft  to  make 
known  his  grievances. 

If  there  be  in  Ireland  a  propenfity  to  commotion, 
it  muft  exilt  among  thofe  who  feek  to  drive  us  to 
defperation,  attempting  to  preclude  for  ever  our 
hope  of  being  relieved  from  what  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  hardfhips.  We  reject  with  abhorrence  the 
idea  ;  and  we  obferve,  throughout  our  entire  body, 
a  fimilar  refignation  to  the  fovereign  authority. 

If  there  be  fedition,  let  it  be  fought  for  amongtt 
thofe  perfons  who,  mifreprefenting  the  intentions 
of  good  citizens  and  good  fubjedts,  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  the  word  of  calamities — religious  ani- 
mofity ;  let  it  be  fought  for  amongft  thofe  who 
erect  themfelves  into  unauthorifed  legiflatures,  and 
prejudge  a  queftion  which  is  only  cognizable  in 
Parliament ;  who  confederate  to  limit  the  bounty 
of  the  fupreme  power  ;  who  threaten  to  refill  the 
operations  of  its  wifdom  ;  who  deny  that  it  is  com- 
petent to  every  aft  of  legiflation — a  doftrine  equally 
falfe  and  dangerous  in  a  fettled  country.  We 
have  feen  thefe  menaces,  but  we  overlook  them ; 
nor  was  it  by  means  of  us  or  of  our  brethren, 
that  the  alarming  pofiibility  of  overawing  the  legif- 
Jature  was  introduced  into  popular  difcuffion. 

The  progreffive  profperity  of  Ireland  has  been 
co-equal  with  the  removal  of  the  laws  againft  us. 
Reafon  and  experience  teach  us  to  afcribe  it  to  this 
caufe,  and  to  foretell  that  the  nation  muft  flourifli 
in  proportion  as  the  privileges  of  equitable  and  ra- 
tional liberty  are  diffufed  among  its  inhabitants. 
Holding  in  view  this  great  improvement  of  our 
condition,  and  that  of  our  country,  we  rejoice  that 
our  pretenfions  have  been  fubmitted  to  the  public  ; 
and  we  cordially  thank  the  illuftrious  patriots  who 
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have  vindicated  our  caufe  in  Parliament,  and  de- 
monftrated  the  expediency  of  relieving  us. 

Thus  moderate  in  our  fentiments,  but  inflexible 
in  our  determination,  we  will  feek,  in  union  with 
our  aggrieved  brethren,  from  the  wifdom  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  generofity  of  our  King,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  our  Proteftant  countrymen,  the  redrefs 
which  common  fenfe,  fuperior  to  fophiftry,  tells  us 
we  merit.  Whilft  we  live,  we  will  perfevere  in  ap- 
plications loyal,  humble,  peaceable,  and  unremit- 
ting; and  we  will  inculcate  to  our  children,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  imitate  our  conduct. 

Signed  by  the  principal  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Water- 
ford. 
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THE  influence,  which  the  conftituent  enjoys 
over  the  reprefentative  body,  is  an  effential 
advantage  of  our  conftitution,  to  which  every 
other  is  fubordinate.  From  this  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  univerfally  and  indefinitely  excluded. 
In  preference  to  all  things  elfe,  they  ought  to  feek 
the  removal  of  this  incapacity.  Let  them  feek  it  with 
temper,  with  perfeverance,  and  with  unanimity  ; 
if  their  fuccefs  be  not  immediate,  it  inevitably 
muft  take  place  at  a  period  not  far  diftant. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  efTay  to  fuggeft  a  change 
in  the  conftitution  of  Ireland  ;  we  live  under  a  wife 
and  fortunate  organization  of  fociety.  It  does  not 
recommend  a  novel  project  to  amufe  the  fpecula- 
tive,  or  diftrad  the  induftrions.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Irifh  Catholics  from  the  right  of  voting  for  their 
reprefentatives,  is  not  fanctioned  by  the  prefcrip- 
tion  of  feventy  years.  He,  who  propofes  to  re- 
ftore  a  privilege,  of  which  the  exercife  has  been 
only  fufpended  during  that  mort  interval,  can- 
not, with  juftice,  be  accufed  of  innovation  or  ex- 
periment. 
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Still  lefs  do  I  infinuate  that  violence  ought  to  hi 
employed,  or  is  likely  to  prove  efficacious.  Few  po- 
litical benefits  are  of  fufficient  value  to  be  purchafed 
by  commotion.  I  fhali  demonftrate  hereafter,  that 
nothing  would  be  fo  likely  to  extinguish  our  hopes 
for  ever,  as  the  fubftitution  of  our  natural  ftrength 
for  our  political  influence.  Neither  the  talents  nor 
the  weight  porTefled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity are  inconfiderable  ;  if  they  concentrate  the 
latter,  and  bring  the  former  to  bear  upon  the 
queftion,  fupported  by  every  principle  of  juf- 
tice,  and  rule  of  policy,  it  will  not  be  poflible  to 
refufe  them  a  participation  in  the  advantages  of 
rational  liberty. 

F'ar  be  it  from  me  to  fuppofe  that  the  caufe  of  a 
great  people  depends  for  fuccefs  upon  the  interpo- 
fition  of  any  one,  or  any  few  individuals,  be  their 
situation  ever  fo  elevated.  The  magnitude  of  the 
.Roman  Catholic  queftion  mutt  prefs  itfelf  forward 
in  this  kingdom.  But  full  the  co-operation  of  the 
moft  eminent  of  our  perfuafion  would  be  valuable. 
It  were  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  they  do  not  ear- 
meftly  defire  the  abolition  of  the  laws,  which  pro- 
icribe  their  religion.  I  have  no  authority  to  affert, 
but  I  have  good  grounds  to  believe,  that  they  would 
not  be  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  conftitutional 
purfuit  of  the  privilege  of  fuffrage.  If  they  ftand 
aloof  in  paffiveacquiefcence,  it  is,  that  the  meafures 
of  our  body  appear  to  them  to  be  conducted,  with  a 
degree  of  fuperfluous  battle,  of  which  the  tendency 
is  not  eafily  difcernible.  It  is  the  defign  of  this 
publication  to  reprefent  the;  practicability  of  a 
tranquil  emancipation ,  and  to  intertft  in  the  fup- 
port  of  it  thofe,  who  have  hitherto  appeared 
neuter. 

Parliament  is  provided  by  the  BritiQi  conftitir- 
tion,  as  the  natural  refort  of  the  fubjec\,  in  which 
he  mall  expofe,   and  feek  redrefs  of  his  grie- 
vances. An  appeal  to  this  tribunal  bears  no  Angu- 
larity 
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larity  on  the  face  of  it.  If  the  law  of  the  land  in* 
teifered  in  any  other  manner  with  our  happinefs  or 
property,  we  fhould  alike  remonftrate.  1  do  not 
fee  wherefore  the  proceeding  ought  to  be  more  fe- 
rioufly  confidered,  than  any  other  litigation  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  juftice. 

By  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fame  con- 
ftitution,  the  privilege  of  voting  for  reprefentatives 
is  a  property,  and  accrues  in  confequence  of  the 
poflefTion  of  a  freehold,  as  naturally  as  the  domi- 
nion over  the  timber,  which  the  eftate  produces. 
If  a  capricious  act  of  parliament  prohibited  any 
defcription  of  proprietors  from  cutting  down  the 
timber  upon  their  eftates,  it  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced extraordinary  by  any  reafonable  man,  tha£ 
they  mould  folicit  a  repeal  of  the  ftatute,  and  fup- 
port  the  fuit  with  their  united  influence.  The  cafe 
before  us  is  exactly  parallel, 

I  enter  into  this  definition  of  the  claim  of  the 
Catholics,  becaufe  in  the  arguments  on  either 
fide,  it  has  often  been  confounded  with  nume- 
rical reprefentation.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  prefenc 
difcuffion,  whether  that  fpecies  of  political  inftitution 
be  wife  or  vicious.  It  is  not  connected  with  the 
demand  we  make  upon  our  country.  The  Catho- 
lics have  never  fought  that  the  members  of  their 
body  fhould  be  created  electors  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, but  that  the  capacity  to  become  electors  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  conftitution  be 
reflored  to  their  perfons;  that  the  privilege  of  being 
represented  be  re-annexed  to  their  freeholds.  This 
pretenfion  has  been  precifely  exprerTed  in  the  addrefs 
of  the  Catholics  of  Waterford  to  the  nation,  a  paper 
which  has  been  generally  well  received  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  communion. 

A  queftion  here  challenges  notice,  which  has 
been  agitated  among  the  Catholics  themfelves,  and 
which  furnifhes  a  pretext  of  difTent  to  a  fmall  minor 
rity  at   Belfaft,    the  town,  molt  confpicuous  in 

P  z  Ireland 
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Ireland  by  the  fuperior  information,  public  fpirit3 
and  liberality  of  its  citizens,  and  elevated  far,  in- 
deed, beyond  my  panegyric.  The  importance  of 
the  acquisition  is  urged  to  deter  us  from  making  the 
privilege  of  fuffrage  our  immediate  claim.  We 
are  advifed  to  commence  by  thefe  requifnionsj 
which  may  be  conceded  with  moft  facility,  be- 
caufe  upon  thcie  articles,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  fpiric 
of  Protcftant  oppoficion  is  lefs  vehement.  \Yhilft 
engaged  in  the  pjrfuit  of  the  greateft  good,  we 
{hould  not  abfoiutely  reject  a  leller.  But  as  our 
condition  can  never  be  comfortable,  until  we  fhall 
be  created  cuizens  of  the  country,  we  ought  to  fix  a 
fteady  eye  upon  this  point,  and  direct  thither  the 
entire  force  of  our  expectations  and  activity. 

I  fuppofe  that  there  is  not  in  Ireland  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  does  not  earneitly  denre  an  equali- 
zation of  franchifes.  It  would  have  been  at  any 
time  a  defpicable  artifice  to  have  differnbled  that 
laudable  and  natural  ambition  :  from  the  notoriety 
cf  our  hopes,  our  fentimems,  and  our  exertions,  it 
would  be  at  prefent  impracticable.  As  the  lefTer 
concelfion  is  but  a  gradation  to  the  greater,  every 
man,  who  defires  to  oppofe  us,  will,  if  we  divide 
par  queuion,  make  a  fund  at  each  article,  and 
conreft  it  with  a  degree  of  pertinacity,  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  object  itfeif,  but  to  that  more  impor- 
tant concefiion,  which  is  ultimately  involved  in  it. 
If  we  foiicit  gradarim,  we  fhall  be  liable  at  each 
fie  p  to  the  impuiation  of  infatiability  and  ingrati- 
tude. Gentlemen  have  fiud  Uft  winter  that  they 
had  never  considered  the  queftion  of  fuffrage  :  if  it 
were  permitted  to  lie  dormant  for  a  century,  the 
fame  apology  would  be  ottered  to  pofterity. 
Until  it  be  placed  fo  fully  before  them,  that  they 
cannot  turn  afide  from  the  difcuiTion,  ir  never  will 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  perfons,  who  have  no 
inducement  to  revolve  the  matter  in  their  minds, 

and 
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and  a  great  many  reafons  of  intereft  not  to  comply 
with  it. 

I  further  object  to  this  progreffive  requifition, 
becaufe  it  muft  difguft  every  man  of  ipirit ;  ancl  - 
whilft  it  alienates  thofe,  of  whom  the  aid  is 
mod  deiirable,  gives  leifure,  courage,  and  deci- 
iion  to  our  enemies.  Whilft  our  demands  are  at 
the  higheft,  our  opponents  will  occafionally  endea- 
vour to  compromife  ;  let  the  fmalleft  favour  be  the 
prayer  of  our  petition — even  that  will  be  refilled  as 
innovation.  I  fpeak  from  experience.  In  1792  we 
afked  elective  franchife,  and  obtained  the  law  pro- 
feffions.  In  1783  we  entreated  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics might  be  eligible  to  the  fix  medical  profef- 
forfhips  then  erected ;  the  propofal  was  refifted 
with  not  lefs  vehemence,  than  if  we  demanded  the 
Primacy  for  a  Popifti  patriarch.  I  obferve  alfo, 
that  during  the  period  of  our  moll  refpectful  acqui- 
efcence,  not  only  we  were  not  complimented,  but 
new  penalties  were  *  enacted ;  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  we  are  confklerable  lcfers  by  paffive 
expectation. 

The  obftacle  to  our  emancipation  in  this  view 
js  the  prejudice  of  certain  Proteflants,  and  fome 
wild,  nonfenfical  theory,  which  fuppofes  that  we  are 
not  competent  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  liberty  ; 
that  it  is  criminal  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  dangerous 
to  truft  us.  I  will  not  condefcend  to  appropriate  a 
line  to  the  refutation  of  thefe  abfurdities  ;  the  au- 
thors and  fupporters  of  fuch  rhapfody  (at  leaft  fuch 
of  them  as  are  ferious)  deferve  Bedlam.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  fo  far 
to  comply  with  thefe  filly  chimeras,  as  by  any 

*  The  chief  of  thefe  were  the  exclufion  from  the  direction 
of  the  bank,  from  the  fchool  of  phytic,  different  clauies  re- 
lative to  the  pofieflbrs  of  fire  arms,  a  privation  of  the  right  of 
yoting'at  veftries,  &c.  &c.  See  the  Digeft  of  the  Popery  Laws, 
laid  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  infpeclion,  of  the  Hon. 
idr.  Butler, 

means 
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means  to  include  them  in  onr  confederation  ;  bf 
yielding  for  an  initant  we  fanction  the  imputations, 
and  luffer  them  to  acquire  vigour  ;  as  we  tender 
our  moral  character  in  fociety,  we  fhould  loudly 
affert  that  the  proportion  is  univerfally  falfe,  and 
the  prejudice  univerfally  groundlefs.  If  we  curtail 
a  (ingle  iota  from  our  claim,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
we  do  not  think  it  juft  ;  if  we  omit  any  occafion  of 
public  and  parliamentary  difcuffion,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  we  are  awed  by  confcience.  Unlefs  our. 
adverfaries  were  aware  that  the  reafon  of  our  caufe 
is  irrefiftible,  and  that  relief  muft  follow  clofe 
jipon  inveftigation,  why  mould  they  endeavour  by 
fo  much  afliduity  to  divert,  and  by  fo  many  ma- 
noeuvres to  deter  us  from  fqbmitting  our  claim  to 
the  legilktufe  ? 

If  we  mall  previoufly  acquire  the  capacity  to 
become  electors,  the  amoval  of  other  difquahfica- 
iions  mult  enfue  fpeedily,  whereas  to  commence  by 
the  latter  will  rather  obftruct  us  in  the  purfuit  of  the 
former. 

There  exift  at  prefent  very  few  means  of  influ- 
encing Roman  Catholics.  When  a  proud  or  an 
active  !  fpirit  arifes  in  the  party,  his  exertions  are 
rather  fharpened  by  the  view  of  thofe  advantages 
he  is  deprived  of.  All  the  defcriptions  of  coiv 
ruption,  which,  without  offending  delicacy,  un- 
dermine virtue,  are  utterly  impracticable;  to  be  ren- 
dered eligible  to  officers  in  the  army,  the  revenue, 
and  to  filiations  of  municipal  importance,  would  only 
turn  upon  our  party  the  arts  of  politkal  debauchery, 
and  furnifh  the  means  to  take  off  our  leaders.  The 
man  of  weight  will  be  complimented  with  a  pair  of 
colours  for  his  fon  or  brother,  a  place  in  fome 
public  office  for  a  relation  or  dependant.  It  muft 
be  truly  a  coarfe  mind  which  will  not  reject  plain 
money,  but  whillt  obligations  of  this  nature  are 
conferred,  many  will  not  refufe  to  gatify  their  pow- 
erful 
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e:ful  friend,  by  endeavouring  to  reprefsthe  diflatif- 
faclion  of  their  brethren. 

This  fpecies  of  progreffive  emancipation  would 
not,  as  is  fuppofed  by  the  Proteftant  advocates  for 
the  experiment,  prepare  the  Catholics  for  complete 
liberty.  *  Almoft  every  reftriction  operates  upon 
tanks  utterly  unconnected  with  each  other.  It  muft 
not  be  concluded  that,  becaufe  the  Catholic  gentry 
ihonld  have  been  qualified,  for  five  or  more  years, 
to  receive  the  commiffion  of  the  peace,  a  Catholic 
peafant  will,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  exer- 
cife  more  foundly  his  difcretion  as  an  elector.  The 
fame  reafoning  applies  equally  to  another  expedient:, 
which  has  been  recommended,  the  admitting  at 
firft,  only  freeholders  of  large  property,  fuppofc 
tool,  annually.  As  the  oppofition  to  the  Catholics 
proceeds  principally  from  thofe  who  have  a  private 
intereft  in  abridging  the  number  of  electors,  it  will 
not  appear  difficult  to  account  fur  this  propofal ; 
but  I  do  not  imagine  a  fenfible  adminiftration  will 
ever  adopt  it :  it  is  not  poflible  todevifeany  means 
more  likely  to  produce  mifchief.  A  breach  in  the 
fortrefs,  although  calculated  but  for  the  admiffion 
of  few,  would  not  lefs  effectually  betray  its  weak- 
nefs,  than  if  it  gave  accefs  to  the  entire  people.  Iri 
addition  to  their  prefent  difcontents,  the  excluded 
portion  would  become  clamorous  from  jealoufy^ 
and  they  would  be  more  untraceable,  as  they  might 
imagine  themfelves  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  and 
the  men  of  property  would  lofe  their  influence. 
Although  it  be  not  immediately  before  us,  I  muft: 
obferve  here,  that  the  qualification  for  franchife,- 
propofed  laft  winter  in  fome  refolutions  of  the  Ca- 

*  I  comply  with  the  common  cant  in  arguing  this  matter, 
but  if  liberty  means  the  exercife  of  franchise,  it  requires 
lefs  difcernment  to  chuie  a  member  of  parliament  than  to 
purchafe  a  cow  at  a  fair.  Any  man  who  has  underftanding 
fufficient  to  acquire  a  iol.  freehold,  or  to  retkin  it,  if  acquired 
for  him,  is  fully  competent  to  vote  at  his  county  election. 
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tholic  Committee,  was  mod  injudicioufly  feiectecl^ 
and  proves  that  the  perfons  who  undertook  the  ma-< 
hagement  of  this  tranfaction,  did  not  underftand  it; 
The  Freeholders  of  the  counties  of  the  towns  of 
Cork,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Gal  way, 
and  Drogheda,  a  great  part  of  the  trading  inereft, 
were  not  comprifed  within  the  plan  ;  and  as  the  de- 
gree of  relief  propofed,  was  rather  fubftantial,  and 
included  many,  it  would  have  been  probably  a 
tvork  of  time  and  trouble  to  repair  the  overiight.  A 
convincing  evidence  that  ads  which  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  emanate  from  the  wifhes  of  an  entire 
people,  and  in  which  errors  may  be  eternally  con- 
clusive, ought  to  be  weighed  with  more  than  the 
accuftomed  circumfpection. 

Franchife  is,  in  this  country,  either  perfonal  as 
in  boroughs,  or  accruing  from  the  pofleflion  of 
freehold  property.  I  exclude  the  former  from  my 
fcheme  of  reafoning,  becaufe  I  do  not  think  it  en- 
viable to  be  connected  with  them.  The  law,  by 
authorising  Catholic  freeholders  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  reprefentatives,  would  not  convey  the  fran- 
chife itfelf,  but  the  capacity  to  exercife  it,  when 
the  qualification  had  been  already  procured  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  acquisition.  As,  from  the  ri- 
gour of  the  laws,  the  Catholics  have  been,  until 
lately,  prohibited  to  obtain  that  fpecies  of  landed 
property  ;  considered  with  relation  to  their  num- 
bers, they  poflefs  few  freeholds.  They  only  can 
acquire  them  from  Proteftants,  who,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  will  not  alienate  for  the  mere  purpofe  of 
creating  a  Catholic  influence.  The  admiffion  to 
franchife  mud  therefore  be  neceflarily  gradual,  and. 
the  law,  which  fliould  cancel  the  exclufion,  cannot 
for  a  confiderable  period  communicate  any  material 
degree  of  weight  to  the  Catholics.  It  will  merely 
operate  as  an  act  of  humanity  by  abolifning  the 
fyftem  of  vexatious  partiality,  which  grinds  the 
poor  ;  and  as  an  act  of  national  policy,  by  creating 

a  fub- 
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#  fubftantial  yeomanry  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 
Unlefs  the  Proteftants  fhould  alienate,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics acquire  landed  property,  in  an  over  propor- 
tion, the  former  muft  poifefs  for  ever  a  fuperiority 
of  influence. 

I  therefore  infift,  that  to  reftore  the  Catholics  to 
the  capacity  of  fuffrage,  leaving  the  acquifition  of 
that  fuffrage  to  their  induftry,  is  no  more  than  a 
gradual  emancipation.  That  of  all  other  modes, 
this  is  moft  confonant  to  the  idea  of  thofe  who  de- 
fire  to  aflbciate  the  Catholics  from  time  to  time 
into  the  conftitution  :  for,  if  the  right  of  fuffrage  be 
withheld  for  fifty  years,  it  will  then  be  neceflary  to 
admit  all,  who  during  that  fpace  of  time  fhall  have 
acquired  freeholds ;  whereas  at  prefent,  only  a  por- 
tion can  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  fo  progreffively  a 
new  portion  every  general  election. 

Finally,  that,  the  project  for  removing  the  pe- 
nalties againft  the  Catholics  from  time  to  time,  £f? 
Jeriatim,  is  not  a  fcheme  of  progreffive  emancipa- 
tion, but  furnifties  the  means  of  jobbing  with  the 
Catholics,  of  retaining  them  in  expectation,  and 
confequently,  in  dependance. 

And  certa;nly  the  opportunity  will  not  be  neg- 
lected :  the  minifter  who  can  attach  three  millions 
and  half  to  his  perfon,  by  an  act  of  juftice,  which 
all  Europe  muft  applaud,  may  attempt  any  mea- 
fure ;  he  has  only  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  by 
conceffions,  which  the  Proteftants  deny,  and  thus 
iecure  impunity.  The  individual,  in  public  life, 
may  fupport  that  minifter,  be  he  ever  fo  profli- 
gate ;  let  him  but  reprobate  the  Popery  Laws, 
the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen 
will  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  popularity  with  the 
remainder. 

The  fame  intereft  which  prompts  us  to  feek  the 
removal  of  this  difqualification,  may  produce  in 
others  a  defire  to  continue  it.  They  are  authorifed 
to  refift  our  application.    But  as  it  is  our  duty  to  fo^ 

0.  Heir, 
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licit,  fo  is  it  their's  ta  oppafe  with  decorum.    I  do 
not  think  that  the  Catholics  have  failed  in  modera- 
tion, but  I  conlider  their  adverfaries  fcandaloully  de- 
ficient. The  proceedings  on  the  one  part  have  been 
refpe&ful,  on  the  otherauthoritative;  wehaveprayed 
for  harmony,  whilft  they  threatened  confufion  ;  we 
have  fpoken  of  peace,  whilft  they  vociferated  blood- 
fhed.    I  muft  repeat  after  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Waterford,  that  the  propenfity  to  fedition  in  this 
kingdom  is  among  the  afcendancy  confederations 
of  Dublin  and  the  grand  juries ;  that  if  tumult  be. 
in  agitation,  thofe,  who  threaten  or  forbode  it,  muft 
underftand  the  means,  and  have  concerted  the  pro- 
ject.   They  alone  are  fufpicious,  they  ajone  are 
guilty  of  indecent  intimidation. 

In  purfuit  of  the  great  advantages  we  hold  in 
view,  no  mean  obftacles  are  to  be  furmounted„ 
We  muft  encounter  a  formidable  array  of  paflions, 
prejudices,  and  interefts.  Allthofe  in  every  rank  of 
life  who  have  tafted  the  fweets  of  monopoly,  and 
are  defirous  to  protract  the.  enjoyment.  Every 
feeble  mind,  the  prey  of  vulgar  errors  ;  every  un- 
generous wretch  who  delights  in  dominion.  The. 
whole  tribe  of  pfeudo  philanthropifts,  fo  common 
in  Ireland,  who,  wrapt  in  the  admiration  of  French 
or  American  liberty,  cannot  fpare  a  companionate, 
thought  for  their enflaved  brethren;  who,  as  dying 
rnifers  were  wont  to  ranfom  their  fouls  by  the  granc 
of  that  which  had  become  fuperfluous,  think  they 
offer  a  fufficient  tribute  of  adoration  to  the  God  of 
freedom,  by  exulting  at  the  eftabliQiment  of  a 
free  conftitution,  which  they  had  no  intereft  in  op- 
pofing. 

We  are  animated  by  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  that 
repugnance  to  fubmit  to  degradation,  the  growth 
of  every  noble  mind.  OurpeifonaJ  honour,  which 
is  tarnilhed,  whilft  we  fuffer  without  complaint, 
that  the  public  records  of  our  country  pronounce 
us  defpicable  or  dangerous.    Our  individual  hap- 
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lis. 

Credite,  qui  nunc  eft,  populum,  populumque  futurum, 
Permixtas  afferre  preces,  ha;c  libera  nafci, 
Haec  vult  turba  mori. 

It  fhould  ftimulateus,  that  although  the  paths  of 
preferment  be  no  longer  interdicted  by  the  .legis- 
lature, yet  whilft  we  v/ant  that  quality,  which  in  a 
government,  fuch  as  our's,  constitutes  the  fole  re- 
commendation, we  muft  embark  in  thefe  purfuits 
under  the  difcouragement  of  partiality  and  prefer- 
ence, which  the  porTefiion  of  political  importance 
produces  to  our  difadvantage. 

We  learn  from  the  very  oppofuion,  the  value 
and  neceflity  of  our  exertions;  it  is  vehement,  and 
we  are  told  will  be  eternal :  ftrong  reafons  not  to 
abandon  our  caufe  to  accident,  or  the  cafual  pro-- 
grefs  of  liberality.  There  appears  at  prefent  more 
reluctance  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
privilege  of  fuffrage  than  in  1783,  the  period  of 
the  Convention.  If  we  fuffer  our  claim  to  lie  dor- 
*  mant  for  half  a  century,  in  proportion  as  the  mo^ 
nopoly  of  conftitution  becomes  more  valuable, 
thofe  who  hold  it,  will  be  more  intent  on  the  ex*, 
clufion.  At  fome  period  this  repugnance  muft  be 
met  with  firmnefs.  I  kcan  forefee  no  change  of  cir- 
cumilances,  which  mould  render  a  future  more 
eligible  than  the  prefent  feafon  ;  the  numbers  are* 
not  likely  to  decreafe,  and  the  religious  fentiments, 
the  pretext  of  fo  much  averfion,  are  immu- 
table. 

The  caution  deduced  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
France  has  been  fo  often  demonftrated  erroneous, 
that  I  think  it  here  unneceflary  to  expatiate  on  the 
fubjeft.  If  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  poftpone  a 
difcuflion  upon  which  they  dellre  never  to  enter, 
until  the  world,  or  even  until  Europe  Hull  be  tran- 
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quil,  they  will  find  to  the  end  of  time,  one  pretext 
or  other  for  the  adjournment. 

Jf  I  were  entitled  to  the  joint  poffeffion  of  a  tene- 
ment, and  informed  by  the  occupier  that  he 
doubted  not  the  validity  of  my  claim,  but,  indeed, 
a  neighbouring  concern  being  on  fire,  he  was  fo  in- 
tent gazing  on  the  conflagration,  or  taking  pre- 
cautions to  guarantee  himfelf  from  the  effects  of  it, 
that  he  could  not  at  prefent  render  juitice  to  me  ; 
I  mould  reply,  give  me  admittance,  that  I  may 
protect  our  common  property  ;  but  circumftanced 
as  I  now  am,  T  have  not  the  power,  nor  indeed 
much  inclination  to  atlift  you. 

Our  enemies  have  frequently  endeavoured  to 
complicate  our  proceedings  with  thofe  of  France ; 
our  friends  too,  have  fometimes  imagined  that  the 
fuccefs  of  the  popular  party  in  that  country  mould 
encourage  us.  The  firft  we  all  difclaim  in  com- 
mon ;  the  fecond  (I  offer  the  opinion  of  an  indi- 
vidual) ought  not  to  produce  the  fmalleft  effe6t 
upon  our  proceedings,  ought  not  for  an  inftant  to 
animate  or  retard  us.  We  cannot  confider  France 
a  model,  but  merely  as  a  country  eligible  for  emi- 
gration. If  two  or  three  years  ago  they  had  ceafed  to 
reform,  and  fettled  the  nation  under  a  conflitution 
of  well-controuled  monarchy,  it  would  have  been 
now  the  afylum  of  the  opprefTed  ;  furrounding  go- 
vernments muft  have  relaxed,  or  they  would  have 
been  depopulated,  and  Liberty  would  have  found 
its  level  throughout  Europe. 

So  long  as  the  fettlement  of  France  is  procrafti- 
nated,  the  events,  which  take  place  there,  can  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  our  emancipation.  On  the 
contrary,  her  freedom  tarnifhed  with  ferocity,  and 
degenerating  -  in  the  opinion  of  many  perfons,  into 
licentioufnefs,  rather  deters  moderate  men  from 
giving  their  fandlion  to  popular  proceedings. 

Whatever,  may  be  the  iffue  of  the  conteft,  def- 
potifm  is  fubvert-ed.    At  the  conclufion  of  the  war, 
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France  will  (land  in  need  of  population  and  pro- 
perty. Even  if  the  royalifts  fucceed,  there  is  a 
revolution  in  public  opinion,  which  will  prevent 
the  poffibility  of  reftoring  the  former  deteftable  do- 
mination. Believing  that  a  republic  is  an  unwieldy, 
and  a  dangerous  form  of  government  for  a  large 
ftate,  and  that  the  endeavour  to  eltablifh  it,  in 
France,  retards  the  fettlement  of  the  country,  my 
wifhes  are  not  formed  for  the  liability  of  the  Gallic 
Commonwealth. 

We  certainly  cannot  carry  our  caufe  in  the  teeth 
of  adminiftration.  The  minifter  of  the  day  mud 
be  with  us.  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  minifters  are  to  be  won  by  tame, 
cringing,  indefinite  acquiefcence.  Without  rude- 
nefs  to  the  fovereign  power,  we  can  have  no  dif- 
ficulty to  convince  a  minifter  that  this  numerous 
body  of  fubjects  are  extremely  material  to  his  in- 
terests, and  the  interefts  of  Government.  If  we 
have  fpirit  and  be  unanimous,  like  any  other  clafs 
of  men  in  the  nation,  he  will  without  difficulty  dif- 
cover  the  alteration  in  our  fituation  and  fentiments, 
and  he  will  comply  with  us. 

It  is  equally  true,  that  adminiftration  at  prefent 
feems  to  countenance  the  oppofition.  But  this  cir- 
cumftance  it  is  eafy  to  account  for.  The  Catholics 
are  fcattered  and  difunited  ;  if  a  minifter  efpoufed 
their  caufe,  they  could  not  protect  him  againft  the 
multitude  of  enemies  he  mould  excite.  They  muft 
arrange  themfelves  into  a  compact  body,  attached* 
to  their  friends,  hoftile  to  their  enemies,  and  ready 
to  receive  with  open  arms  the  man  who  faces  danger 
in  their  fervice.  On  no  other  terms  can  a  minifter 
be  expected  to  patronife  them.  A  patriot  ftatef* 
man  might  generoufly  volunteer  to  relieve  his 
country  ;  but  like  Turgot,  he  would  fall  a  (acrifice 
to  thofe  who  have  an  Lntereft  in  the  abufes. 

The  Catholics  are  to  beconfidered  as  in  a  ftate  of 
probation.     Probably  their  powerful  adverfaries 
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have  Undertaken  to  filence,  or  to  intimidate  them. 
The  minifter  is  therefore  neuter ;  but,  if  he  fees 
thefe  gentlemen  unable  to  fulfil  their  contract, 
he  will  confent  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  if  afTured  we  were 
in  earned,  the  Britifh  cabinet  would  adopt  this 
mode  of  conduct,  for  we  muft  otherwife  be  an  im- 
pediment to  its  operations.  I  put  out  of  the  quef- 
tion  the  poffibility  that  we  mould  take  arms,  to 
which  there  is  an  unfuperable  objection,  that 
is  hopelefs  fuccefs.  But  the  adminiftration  of  the 
empire  could  never  undertake  any  meafure  of  im- 
portance, whilft  in  its  rear,  is  placed  the  incum- 
brance of  three  or  four  difcontented  millions,  un- 
willing to  affift  in  cafe  of  emergency. 

Does  not  common  fenfe  point  out,  that  the 
crown  would  be  defirous  to  fatisfy  this  hoft,  and  to 
attach  them  ;  efpecially  when  the  boon  is  not  at 
the  expence  of  the  crown  itfelf,  but  of  the  arifto- 
cracy  ?  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Irifh  arif- 
tocracy  is  formed  to  be  peculiarly  hateful  to  the 
monarch,  for  it  affects  a  controlling  power,  inde- 
pendent of  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  antient  or  modern  hiftory 
affords  a  fingle  inflance,  in  which  the  fupreme 
power  made  conceflions  from  benevolence ;  at 
lead,  fuch  events  are  too  fingular  to  conftitute  a 
precedent.  It  would  be  juft  as  wife,  like  the 
Jews,  to  reft  our  hopes  upon  a  miraculous  deli- 
verance, as  to  expect  that  any  minifter  will  un- 
dertake our  caufe,  unlefs  under  a  conviction  that 
it  is  expedient.  To  create  this  expedience  is  our 
duty. 

Without  the  confent  of  the  Britifli  minifter,  the 
freedom  of  legiflature,  or  extenfion  of  commerce, 
would  not  have  been  procured  with  fo  much  faci- 
lity. But  we  never  Ihould  have  obtained  that  con- 
lent,  if  we  had  expected  the  operation  of  his  be- 
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nevolence.  The  nation  demanded  its  rights  on 
that  occafion  with  unanimity,  and  the  minifter 
yielded.  Not  becaufe  he  thought  it  impoflible  to 
fubdue  the  fpirit,  but  becaufe  he  felt,  as  every 
prudent  minifter  muft  feel  in  (imilar  circumftances, 
that  it  is  politic  to  retain  the  people  in  temper  by 
reafonable  conceflions,  and  that  the  advantages  of 
a  victory  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  evils  which 
purchased  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  not  apprehenfive  that  the  London 
fhopkeepers  would  excite  an  infurrection,  when  he 
very  reluctantly  gave  up  the  fhop-tax  :  but  he  was 
aware,  that  adhering  to  a  meafure,  in  the  face  of  a 
fpirited  and  perfevering  body,  created  a  multitude 
of  enemies,  with  whom  it  was  not  prudent  to  be  at 
variance.  The  body  of  the  Irifh  Catholics  are  en- 
titled, from  the  minifter,  to  about  ten  thoufand 
times  the  degree  of  conlideration,  which  any  man 
would  annex  to  the  London  fhopkeepers.  But 
we  have  been  hitherto  defective  in  fpirit  and  una- 
nimity. 

I  enter  into  this  detail,  becaufe  when  one  talks 
of  a  fpirited  oppofition,  it  is  no  uncommon  interro- 
•  gation,  do  you  mean  to  revolt  ?  I  anfwer,  I  do  not 
recommend  revolt,  it  is  not  likely  to  fucceed  ;  and 
I  fcarcely  think,  that  any  political  good  is  worth  the 
purchafe  of  confufion.  France  has  mftructed  man- 
kind how  a  revolution  may  be  brought  about,  and 
why  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted. 

It  is  the  very  efTence  of  a  free  conftitution,  and, 
perhaps,  its  principal  advantage,  that  ic  provides 
expedients  for  relief,  other  than  by  violence.  The 
Irifh  organization  of  fociety  was  framed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  preferving  liberty  ;  it  can  only  by  extreme 
force  be  perverted  to  oppreffion.  Stiil  many 
rights  remain  which  it  is  impoflible  to  wreit  from 
us.  By  the  temperate  and  judicious  ufe  of  them, 
and  of  our  influence,  the  remainder  will  be  eafily 
recovered. 
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Poffibly  the  parliamentary  proprietors  would 
rather  rifk  a  civil  war  than  do  juftice  ;  at  lead  the 
conjecture  is  probable,  from  the  recent  threats 
thrown  out  by  their  adherents  in  the  grand  juries, 
and  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  corporation  ot 
Dublin  ;  a  compilation  of  prefumptuous  nonfenfe, 
worthy  an  aggregate  of  lunatics ;  which  I  do  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce,  a  mod  ufeful  and  fortunate 
publication  for  the  Irifh  Catholics,  as  it  expofes, 
in  the  cleared  manner,  the  nature  of  their  claims, 
and  the  arrogant  pretentions  of  their  opponents, 
Thefe  gentlemen  are  aware,  that  their  influence 
muft  decreafe  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  nation 
riles.  They  know,  that  neither  the  conftitution 
now  eftablilhed,  nor  the  freedom  of  religion,  nor 
the  unity  of  empire,  could  be  endangered  by  re- 
ftoring  to  the  Catholics  the  capacity  to  become 
electors.  But  they  know  that  thofe  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  mould  acquire  fuffrage,  would  be- 
come, like  the  Proteftants  who  poflefs  it,  inquili- 
live  and  fpirited. 

That  public  difburfements  muft,  in  that  cafe 
be,  more  than  they  nqw  are,  facred  to  public 
utility. 

Let  us  review  the  refources  for  this  enterprizes 
if  the  perfons  I  allude  to  were  inclined  to  un- 
dertake it. 

WiJl  the  ariftocracy  itfelf  take  the  field,  with  its 
phalanx  of  grand  jurors,  burgeffes,  and  portrieves, 
of  commiffioners  and  dignitaries,  of  dependent 
gaugers  and  expectant  parfons?  No,  no;  mi- 
litary execution,  where  there  is  no  poflibility  of 
rehftance,  or  the  triumph  of  efcorting  a  convict 
to  the  gibbet,  will  fignalize  the  prowefs  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  and  conltkute  the  fum  of  their  at7 
chievements. 

The  labouring  poor  of  three  provinces  are  uni- 
verfally  Catholic ;  the  intermediate  tenantry,  who 
influence  the  neighbouring  poor  are  moftly  of  that 
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perfuafion.  Thefe  men  are,  of  all  others,  rhe  moft 
interefted,  that  the  capacity  for  fuffrage  fhould  be 
communicated  to  the  Catholics.  They  will .  not 
eafily  be  induced  to  fight  againft  the  extenfion  of 
their  own  privileges. 

Will  the  Prelbyterian  yeomanry  of  the  north  take 
up  arms,  for  the  courtiers  who  enjoy  penfions, 
for  the  parfons  who  exact  tithes,  and  the  landlords, 
who  impofe  rack-rents  ?  They  too  are  com- 
plainants ;  if  they  unmeath  the  fvvord  againft 
their  brethren,  will  they  be  likely  to  return  it 
to  the  fcabbard,  until  they  have  procured  very 
ample  redrefs,  and  removed  the  caufe  of  their  dif- 
fatisfaction  ? 

Should  that  people  ever  be  embodied,  Tithes, Bo- 
roughs, all  the  arts  and  practices  of  monopoly  muft 
inevitably  fall  before  them.  Now,  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  our  government,  which  are  more 
dear  to  the  powerful  in  Ireland,  than  any  religion 
whatfoever,  would  be  not  more  than  remotely  af- 
fected by  complying  with  the  peaceable  felicitation 
of  the  Catholics.  It  is  therefore  to  be  prefumed, 
that  the  greater  evil  would  rather  by  concef- 
fion  be  averted  than  provoked  by  injudicious  op- 
position. 

What  fhall  become  of  the  eftates  of  the  great 
landed  Proprietors,  whilft  the  Tenantry  of  Ire- 
land is  perfecuted,  or  in  reliftance  ?  And  thefe 
eftates,  how  much  foever  impoverished  and  depo- 
pulated, muft  defray  the  military  force  and  all  con- 
tingent expences.  Would  the  advantage  be  equi- 
valent to  this  purchafe  ? 

The  military  force  of  Ireland  is,  under  fome 
circumftances,  fufficient  to  keep  the  people  in  fub- 
jection  ;  but  let  us  confider  the  confequences  of 
fuffering  it  to  be  employed  in  that  duty. 

The  troops  on  this  eftablimment  are  compofed 
of  Scotch  or  Englifh,  mixed  with  fome  natives, 
in  whom  an  unfettled  life  and  intercourfe  with 
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Grangers  have  weakened  or  effaced  their  local  affect 
tions,  if  they  be  ever  brought  on  the  ftage  of  Iriflt 
politics,  they  will  become  mafters  of  the  theatre. 
They  will  certainly  follow  their  officers  againft  the 
people,  but  they  will  follow  the  fame  officers  at 
the  command  of  the  Bririm  minifter,  againft  the 
victorious  remnant  of  the  nation.    So  that  by  em- 
ploying thefe  troops  againft  the  Catholics,  the  keys 
of  the  country  are  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Britifh 
minifter.    He  will  ule  his  authority,  as  every  Bri- 
tish minifter  would  deiire  to  life  it,  and  re-eftablifh 
the  antient  dominion  of  England.    He  will  do 
more,  he  will  river  the  chains  to  all  eternity. 
Taught  by  experience  that  a  Parliament,  although 
for  a  time  it  may  be  debilitated,  bears  in  its  bofom 
the  principle  of  renovation  ;  that  if  fuffered  to'|ful> 
lift,  it  will  rife  as  before  into  rivalfhip,  and  fubvert 
as  before  this  darling  fupremacy,  he  will  extin- 
guish by  an  union 'every  promife  of  future  vigour,, 
and  rob  Ireland  of  its  legiflature  with  the  fame  (word, 
by  which  he  has  cut  down  the  preteniions  of  the 
Catholics.     No    more   Irifh   Chancellors,  Irifh 
judges,  Irifn  CammifTioilers,  or  Irifh  Bilhops,  va- 
nished every  reward  and  every  emulation.  Our 
national  character  will  fink  into  debafement.  Our 
nobility  be  degraded  into   Engiifh  fquires ;  our 
gentry  into  Engiifh  boors,  and  our  country  into 
Engliftl  plantations.    The  name  be  effaced  from 
among  nations,  and  after  having  glittered  awhile 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  land  we  cherifn  become 
a  blank;  defpffed  and  forgotten,  the  level  fink  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry. 
4-      Such  muft  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  in- 
troducing a  foreign  force  into  the  management  of 
our  domeftic  traniadtions.    If  it  were,  however, 
poffible  to  avert  an  union,  fatal  to  the  Irifh  name 
and  nation,  at  leaft  the  victorious  auxiliaries  fhould 
be  gratified  with  an  eftablifliment  in  the  country. 
But  this  colony  would  not,   after  its  victory  in 
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the  field,  be  fo  docile  as  the  Catholics,  imprefTecl 
with  gratitude  for  conceffions  in  the  cabinet. 

The  arguments  againfr.  employing  the  accuf- 
tomed  (landing  army  of  the  country,  apply  yet 
more  forcibly  againft  the  propriety  of  calling  in  ad- 
ditional aid  from  England,  or  the  poffibility  of  ob- 
taining it. 

It  is  utterly  immaterial  to  the  minifter  or  people 
of  England,  whether  five  hundred  or  five  thoufand 
oonftituents  return  two  knights  of  the  fhire  to  the 
commons  houfe  of  Ireland.  This  point  concerns 
only  the  Irifh  candidate,  who  mult  defire  to  be  as 
little  as  poMible,  embarrafTed  by  numbers  in  his  can- 
vafs.  Unlefs  it  were  with  a  defign  utterly  to  fubju- 
gate  this  country  in  confequence  of  its  divifions, 
what  inducement  could  prevail  on  England  to  un- 
dertake the  expence  of  equipping  an  armament 
againft  us  ?  The  threat  of  the  power  of  England  is 
an  impotent  menace.  If  the  filler  nation  were  at 
any  time  inclined  to  embroil  herfelf  with  this  coun- 
try, (he  would  have  contefted  the  monopoly  of  trade 
and  fupremacy  of  legiflature.  Either  of  thefe  ob- 
jects were  important.  The  one  as  it  fee  u  red  our 
dependance ;  the  other,  as  it  rendered  that  depenr 
dance  valuable.  Having  at  that  period  declined 
entering  into  an  hoftile  conflict.  Having  after- 
wards when  unincumbered  by  foreign  war,  declined 
ro  recover  her  jurifdi&ion  by  violence  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  Proportions  ;  will  any  man  in  his  fenfes 
afTert,  that  fhe  would  think  of  expending  her 
blood  and  treafure,  upon  a  mere  dqmeftic  regula- 
tion, which  does  noc  affecT:  her  commerce  or  her 
glory ;  the  unity  of  the  crowns,  or  welfare  of  the 
empire  ? 

Ireland  is  valuable  to  Great  Britain,  becaufe  in 
time  of  war  we  contribute  to  her  ftrength  ;  becaufe 
by  our  abfentees  we  yield  revenue;  becaufe  we 
fupply  a  mart  for  her  commodities,  and  afiift  in  the 
confumption  of  her  manufactures.    But  it  is  Ire. 
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land  induftrious  and  contented,  not  Ireland  indolent 
and  divided,  which  is  important  to  the  filler  na- 
tion :  better  for  her  utterly  to  renounce  the  connec- 
tion, than  to  hold  it  by  the  tenure  of  a  civil  war 
every  century.  Every  advantage,  England  derives 
from  us,  would  terminate,  if  our  tranquillity  were 
interrupted  ;  it  would  be  therefore  inexpedient  to 
countenance  a  derangement  in  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
although  it  were  enfured,  that  the  Britilh  arms 
fhould  bear  unrefifted  devaluation  through  every 
quarter  of  the  iHand. 

I  can  only  difcern  a  fingle  inducement,  which 
might  engage  England  to  intermeddle  in  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  this  country  j  I  have  already 
dated  it,  an  union  on  her  own  terms.  [It  is  probable 
fhe  would  not  defire  an  union  of  negociation,  fuch 
as  it  might  be  expected,  if  the  countries,  each  in  full 
vigour,  treated  upon  terms  of  equality.  It  is  yet 
more  probable,  that  an  union  by  conqueft  would 
prove  acceptable.  Without  elevating  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  Irifh  nation  to  the  level  of  her  citizens^ 
fhe  then  might  impofe  eternal  filence  on  our  mur- 
murs. The  perfons  likely  to  be  injured  materially 
by  this  event,  are  exactly  thofe  who  enjoy  the  emo- 
luments and  honours  of  adminifbration.  It  would 
therefore  become  the  intereft  of  England,  rather  to 
aggrandife  the  body  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  fe- 
cure  them  againd  the  future  difcontcnts  of  the  upper 
orders.  By  this  reafoning,  1  cannot  fee  that  the 
force  of  England  would  not  be  more  likely  to  ef- 
poufc  our  quarrel  3*  we  are  no  longer  an  object  of 

plunder ; 

*  Tt  muft  appear  to  every  obferver,  that  any  advantage  deri- 
ved by  England  from  the  connection,  arifes  not  from  the  men 
of  confequence,  but  from  the  people,  (that  is,  the  great  dif- 
fering bodies  ;)  that  if  the  latter  lofing  temper,  refilled  to  en- 
lift  or  confume,  the  connection  would  become  rather  an  incon- 
venience than  a  benefit  to  Britain  !  What  is  the  policy,  and, 
of  courfe,  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  lifter  kingdom 
on  this  occafion,  does  not  admit  of  a  moment's  hefitation.  For 

the 
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plunder;  if  adventurers  were  to  engage,  lured  by 
the  hope  of  profcription,  the  pofleftions  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  furnifh  more  temptation. 

Reflection  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Englifii 
character ;  our  c:\ufe  is  already  become  a  topic  of 
difcuffion ;  every  perfon  of  literary  eminence  in 
England  is  our  advocate.  That  nation  exercifes 
over  its  minifters  an  inquifitorial  jurifdiclion  men 
in  ftation  muft  atrend  to  public  opinion,  and  watch 
its  dictates.  If  we  demand,  with  unafTuming  firm- 
nefs,  and  temperate  determination,  not  the  indul- 
gence of  political  caprice,  but  thofe  identical  rights* 
of  which  every  Briton  holds  the  pofleffion  inva- 
luable. If  we  appear  to  our  fellow  fubjecls  defirous 
to  preferve  inviolate  the  connection  of  the  affo- 
ciated  kingdoms,  rivalling  them  in  loyalty,  and  de- 
firous  to  imitate  them  in  liberty,  they  will  naturally 
afk,  what  advantage  they  fhould  derive  from  an 
expenfive  conflict  with  a  nation,  which  it  is  their 
intereft  to  preferve,  and  of  which  the  ruin  would  be 
perceived  in  every  branch  of  their  trade  and  manu- 
factures ? 

Scotland,  at  the  clofe  of  the  lad  century,  was 
fomewhat  circumdanced  with  regard  to  religion,  as 
Ireland  is  now.  The  upper  ranks  adhered  to  the 
Church  of  England  Frefbyterianifrn  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people.  Under  the  Stuarts  they  expe- 
rienced a  fierce,  rigorous,  and  unabated  perfec- 
tion ;  King  William  transferred  the  cftablifhment 
from  the  perfecutors  to  the  perfecuted  :  the  people 
embarked  in  the  fame  bottom  with  government, 
and  holding  the  pofleffion  of  their  favourite  object 
by  the  fame  tenure,  which  fecured  to  the  fovereign 
his  throne,  upheld  the  new  fettlement  with  great 
pertinacity  againft  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 

the  hint  which  conducted  me  into  this  reafoning  on  the  pro- 
bable conduct  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  indebted  to  a  very  ex- 
cellent pamphlet,  "  Political  Arithmetic."  By  James  Laffan, 
Efq. 

were 
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were  never,  to  the  prefent  reign,  attached  to  thes 
reigning  family. 

Moreover  the  abfentees  conftitute  an  eternal  hof- 
tage  for  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  ;  thefe  perfons 
have  little  or  no  interefl:  in  the  Proteflant  afcen- 
dency  ;  if  the  Roman  Catholics  emigrate  in  difguft, 
they  will  want  tenants ;  if  there  is  any  commotion, 
they  are  obnoxious  to  every  party,  and  their  pro- 
perties would  mod  indubitably  fuffer  ;  they  poflefs 
immenfe  influence  in  the  filler  kingdom,  and  will 
certainly  upon  all  occafions,  exert  that  influence  to 
prevent  the  minifler  from  making  any  rafh  attempt 
on  Ireland.  Juftice  will,  indeed,  rather  be  fuffered 
to  take  its  courfe  than  any  violent  meafure  adopted  ; 
for  if  ever  more  the  fword  he  drawn  among  us, 
which  ever  party  may  prevail,  the  ariftocracy  pe- 
rifhes.  It  would  fall,  if  after  a  victory,  Englifh  or 
north  country  colonies  were  to  be  planted  in  the 
Catholic  provinces ;  thefe  perfons,  with  arms  in, 
their  hands,  would  not  prove  alike  obedient,  as  the 
prefent  Catholics,  when  completely  emancipated. 
Thus  there  appear  confequences,  which  defend  a 
people  from  injullice,  without,  on  their  part,  a  Angle 
effort  of  refinance.  Thus  by  the  wife  difpenla- 
tions  of  Providence,  all  the  orders  of  fociety  are 
fo  admirably  adjufted,  that  oppreffive  meaiures, 
adopted  with  regard  to  any  defcription  of  ci- 
tizens, cannot  fail  to  involve  the  aggreffqrs  in  de? 
ft  ruction. 

The  enemies  of  the  Catholics  feem  inclined  to 
play  a  defperate  game;  I  trull  it  is  only  appear- 
ance, for  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom,  thole  of 
whom  the  influence  is  natural,  not  fpurious,  and 
who  muft  fway  in  this  inftance,  would  certainly 
fuffer  more  by  a  year  of  commotion,  than  they  pof- 
fibly  could  profit  in  half  a  century  by  this  nonfen- 
fical  afcendancy.  It  has  been  attempted  to  impute 
leditious  and  fanguinary  defigns  to  the  Catholics,  of 
which  a  fingle  proof  cannot  be  alledged,  and  which, 
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on  the  contrary,  are  repugnant  to  every  evidence. 
The  authors  of  fuch  idle  tales  are  perhaps  not 
aware,  that  vvhiltt  they  only  defign  to  intimidate' 
and  divide  us  by  an  electioneering  manoeuvre,  they 
materially  endanger  the  credit  of  this  commercial 
country,  an  injury  more  ferious,  than  if  their  af- 
cendancy  bad  never  exifted,  or  that  their  lives  and 
fortunes  had  perifhed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  pof- 
fible  the  fame  perfons  may  endeavour  to  inflame 
the  indigent  Catholics,  and  to  affix  the  charge 
of  revolt  upon  the  eafy  and  opulent;  thefe  de- 
fcriptions,  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  impoffible  to 
irritate. 

But  it  becomes  neceifary  to  inculcate  to  every 
order  of  our  communion,  the  propriety  of  fru  ft  ra- 
ting this  detign-j  by  a  mod  paMive  acquiefcence. 
Warm  meafures  alone  can  retard  our  emancipation. 
On  the  leail  indication  of  violence  to  be  commenced 
by  our  party,  all  the  moderate  and  powerful  would 
defert  the  enterp'rife,  and  on  thefe  reds  our  prin- 
cipal reliance.  England  would  be  induced  to  in- 
terfere in  the  caufe  of  good  government.  United, 
we  could  not  cope  with  the  ftrength  of  the  empire ; 
divided,  thofe  who  reforted  to  extremities  would 
perifh,  the  remainder  be  reduced  to  a  new  and  more 
fevere  fubjection. 

I  conclude,  that  fo  long  as  the  Irifh  Catholics, 
not  feeking  to  innovate  on  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
only  petition  to  be  made  partakers  of  its  advantages ; 
fo  long  as  they  demean  themfelves  dutifully  to  the 
crown,  and  cultivate  the  mutual  profperity  of  the 
adociated  kingdoms;  fo  long  as  abftaining  from 
intemperance,  they  confine  themfelves  to  the  means 
of  application  and  redrefs,  which  are  fuggefted  or 
permitted  by  the  conftitution,  they  need  entertain  no 
apprehenfion  of  violence,  external  or  domeftic. 

2dly,  That  it  is  not  the  advantage  of.  Great 
Britain  to  encourage  commotion  in  this  kingdom  ; 

on 
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On  the  contrary,  that  it  is  very  much  her  intereft 
to  prevent  it. 

3dly,  That  the  adverfaries  of  the  Catholics  are 
not  able  by  force  to  prevent  their  emancipation^ 

4-thly,  That  if  they  poffeded  the  means  of  co- 
ercion, it  is  not  their  intereft  to  employ  them. 

5thly,  That  any  interruption  of  the  public  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  or  any  acl  which  may 
be  conftrued  into  hoftility  againft  our  happy  confti- 
tution,  alienating  their  bed  friends,  and  juftifying 
their  fiercer!  enemies,  muft  frudrate,  or,  at  leaft^ 
retard  the  completion  of  their  defire. 
\-  I  cannot  difmifs  the  fubjecf.  without  repeating, 
that  on  the  fide  of  the  Catholics  there  is  not  the  leali 
indication  of  evil  defigns,  or  even  of  ill  temper. 
The  mod  irrefragable  evidence,  that  three  millions 
and  half  are  not  feditious,  i$,  that  the  charge  is 
banded  about  the  country  without  the  lead  perfonal 
inconvenience  to  its  authors.  The  ridicule  of  the 
fcene  will  be  complete,  when  we  cad  our  eyes  around 
us,  and  obferve  this  formidable  hod  of  Papids,  in- 
dudrioufty  and  peaceably  occupied  at  the  plough  and 
the  counter. 

I  have  thus  far  argued  an  extreme  cafe,  and  en- 
tered into  a  train  of  reafoning,  which  fhould  never 
have  occurred  to  me,  if  I  had  not  obferved  a  fort  of 
crufade  preached  againft  the  Catholics,  and  autho- 
rifed  by  the  fignatures  of  different  individuals,  who 
dile  themfelves  Grand  Jurors,  Aldermen  of  Skin- 
ners Alley,  Officers  of  Corporations,  &c.  &c.  It 
is  aliened  in  the  formula  of  covenant  figned  by  thefe 
adociators,  that  the  fubferibing  parties  will  refift 
the  claim  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
By  this  I  am  led  to  iuppofe,  that  they  are  willing  to 
endanger  their  lives,  and  ours  of  confequence,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  Catholic  from  voting  for  his 
reprcfentatives.  I  do  by  no  means  credit  the  afler- 
tion  j  and  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  will  fubmit  to 
the  trouble  of  reading  thefe  pages,  they  will  find  that 
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the  execution  of  their  threat  is  neither  quite  fo  fafe 
or  eafy  as  they  imagine. 

A  matter  of  internal  regulation,  propofed  to  the 
Catholics,  and  regarding  only  that  portion  of  the 
Irtfh  people,  has  let  thcfe  gentlemen  in  commotion. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  contemplation  to  depute 
agents  from  the  refpe&ive  counties,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fubmitting  to  Parliament,  or  to  his  majefly,  the 
unambiguous  fenfeof  the  Irifh  Catholics  on  the  fub- 
je&  of  their  grievances.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  fufpenfion  of  political  rights,  accompanied  by  fo 
many  collateral  privations,  does  not  conftitute  an 
hardfhip  ;  or,  if  the  Catholics  admit,  that  being 
fenfible  of  the  evils,  they  think  that  the  burden  is 
juft  and  ought  to  be  acquiefced  in,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  the  propriety  of  this  delegation.  As  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  admitted  univerfaliy  to  be 
falfe,  and  that  this  body  have  the  general  defire  to 
be  redrefled,  which  is  natural  to  all  rational  beings, 
they  muft  expound  their  hopes  and  wifhes  either  by 
agents  or  principals  ;  that  is,  either  by  the  promis- 
cuous affemblage  of  multitudes,  like  the  antient  Ger- 
mans ;  or  by  reprefentatives  duly  authorifed,  like 
the  progeny  of  thefe  Germans,  when  in  a  ftate  of 
civilization.  I  conceive  that  there  is  in  the  latter 
method,  lefs  of  hoftility,  and  more  of  good  order; 
and  I  (hall  continue  to  think  fo,  until  thefe  officious 
advifers  fhall  fugged  fome  other  mode  lefs  excep- 
tionable. 

It  is  ftrange  how  whimfically  inconfiftent  are  thefe 
gentlemen,  and  how  blinded  by  the  conceit  of  their 
legal  felf- importance.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  ca- 
fually  ufe,  "  muft,"  for  «  may,"  or  "  will,"  for 
"  ftiall,"  if  every  word  be  not  arranged  with  more 
than  grammatical  precifion,  an  alarm  runs  from 
Derry  to  Dingle,  every  lengthened  vifage  an- 
nounces revolt ;  every  angry  gefture  proclaims  in- 
folence. 

S  But 
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But  twenty-three  gentlemen,  who  thinking;  per- 
haps, that  the  character  of  a  Grand  Juror  is,  like 
Melchifedeck's  priefthood,  indelible ;  and  than 
every  future  a 61  of  their  lives  is  legalifed.,  becaule 
they  have  received  for  two  or  three  days,  a  com- 
rniffion  to  make  prefentments,  never  fufpecl  that  it 
is  intimidation  or  indecency  to  threaten  his  Ma- 
jefty's  good  fubjects,  that  if  they  perfevere  with  a 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  a  purfuk,  at  once  legall, 
judicable,  and  commendable,  they  fhall  be  expoled 
to  the  hazard  of  having  their  throats  cut. 

They  afiert,  that  the  fub- committee  of  Catholics 
is  not  recognifed  by  the  conftitution.  What  con* 
ftitution  recognifes  twenty-three  men,  who  having 
been  nominated  for  a  fpecifk  purpofe,  to  tranfact 
the  county  bufinefs,  inftead  of  peaceably  difperfing, 
as  was  their  duty^  when  the  objeS  of  their  appoint- 
ment had  been  fulfilled,  perhaps  during  the  feftivity 
of  the  evening,  lay  their  hands  upon  their  fwords, 
and  dictate  a  menace  of  murder  againft  their  unof- 
fending fellow  citizens  ?  It  deferves  to  be  confidered 
by  thole  Roman  Catholics,  who  intend  to  perfevere  in 
applying  for  the  privilege  cf  iuffrage,  whether  it 
would  not  be  advifeable  to  fwear  the  peace  againft 
every  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who,  during  the  en- 
fuing  winter,  fhall  vifit  the  metropolis. 

When  in  the  Convention  of  1783,  it  was  propofed 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  reprclentation  to  the 
Catholics,  a  reply  echoed  from  every  quarter,  (I 
have  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  before  me)  that 
the  fenfe  of  the  Catholics  not  having  been  exprelkd 
on  the  fubjecl,  it  could  not  be  confidered.  Now  it 
muff,  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe  who  made  the  remark 
defigned  to  exprefs,that  it  would  have  been  advifeable 
for  the  Catholics  to  have  had  at  that  time  in  the  me- 
tropolis, an  alfemblage  of  the  men  of  fenfe  and 
weight  of  their  party,  collected  from  the  different . 
parts  of  the  nation,  who  being  fully  intruded  in  the 
fentiments  of  their  refpective  neighbours,  might  treat 
1  in 
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in  their  names,  and  deliver  the  extent  of  their  ex* 
pectations  and  pretentions. 

At  that  period  a  meflage  was  delivered  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Kenmare,  which  was  contradicted  by 
the  refolutioq  of  a  meeting  at  which  Sir  Patrick  Bel- 
Jew  prefided.  A  fimilar  controverfy  occurred  du- 
ring the  lad  winter,  between  two  bodies  of  Roman 
Catholics,  each  claiming  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of 
the  people  of  their  perfuafion.  As  fuch  altercations 
are  likely  to  continue  to  the  end  of  tjme,  common 
fenfe  requires  to  terminate  the  difference  by  eftab- 
Jifhing  an  oecumenical  tribunal,  of  which  the  deci- 
fions  fhall  be  fupreme,  decifive  and  fatisfactory. 

It  is  not  a  novelty  in  this  kingdom,  that  its  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants  fhould  be  extra-conftitutionally 
reprefented.  As  to  the  fact  of  reprefentation,  the 
imperium  in  imperio,  between  one  and  one  thoufand, 
the  effence  is  unaltered.  It  is  alike  a  violation  of 
legal  forms,  whether  the  individual  Vifcount  Ken- 
mare,  or  two  hundred  gentlemen  deputed  from  the 
counties  and  commercial  cities,  undertake  to  deliver 
the  fenfe  of  this  fcattered  body.  Minifters  them- 
felves  have  encouraged  the  erection  of  a  fubordinate 
principality,  and  appeared  defirous  to  protect  my 
Lord  Kenmare's  jurifdiction.  It  only  is  attempted 
at  prefent  to  improve  the  government  they  recog- 
nifed,  and  to  render  it  more  fuitable  to  our  necef- 
fities.  The  former  constitution  was,  I  prefume, 
deemed  more  convenient  for  the  purpofes  to  which 
the  Irijh  Catholics  were  deftined.  Caligula  thought 
fimilarly  of  the  Roman  people;  he  imagined  that 
beneath  one  head,  they  would  have  been  more  ob- 
noxious to  his  caprices, 

Are  the  minifters  of  the  crown  aware,  upon 
what  delicate  ground  they  ftand,  whilft  the  Irifh 
Catholics  are  compreffed  within  the  fpan  of  any 
individual  ?  Three  millions  of  aggrieved  complainants 
taught  to  look  to  a  fingle  hand  for  confolation  and 
protection  !  The  perfonal  character  of  the  noble- 
S  %  man 
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man  we  allude  to,  might  be  relied  on ;  but  at  fomc 
period  he  mud  have  a  fuccellor,  and  if  a  buflling 
man  of  rank  mould  occupy  the  fame  fituation,  the 
government  of  the  country  could  only  be  conducted 
by  his  fufrerance.  It  is  moreover  a  dominion  of 
Opinion,  and  of  courfe  muft  be  elective.  May  not 
perfons  of  diftindtion  conform  to  our  religion  for 
the  mere  purpofe  of  obtaining  this  pre-eminence  ? 
Let  any  reflecting  man  deliberate  on  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  anfvver,  does  he  think  it  a  detriment  to 
Ireland,  that  its  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants,  being 
under  a  neceffity  to  veil:  the  fupreme  direction  of 
their  affairs  in  fome  hands,  mould  rather  organize 
themfelves  on  the  plan  of  a  reprefentative  govern- 
ment, than  of  a  monarchy  ? 

That  they  fhould  aggregate,  is  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  might  have  been  forefeen  when 
thefe  ftatutes  were  enacted.  Even  in  favage  life, 
men  are  collected  by  common  wants,  and  preffed 
into  coalition  by  common  inconveniencies.  The 
line,  which  feparated  us  from  the  conftitution, 
traced  out  the  ground  for  this  difhinct  confederacy. 
If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  grievances  of 
which  they  are  fenfible,  unlefs  a  plague  line  be  ef- 
tablifhed  through  the  country,  affuredly  they  will 
communicate. 

We  have  no  intercourfe  with  bodies  constituted 
by  authority  j  Parliament  may  enjoin  obedience,  it 
cannot  expound  our  wifhes.  Yet  our  fentiments  are 
not  immaterial.  When  couched  in  the  language  of 
addrefs,  even  the  expreffion  of  them  is  foilicited. 
The  law  of  the  land,  excluding  us  from  its  free 
conftitution,  does  not  provide,  nor  does  the  jealoufy 
of  the  country  permit,  that  intercourfe  of  protec- 
tion and  dependence  which  might  be  fuppofed  to 
endear  the  fubjedlj  to  his  arbitrary  fovereign.  Thus 
abandoned  at  every  fide,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
nature,  is  it  wonderful  that  we  endeavour  to  fupply 
the  deficiency  ?  You  refufe  us  admittance  to  your 
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comfortable  edifice;  can  you  envy  us  the  fhed,  w« 
erect  for  our  accommodation  ? 

Probably  from  like  motives  of  expediency,  aU 
though  with  them  the  neceffity  is  not  equally 
urgent,  every  other  fe£t  in  this  kingdom  has  eftab- 
lifhed  general  ftated  meetings.  The  Prefbyterians 
have  the  fynod  of  Ulfter,  the  Quakers  their  provin- 
cial and  national  meetings.  We  hear  conftantly  of 
the  proceedings  of  thefe  bodies,  yet  I  know  not  that 
there  exifts  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  incorporates 
the  perfons  who  compofe  them,  or  in  the  language 
of  the  different  Grand  Juries,  that  the  conftitution 
recognifes  them. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  free  conftitution  recognifes 
in  the  firft  inftance  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  eftablifhes  in  them  a  right  to  obferve  ac- 
curately the  proceedings  of  the  legiflative  body.  If 
any  individual,  or  any  aggregate  of  individuals  be 
touched  thereby,  it  authorifes  them,  not,  indeed, 
to  refill,  but  to  petition,  remonftrate,  and  to  cri- 
ticife  with  decency.  Where  many  are  concerned, 
they  muft  come  together  to  tranfact  their  common 
bufinefs.  The  meeting  muft  be  peaceable  ;  thofe 
things  which  the  law  prohibits,  muft  not  be  within 
the  object  of  it,  elfe  the  parties  will  be  punilhed,  for 
the  violation  of  law,  not  for  the  meeting. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  the  fact,  becaufe  in  aid  of 
the  evidence  of  my  reafon,  I  have  the  evidence  of 
my  fenfes ;  this  country  is  filled  with  meetings  and 
aiTociations,  which  if  to  affociate  were  criminal,  could 
not  poftibly  be  tolerated. 

I  know  not  that  any  fpecific  law  embodied  the 
{different  volunteer  corps,  of  which  I  fuppoie  all 
thofe  were  members,  who  now  cenfure  this  pro- 
ceeding. It  will  be  faid  that  thefe  corps  were  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  thanks  of  either  legiflative  body ;  but 
thefe  thanks,  if  beftowed  upon  delinquents,  only 
convict  the  Lords  and  Commons,  of  having  profti- 
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tuted  the  facied  name  of  either  Houfe3  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  countenancing  the  delinquency. 

Under  what  ftatute  were  held  the  Conventions, 
to  which  many  of  thofe  who  cenfure  the  formation 
of  a  Catholic  Committee  fedC  delegates,  and  in 
which  many  of  them  fate  as  reprefentatives  ?  Under 
what  protecting  ftatute  are  held  all  the  Reform  So- 
cieties, and  Whig  Clubs  in  every  part  of  either 
kingdom  ? 

The  gentlemen  who  haveligned  thefe  refoiutions, 
feem  to  imagine,  that  in  a  free  ftate,  no  meafure 
fhould  be  entertained  uhlefs  Parliament  (hall  pre-: 
vioufly  have  prepared  the  project,  and  enjoined  it, 
I  conceive  this  to  be  the  reverfe  of  reality.  The 
citizen  of  a  free  ftate  is  only  retrained  in  his  actions 
by  known  and  pofitive  law,  and  is  authorifed  to  da 
every  a 61  which  does  not  happen,  by  that  law,  to 
be  fpecificany  prohibited.  And  this  fact  is  exem- 
plified in  their  own  conduct;  for  although  it  is  fome- 
vvhat  more  than  indecorous  to  endeavour  to  awe  the 
lrgiflature  by  anticipating  its  judgement ;  and  al- 
though it  wears  the  afpect  of  menace  to  proclaim, 
that  they  will  fly  to  arms,  if  the  wifdom  of  Parlia- 
ment fhould  happen  to  outweigh  their  fentiments ; 
yet  have  they  committed  all  thefe  acts*  and  (land 
accountable  to  their  country,  for  the  precedent  of 
previoufly  deciding  a  queftion,  on  which  Parlia- 
ment alone  is  competent  to  prqnounce,  and  for  the 
attempt  to  intimidate,  and  the  attempt  to  overawe 
he  legifhtive  body.* 

If 

*  I  do  not  wifh  that  vindicating  the  propriety  of  a  delegation 
of  agents  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics,  I  fhould  be 
conftrued  to  juftify  the  items  of  the  plan,  propofed  by  the  fub- 
committee.  This,  I  conceive,  to  have  been  a  molt  injudicious 
means  of  effecting  a  good  pi)  rpofe;  not,  indeed,  as  has  been  re- 
prcfented,  containing  libel  or  falfe  inflammatory  matter,  but 
confining  of  many  weak  points,  which,  as  a  member  of  the  body, 
for  whofe  ufe  it  was  promulgated,  I  think  reprehenfible.  The 
fenfe  of  the  Catholics  might  have  been  as  well,  poflibly  better 
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If  our  union  gives  alarm,  the  remedy  is  not 
remote,  the  aggregation  may  be  diflblved  ic  may 
be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  very  principle  o£ic 
effaced  for  ever,  by  redrefting  the  grievance  to  Which 
it  points,  and  which  produces  it.  But  where  fuch 
valid  grounds  of  complaint  exift,  factious  can  never 
be  the  defignation  of  the  complainants. 

The  recognifcd  fovereign  power  of  the  country  is 
intitled  to  extreme  deference.  Its  duties  and  pro- 
vince mould  be  kept  facred  from  intrufion.  We  owe 
jjhisto  the  goodcflbciety,  to  the  order  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Mace  we  live  in.  The  legiflative  body  fhould 
not  be  intemperately  affailed  but  thofe  who  would 
prevent  us  from  concerting  meaflires  for  our  appli- 
cation, feem  to  infmuate,  that  it  fhould  not  be  ap- 
proached on  any  condition.  The  Catholic  delega- 
tion, committee,  or  whatever  name  it  may  bear, 
can  have  no  hope  of  fuccefs,  or  the  members  who 
compofe  it  of  importance  in  the  nation,  but  from 
the  fupport  of  their  party.  When  it  fhall  travel  be- 
yond the  object  of  its  miffion,  enter  into  any  mea- 
sures but  thofe,  which  are  necelTary  for  obtaining  a 

collected,  in  a  manner  lefs  agitating  and  lefs  ofFenfive.  In  the 
letter  there  was  rather  too  much  detail,  in  the  project  too  much 
machinery ;  and  at  the  view  I  have  of  the  bufinefs,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  unwife,  in  thefe  gentlemen,  to  have  fent  the  name  of 
their  chairman,  like  a  rattlefnake,  through  the  country,  pro- 
claiming alarm,  and  giving  notice  to  counteract  their  meafures. 
The  complication  of  extraneous  matter  with  our  queftion,  which 
has  appeared  on  this  occafion,  has  indifpofed  many,  otherwife 
not  averie  to  the  Catholic  emancipation. 

Another  material  indifcretion  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
Sflertion  of  a  communication  a  from  authority  j"  I  do  believe 
that  by  this  expreffion,  no  more  was  meant  to  be  conveyed, 
than  the  furmife  of  intelligent  individuals.  If  there  had  been 
iuch  communication,  to  reveal  it  was  weak  and  criminal  ;  if 
not,  it  was  foolifh  to  affect  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
ilance  of  play-honfe  whifper  advice  given  by  thofe  gentlemen 
of  the  fub-comniittee  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  On  one  or  two 
occafions  before,  they  circulated  indifcriminately  through  the 
kingdom,  printed  inltructions  for  private  conduct .  They  may 
be  excellent  men,  and  very  zealous  politicians,  but  they  can 
fcarcely  be  accufed  of  confpiracy, 
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tranquil  emancipation,  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  the  conftitution,  or  ufe  any  other  language, 
than  that  of  calm  entreaty  and  modeft  expoftulation, 
it  will  fall  in  its  own  party.  Every  fenfible  Catholic 
will  join  with  every  Proteftant  in  cenfure.  But  until 
there  fliall  be  a  manifeftation  of  fome  fuch  defign,  it 
is  the  intereft  and  the  duty  of  the  Irifh  Catholics,  to 
make  a  joint  flock  of  their  influence^  and  intruft  it 
for  fhort  periods  to  thofe  among  themfelves,  who 
fhall  feem  mod  likely  to  wield  it  with  moderation 
and  with  efficacy.  Such  perfons,  I  am  confident,- 
will  be  found  among  the  agents  appointed  to  con- 
duel  the  Catholic  application,  of  the  enfuing  feffion* 
I  am  obliged  reluctantly  to  exprefs  what  the  entire 
nation  muft  perceive,  that  the  few  gentlemen  of  the 
metropolis,  who  have  hitherto  aflumed  the  direction 
of  this  bufinefs,  Hand  in  need  of  coadjutors.  I 
queftion  their  prudence,  not  their  zeal  j  not  their 
intentions,  but  their  reflection,  forefight,  and  poli- 
tical fagacity.  It  is  time  the  caufe  of  a  great  people 
fhould  aflfume  the  appearance  of  fyftem.  For  the 
foil  ten  months,  it  has  fluctuated  before  the  public, 
in  the  hands  of  unfkilful  managers,  without  even 
the  dignity  of  fteadinefs,  advancing  and  retreating, 
aflerting  and  retracting  with  the  giddinefs  of  fchool- 
boys,  and  at  random*  as  a  game  of  nine-pins. 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

— 

THIS  confideration  ought  to  decide  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  kingdom  at  large  to  (land  forward 
in  their  own  caufe.  If  zeal  and  activity  could  ef- 
fectually promote  their  interefts,  they  might  limit 
the  agency  of  their  bufinefs  to  the  metropolis,  or 
rather  to  that  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  it.  But  wifdom  is  neceffary 
to  aid,  to  regulate,  and  to  conduct  thefe  qualities  ; 
zeal  may  otherwife  prove  a  dangerous  fpark  thrown 
among  a  combuftible  people,  and  activity  the  fatal 
current  that  fans  it. 

I  reject  with  greater  readinefs  the  fole  and  unre* 
ftrained  exertion  of  thefe  qualities,  becaufe  they  are 
more  calculated  to  create  tumult  than  to  reach  the 
queftion,  at  lead  in  that  calm  manner,  which  the 
majority  of  men  at  eafe  will  alone  think  eligible. 
And  becaufe  from  fome  reflection  on  the  fubject,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  we  are  competent  to  attain 
our  object,  by  thofe  conftitutional  means,  of  which 
every  party  will  approve. 

It  was  formerly  ufual  with  the  Catholics,  to  ac- 
cept of  the  fervices  of  individuals,  or  private  fo- 
cieties,  bringing  the  great  body  as  little  as  poflible 
before  the  public.  Very  obvious  reafons  induced 
the  gentlemen,  who  wilh  to  appear  leaders  in  the 
bufinefs,  to  deviate  about  ten  months  back  from 
this  wife  and  dignified  policy.  Since  that  time  the 
i  repetition  of  refolutions,  addrefles,  juftifications, 
]  circular  letters,  &c.  have  given  to  the  reprefentative 
body  of  the  Catholic  people  the  air  of  a  little  fquib- 
bing  club.  I  would  fuggeft  it,  as  one  of  the  firft 
.improvements,  to  take  place  in  that  reprefentative 
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organ,  that  it  fhould  imitate,  not  a  little,  the  former' 
majeftic  referve,  to  be  interrupted  only  on  occa- 
sions of  folemn  import.  It  is  the  with  of  all  con- 
cerned to  improve,  not  to  convulfe  the  country. 
"Let  thofe  who  are  anxious  for  the  appearance  of 
fpirit,  look  upon  the  awful  aggregation  of  three 
millions.  Let  them  reflect,  that  the  tread  of 
an  elephant  is  more  formidable,  than  an  angry 
cat  in  the  mod  complete  d  if  play  of  vigour.  I 
fhould  not  decline  an  ufeful  meafure,  becaufe  it 
gave  umbrage ;  but  I  mould  cheerfully  relinquifh 
thofe  which  are  little  more  than  indifferent ;  and 
if  a  nearly  equal  effect  could  be  produced,  even 
the  moft  material  fhould  be  managed  without  of- 
fending. The  circumftances  of  this  country  are 
now  effentially  altered  ;  twelve  months  ago  a  tem- 
perate difplay  of  fpirit  was  ufeful,  it  has  appeared. 
It  mould  be  our  prefent  policy,  to  guide  our  caufe 
with  dexterous  moderation  to  its  haven,  fleering 
equally  clear  of  timid  acquiefcence,  and  a  propenfity 
to  overact  the  patriot  character^ 

We  have  little  to  expect  from  the  philofbphy  of 
the  queftion  operating  on  the  great.  Their  intereft 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  too  perfonal.  As 
well  might  the  negro  caufe  be  pleaded  before  an 
affembly  of  Jamaica  planters*.  The  Weft  Indian 
muft  confefs  his  monopoly  qnjutt  :  but  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  has  in  it  a  certain  property,  which 
he  will  retain  to  the  laft  moment.  The  lefs  candid 
would  perhaps  endeavour  to  colour  their  ufurpatioa 
by  fome  fuch  fophifm  as  the  Proteftant  afcendancy. 
The  equity  of  our  caufe  will  produce  more  effect 
upon  the  middle  ranks  of  Proteftants.  This  de- 
fcription  of  our  fellow  citizens,  although  the  greater 
part  of  them  be  for  the  moment  under  the  influence 
of  delufion,  are  our  natural  allies.  It  is  our  in- 
tereft on  all  occafions  to  urge  the  difcuffion.  Even 
our  determined  enemies  expect  from  us  this  con- 
duct.   Perfeverance  in  argument,  with  the  means 
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of  influence,  refulting  from  a  large  over-proportloa 
of  the  producing  property  of  the  land,  and  no  in- 
confiderable  mare  in  the  capital,  will  induce  our 
countrymen  to  revife  their  prejudices.  Reflection 
muft  make  profelytes. 

The  declarations  of  this  *  furnmer  do  not  induce 
me  to  retrad  my  predidion  that  the  period  of  our 
emancipation  is  not  far  diftant.    Thefe  are  the  laft 
efforts  of  expiring  bigotry.    A  large  majority  of 
the  French  Notables,  a  body,  of  which  the  weight 
and  wifdom  can  fuffer  no  parallel  with  the  Irifh 
grand  juries,  refolved  in  favour  of  letters  de  cachet, 
but  a  few  months  before  the  overthrow  of  the  def- 
potifm,  by  which  that  tyrannical  ufage  ivas  fup- 
ported.    The  objed  of  our  requifition  is  too  juft  and 
reafonable  to  be  withheld,  if  we  urge  it  with  firainefs, 
moderation,  and  unanimity.    It  may  be  endea- 
voured for  fome  time  to  baffle  or  deter  us ;  and  a  war 
of  words  will  probably  be  continued.    But  if  our 
perfeverance  furvive  the  trial  of  one  or  two  years, 
no    government   in   its  fenfes  will  permit  this 
kind  of  feparate  jurifdidion  to  be  confirmed  within 
its  diftrid.    This,  I  conceive,  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
fources  of  our  calm  emancipation,  and  of  courfe 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  combine  under  a 
direding  council,  and  to  ad  in  unifon.  Force 
could  not  certainly  difperfe  the  coalition,  but,  it 
would  effedually  melt  away  before  conciliation. 

Although  the  meafures  of  the  Catholics  be  con- 
certed in  common;  it  occurs  to  meat  this  moment, 
and  I  throw  it  out  merely  for  confideration,  that  it 
would  be  an  ufeful  facrifice  to  the  harmony  of  the 
country,  if  their  committee  did  not  appear  in  many 
public  ads.  It  may  fuggeft  to  its  principles.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  application  of  the  Catho- 
lics would  be  more  corred,  more  conftitutional, 
and  more  weighty,  if  it  came  from  the  freeholders 
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of  that  communion  in  the  refpedUve  counties, 
praying  to  be  relieved  from  the  fufpenfion  of  their 
elective  franchife.  Thus  the  fenfe  of  the  nation 
would  be  fully  conveyed,  and  in  a  form  the  mod 
unexceptionable,  and  it  would  be  found  much 
more  difficult  to  treat  with  indifference  the  petition 
of  the  refpeftable  men  of  each  county  in  the  king- 
dom, than  thofe  of  a  fingle  city.  . 

If  the  oppofition  proceeded  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  the  reprefentation  of  the 
commercial  body  of  the  metropolis  might  be  very 
much  relied  on.  But  it  rather  arifes  from  gentle- 
men, who  poflefs  local  importance  in  the  refpec- 
tive  counties.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ufeful  to 
encourage  a  fpirit  of  activity,  and  vigilance  in  the 
principal  Catholics  of  thefe  places.  For  although 
the  opponents  1  allude  to,  may  treat  with  neglect, 
a  citizen  of  Dublin  of  great  refpe&ability,  with 
whom  they  have  no  acquaintance,  and  who  can 
neither  injure  or  promote  their  electioneering 
fche  ries  ;  they  will  not  equally  overlook  a  Provin-. 
cial  of  lefs  national,  but  more  relative  confequence ; 
and  obferving  many  fuch  perfons  in  each  diftrift  in- 
tent on  the  purfuit,  each  will  probably  think,  it  his 
intereft  to  relax  the  oppofition. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  was  projefted  du- 
ring the  laft  leflion  of  parliament,  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  die  counties  fhould  petition,  and  fome  had 
already  difpofed  themfelves  to  do  fo,  but  the  de- 
lign  wxs  interrupted  by  gentlemen  of  the  metropolis, 
who  did  not  confider  the  meafure  in  the  fame  ftrong 
light  of  expediency  ;  or  who  were  defirous  to  limit 
the  number  of  perfons  likely  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion. 

So  long  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Catholics 
appear  even  luke-warm,  many  who  from  connec- 
tion, or  other  circumftances,  Could  not  well  oppofe 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  body,  will  under  pre- 
text of  difunion  vote  againft  the  majority.   It  was 
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unlucky  that  fome  among  the  upper  clafles  ofouf 
perfuafion  were  not  prepared  for  the  meafures  of  laft 
winter,  I  cannot  fay  that  they  have  had  no  reafon  to 
complain  fince  that  event. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  remarks  (hould  have 
been  offered  on  the  affertion,  that  if  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  included  among  its  citizens,  the 
interefts  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  would  be  endangered.  If  the  moft  deter- 
mined enemy  to  both  were  defirous  to  render  the 
connexion,  and  the  crown  hideous  and  hateful  in 
Ireland,  he  would  have  gone  to  work  like  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Louth,  and  fome  other  places,  and  have 
told  the  people  that  thefe  were  the  obftacles  to  their 
happinefs.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  principal 
commercial  cities,  have  manifefted  their  attachment 
to  both  by  a  conduct  dire&ly  contrary.  They  have 
flatly  denied  the  truth  of  the  pofition.  They  have 
informed  the  lefs  inftru&ed  part  of  their  fociety, 
that  it  was  only  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  inti- 
midation, and  thrown  the  onus  proband!  upon  its 
authors.  There  let  it  reft,  as  the  trick  has  failed ; 
nay,  has  had  an  effe&  the  reverfe  of  what  was  in- 
tended ;  it  will  only  procure  for  the  contrivers,  the 
ridicule  of  difappointment,  and  the  difapprobation, 
no  matter  how  fevere,  of  their  own  party.  Had  it 
not  been  for  thefe  very  proceedings,  the  fpirit  of 
the  Catholics  would  not  have  rifen  to  its  prefent 
degree  of  animation.  But  the  denunciation  of  eter- 
nal flavery,  and  the  attack  upon  their  right  of  pe- 
tition, have  excited  even  thofe,  who  before  were 
lukewarm. 

The  principal,  and  moft  aftive  opponents  of  the 
Catholics,  have  fo  ordered  matters,  that,  what  a 
few  months  back  was  the  anxious  wi(h  of  a  few, 
has  now  become  the  caufe  of  an  entire  people. 
There  is3  I  believe,  fcarcely  a  peafant  in  Ireland, 
who  has  not  been  attracted  by  the  late  charges  and 
recriminations,  and  who  does  jiot  expedt  fpeedily 
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to  receive  a  real  or  imaginary  improvement  of  his 
condition. 

What  lately  would  have  been  humanity,  is  now 
become  wi(dom,  and  may  in  the  courfe  of  things, 
ere  long,  prove  neceffity. 

The  Grand  Juries  acted  precifely  as  the  warmeft 
friend  to  our  caufe  would  have  dictated  ;  they  fcat- 
tered  the  enthufiafm  of  emancipation  through  every 
county  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  they  had  been  fdent, 
it  would  have  probably  been  confined  to  Dublin  ; 
and  this  would  not,  for  feme  time,  amount  to  any 
important  effect ;  eventually  the  claim  would  be 
admitted,  for,  an  expenfivc  monopoly,  limited  to 
a  few,  and  to  which  all  contribute,  is  fo  extremely 
abfurd,  that  it  cannot  long  furvive  even  the  es- 
tablishment of  Sunday  Schools,  which  teach  the 
lower  order  to  write  their  names.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  they  muft  in  a  little  time  be  freed  from 
tbefe  incapacities. 

Some  fophiftry  has  been  employed  of  lare  to 
peikiade  the  Catholics  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
elective  franchife  would  not  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantage to  them.  If  it  be  ufelefs,  why  is  it  at  all 
preferved  ?  If  profitable,  why  not  univerfally  com- 
municated ? 

The  addition  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  to 
the  definition  of  Proteftant  afcendency  completes 
the  burlefque,  and  denotes  that  the  emoluments  of 
government,  not  the  advantage  of  the  country,  are 
the  object  of  its  fupporters.  The  national  utility 
of  this  afcendency,  remains,  however,  dill  to  be 
proved  ;  1  do  not  recollect  that  this  has  in  the  en- 
tire controverfy  been  attempted.  If  there  is  no 
pofiibility  of  reconciling  it  with  the  union  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  equal  distribution  of 
fcancbifes  among  them,  the  affent  of  every  thinking 
man  will  be  precarious. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  Ireland  from  Proteftant  afcendency  ;  but 
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tfeafon  and  experience  alike  prove,  that  to  re- 
move the  difcontents  of  the  people,  would  im- 
prove public  credit,  and  animate  induftry.  That 
of  courfe  every  man  in  Ireland,  who  poffeffes  pro- 
perty, would  be  a  gainer  by  the  event. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  the  difcontents 
have  been  of  late  created  by  individuals,  and 
are  not  of  permanent  duration.  Individuals  may 
perhaps  have  taught  the  Catholics  to  avow  their 
fentiments  more  freely.  But  no  exertions  could 
have  produced  that  fenfibility  to  grievance,  which 
has  been  manifefted.  A  mafs  of  talents,  as 
great  as  ever  exifted  at  one  period  in  the  world, 
has  for  many  years  paft  been  ineffectually  played  off 
upon  the  people  of  England.  Yet  no  degree  of 
ferment  was  excited,  equal  to  that,  which  has  arifem 
in  Ireland,  during  the  laft  twelve  months. 

To  the  queftion  how  far  this  ferment  will  con* 
duel:,  it  is  impoflible  to  anfwer,  but  very  eafy  to 
conjecture : — when  the  bonds  of  fociety  are  fufiered 
to  be  broken,  popular  excefs  may  be  extravagant . 
whilft  focial  order  fubfifts,  men  ufually  murmur, 
until  their  wants  are  in  equilibrium  with  their  en- 
joyments. In  the  confifcation  of  church  property, 
individuals  would  find  little  advantage.  If  the 
hierarchy  bottoms  itfelf  upon  national  grievances, 
it  is  poiiible  that  at  fome  period  or  other,  a  rude 
afTault  might  involve  what  is  good,  and  what  is 
bad,  the  caufe  and  the  effect,  in  a  common  over- 
throw. If  it  does  not  identify  itfelf  with  thefe 
grievances,  it  can  only  fall  by  the  neglect  or  de- 
fertion  of  its  own  profelytes.  The  inconvenience 
will  not  be  of  magnitude  fufficient  to  induce  a  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  different  diffenting  bodies,  and  to 
provoke  an  attack,  in  which  they  muft  rifk  their 
perfonal  fafety,  and  private  happinefs,  againft  the 
ccclefiaftical  property  and  honours. 

In  order  to  thwart  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
were  fuppofed  ftill  to  retain  fbme  lingering  af- 
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feAion  for  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  when  they  f4* 
quired  pennitfion  to  teftify  their  allegiance  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  made  compulfory  on  them  to 
{wear,  that  the  Stuart  family  "  had  no  right,  and 
f<  ougrr  to  have  no  right  to  the  crown  of  thefe 
€C  realms;"  two  proportions  which  could  never  be 
affented  to  by  an)  man,  who  had  not  clearly  af- 
certained  in  his  own  mind,  the  foverelgnty  of  the 
people,  and  the  right  to  caflner  their  governors.  So 
that  the  Caiholics  have  been  forced  by  their  ru- 
lers to  become  fworrt  Whigs  and  Revolutionijis  in 
the  mod  extenfive  import  of  either  term.  Quere 
to  the  gentlemen  who  framed  that  oath.  Do 
they  tfcink,  that  it  was  material  to  them,  to  have 
purchafed  a  renunciation  of  this  drooping  claim 
upon  fuch  conditions  ?  After  having  thus  forced 
us  to  become  fpeculative  politicians,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  we  (hall  acquiefce  in  a  government  not  of 
king,  nobles,  or  uniformly  of  gentlemen.  But  of 
forty  (hilling  freeholders,  and  venal  freemen,  the 
common  council  of  Dublin,  the  guild  of  St.  Loy,* 
and  Aldermen  of  Skinner's  Alley.  The  primary 
revolution  of  France  was  well  faid  to  have  been  the 
conflict  of  every  principle  againft  every  error.  But 
in  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Irifh  Catholics,- 
all  errors  and  principles  have  been  in  collifion  each 
againft  the  other. 

If  ever  the  laws  of  fubordination  be  fuperfeded 
in  Ireland,  a  train  of  events  will  enfue,  exa&ly 
limilar  to  thofe  in  France,  and  for  the  fame  reafon ; 
the  upper  ranks  lean  too  heavily  upon  the  lower* 
It  would  be  different  in  England;  the  commonalty  of 
that  country  are  not  excluded  from  the  comforts  of 
life,  they  would  of  courfe  be  fufferers  by  the  fufpen-* 
fion  of  focial  order.  I  do  not  urge  this  remark  to 
the  extreme  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 

*  The  firft  a  corporation,  the  fecond  a  club,  in  Dublin 
which  diftinguilhed  their  zeal  againit  the  Catholics* 
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Thefe  obfervations  may  probably  appear  free  to 
thofe  who  confider  the  Roman  Catholics  a  vaffal 
and  dependent  people.  I  conceive  that  from  na- 
ture, and  the  conftitution,  we  are  entitled  to  all 
rights  whatever ;  but  that  the  exercife  of  part  of 
thefe  rights  is  accidentally  fufpended.  Writing 
haftily  without  the  hopes  of  fame,  and  merely  li- 
mited in  view  to  public  benefit,  I  have  not  been 
very  faftidiousin  my  choice^of  expreflions: — I  offer 
this  apology  alone  to  literary  criticifm. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICS 

OF  THE 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
or 

CORK, 

Convened  by  public  Advertifemenl,  and  held  at  the  Cork 
Tavern,  the  1 5th  of  October,  1 792,  the  following 
Declaration  was  wnanimoufly  agreed  to. 
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DECLARATION,  &* 


'E,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  county  and 


city  of  Cork,  compelled  by  the  menaces 
and  intimidations  which  are  daily  repeated  and  re- 
newed in  the  public  prints,  to  deviate  from  that 
rule  of  filent  expectation  we  had  prefcribed  10 
ourfelves,  think  it  our  duty  at  this  crifis  to  in- 
terfere, and  refcue  from  opprobrium  the  character 
of  that  body  of  which  we  form  no  inconfiderable 
portion. 

We  embrace  the  occafion  of  teftifying  our  entire 
approbation  and  concurrence  in  the  fentiments  ex- 
prefled  by  our  opprefled  brethren  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  like  them  we  are  loyal,  attached  to  our 
country  and  to  the  conftitution  which  it  pofTefTes  ; 
like  them  inflexibly  determined  to  feek  by  all 
peaceable  and  legal  means,  that  participation  in  the 
elective  franchife,  which  we  are  qualified  to  enjoy 
by  our  fituation,  patriotifm,  and  property. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  an  extenfive  county,  and 
great  commercial  city,  we  cannot  ftigmatize  too 
ftrongly  the  unguarded  conduct  of  thofe  perfons, 
probably  not  much  interefted  in  the  national 
welfare,  who,  by  angry  refolutions  of  refiflancp 
where  no  attack  was  defigned,  or  even  to  be  ap- 
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prebended ;  and  by  dangerous  confederations; 
which  there  is  no  pretence  to  juftify,  have  diffufecj 
vague  conjectures  through  Ireland  and  foreign^ 
countries ;  interrupting  at  home  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  the  harmony  of  focial  life,  reprefenting 
us  abroad  in  a  condition  of  precarious  fettlement. 
We  fee  the  fpirit  of  intolerance  obfervable  in  thofe 
proceedings  with  aftonimment,  in  an  age  which 
is  denominated  enlightened,  and  among  a  people, 
who  have  laid  claim  to  the  praife  of  information 
and  liberality. 

We  never  can  admit,  that  the,  exclusion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  from  any  connection  with 
the  legislature,  which  difpofes  of  their  lives,  their 
IibertVj  and  fortunes,  is.  an  eflential  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  the  organization  of  fociety  withm 
this  ifiancl.    The  disfranchifement  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  frifh  people  was  the  temporary  expedi- 
ent of  a  difiempered  age  ;  it  is  time  ir  fhould  be 
cancelled.    It  is  time  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
reprefefrtatrves  ftioold  be  re-annexed  to  our  free- 
hold ^property,  and  tuff rage  become,  what  the  con- 
ftitution  defigned  it,  the  protection  and  rewaixi  of 
indiiftry.    The  g  ;od  of  the  country,  the  liberality 
of  the  age,  the  fecuruy  our  property  affords,  the 
proofs  and  the  pledges  we  have  given  of  patriotifci 
and  loyalty,  all  call  aloud  for  a  happy  reconcilia- 
tion of  parties,  grounded  upon  this  act  of-  fubftan- 
tial  juftice. 

The  enemies  of  that  great  good  of  Ireland,  oor 
emancipation,  endeavour  to  divert  the  public  mind 
from  this  difcuffion,  and  to  overwhelm  our  calm 
feorefentauoti  in  the  outcry  of  (edition.  They 
are  aware,  that,  fupported  by  reafon  and  jutice, 
if  our  Protcftant  countrymen  ffiaH  investigate 
our  caufe,  we  rnuvt  triumph  over  the  bafe  views 
and  prejudices  of  the  interested  and  btgotted  ;  but 
we  fail  upob  our  Proteftani  friends  and  neighbours 
to  judge  us,  not  from  exaggerations  and  cakmnies, 
2  but 
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but  by  their  perfonal  obfervation  ;  by  the  general 
tenor  of  our  lives  and  conduct ;  by  the  duties 
which  we  fulfil  in  common.  Is  there  any  room 
for  the  unkind  furmifes  which  circulate  ?  Are 
there  no  terms  upon  which  we  may  hope  to  be 
reftored  to  our  country  ?  — In  the  general  havoc  of 
our  rights,  remonftrance,  petition,  and  difcuffion 
Were  preferved.  We  ufe  them  with  that  deference 
to  the  exifting  laws,  and  attention  to  the  public 
peace,  which  befits  men  connected  by  every  en- 
dearing tie  to  their  country.  Will  any  honeft  maa 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  bread,  and  anfwer,  is  our 
conduct  diforderly  ?  Is  our  mode  of  redrefs  inde- 
cent ?  Are  our  grievances  fictitious?  In  every 
purfuit  we  are  intercepted  by  monopoly ;  we  are 
deprived  of  all  that  is  called  enviable  in  political 
life,  and  of  many  folid  advantages  of  fociety.  When 
we  inquire  the  caufe  of  this  exclufion,  we  are  de- 
nominated feditious. 

We  have  a  ftrong  caufe;  it  requires  but  the  aid 
of  argument,  and  this  auxiliary  ALONE  we  will 
employ  :  we  folicit  from  our  Proteftant  country- 
men a  patient  hearing,  that  we  may  demonftratc 
to  them,  that  by  redrelling  our  grievances,  they 
ferve  our  common  country  and  do  not  endanger 
their  eftablifhment.  We  have  no  means  of  pro- 
curing redrefs,  but  by  impreffing  conviction  upon 
the  Proteftant  reprefentatives  of  Proteftant  ConftU 
tuents. 

For  us  ftands  all  that  is  illuftrions  in  the  land 
for  talent  and  public  fpirit !  The  men  who  en- 
courage venality  and  trade  in  corruption,  are  ar- 
rayed againft  us.  It. may  be  convenient  to  fuch 
perfons  to  limit  the  number  of  free  agents  within 
the  realm,  but  will  the  fenfible  and  difinterefted 
Proteftants  of  Ireland  be  deceived  by  their  unfoun- 
ded aflertions,  their  unfubftantiated  charges,  and 
fanciful  hypothefes?  Will  they  credit  that  we  would 
innovate  jn  profperity,  who  in  adverfity  are  mode- 
rate 
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rate  and  fubmimve  ?  Will  they  believe  we  have  an 
alien  hope,  who  have  appeared  in  every  hour  of 
peril,  armed  by  their  fides  for  our  common  protec- 
tion, and  who  have,  within  the  period  of  their  re- 
collection, refilled  the  only  powers  on  earth  whom 
we  could  be  fuppofed  to  favour  ?  Will  they  not  ra- 
ther attend  to  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes  ?  That  as 
the  paft  repeal  of  the  Popery  Laws  has  been  the 
caufe  of  national  profperity,  fo  by  the  future  muft 
our  country  flourim.  That  it  is  more  politic  to  re- 
compenfeby  franchife  the  toil  of  the  laborious,  than 
the  perjury  of  the  profligate.  Thefe  are  the  found 
doctrines  of  every  wife  ftatefman  and  eminent  wri- 
ter of  either  kingdom ;  oppofed  to  them  are  the  men 
who  inculcate  the  dangerous  leffon,  that  the  Church, 
the  State,  the  Crown,  the  Empire,  and  the  Conftitu- 
tion  mull  totter,  unlefs  they  have  for  fupporters, 
a  Have  and  a  monopolift. 
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LETTER 

kOBEkT  SIMMS,  Efq, 

BELFAST. 


1WAS  a  few  days  fince  favoured  with  your  letter, 
inclofing  the  Declaration  and  Refolutions  of  the 
United  Irifhmen  of  Belfaft,  and  acquainting  me, 
that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
that  public-fpirited  fociety.  It  was  my  intention, 
to  teftify  my  refpect  by  an  immediate  anfwer.  But 
I  was  unable  to  accompany  my  thanks  with  fuch 
remarks  on  your  inftitution,  and  the  objects  of  it,  as 
I  wiflied  to  offer.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  augur  well  to 
Ireland  from  this  event ;  there  is  a  great  day  arifing 
to  our  country  ;  excufe  me,  if  I  deviate  from  the 
ftricl:  line  of  correfpondence  to  exult  at  it.  It  was 
not  heretofore  difgraceful  to  have  been  an  Irimman, 
becaufe  we  were  ridiculed  as  uncouth,  or  calum- 
niated as  barbarous.  No.  Our  national  cha- 
racter was  eibmable,  with  all  its  eccentricities 
the  mixture  of  dignified  virtue,  and  honed  imper* 
fedion,  which  a  great  writer  terms,  "  The  poefy 
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"  of  a  noble  nature."  But  I  bluflied,  becaufe  we 
permitted  ourfelves  to  be  impofed  on  by  (hallow 
artifices.  In  the  exertions  of  your  fociety  I  fee  an 
end  of  this  illufion. 

To  deprefs,  what  were  termed  its  dependencies, 
has  been  a  policy  too  much  practifed  by  England. 
The  principle  has  been  reprobated  by  the  intelli- 
gent writers  of  the  filler  country,  and  pronounced 
erroneous,  not  lefs  than  vicious.  Competition  muft 
exift,  to  encourage  induftry,  or  rather  to  call  forth 
latent  powers,  and  exercife  the  mrewdnefs  of  in- 
dubious men;  and  it  is  furely  better  to  place  Che 
rivallhip  in  a  country,  whofe  fuccefs,  if  it  fhall 
fucceed,  is  advantageous  to  the  empire,  than  in 
a  foreign  ftate  of  which  the  wealth  and  activity 
will  ufually  be  hoftile ;  thus  Great  Britain  lofes 
in  a  double  proportion,  that  which  is  fubtradled 
from  a  friend,  and  that  which  is  acquired  by  an 
enemy. 

America  and  Scotland  experienced  this  treat- 
ment, until  the  former  was  neceflitated  to  fever 
itfelf  from  the  empire  :  and  England,  dreading  a 
difunion  of  the  crowns,  and  the  inconvenience,  if 
a  hardy  and  fpirited  people  mould  form  a  dif- 
tm&  ftate  in  the  ifland,  purchafed  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  latter  by  an  ample  conceffion  of 
her  commercial  advantages.  In  the  former  in- 
ftance,  the  danger  of  this  conduct  is  illuftrated ; 
in  the  latter,  we  have  an  evidence  that  the  policy 
is  erroneous,  for  the  local  profperity  of  Scotland 
has  not  interfered  with  the  welfare  of  any  part  of 
England,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  eflentially 
augmented  the  general  ftrength  and  riches  of  the 
empire. 

The  minifters  of  England  could  not  have  been  ig- 
norant that  the  plan  theypurfued  was  radically  wrong; 
but,  minifters,  although  they  profefs  the  contrary, 
have  one  concern  in  general  at  heart,  as  much  as  the 
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performance  of  their  duty.  They  confider  how  they 
may  beft  retain  the  power  they  poflefs,  ana  how 
they  may  render  the  exercife  of  it  moft  commodi- 
ous ;  it  is  more  eafy  to  be  popular  in  one  than  in 
both  countries,  and  popularity  in  England  was 
more  valuable  than  here.  Ministers  difcerned,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  antipathy,  which  from  the 
civil  wars  had  remained  amonglt  us ;  and  leaving 
the  IriQi  occupied  with  the  pious  care  of  hating 
and  injuring  one  another,  complimented  every 
Englifh  town  with  a  portion  of  our  intereft,  and. 
every  EngliQi  favourite  with  a  portion  of  our  fpoil. 
Can  we  blame  them  ?  When  we  offered  ourfelves 
an  eafy  prey,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
ftrangers  mould  fuffer  the  opportunity  to  eicape, 
and  not  turn  our  foolifh  facility  to  their  own 
profit. 

It  was  not  ufeful  to  the  Englim  nation,  but  it  was 
convenient  toEngiifh  minifters,  perhaps  the  fault  lies 
nearer  home,  to  detain  us  in  this  ftate  of  difunion.  To 
accommodate  them,  we  have  divided  ourfelves  into 
diftinct  nations.  To  accommodate  them,  our  country 
has  been  impoverifhed,  our  manufactures  fuffered 
to  ianguifh,  our  peafantry  kept  in  want,  fervility, 
and  ignorance.  All  political  morals  have  been 
deftroyed  ;  one  party  is  corrupted  by  an  over-pro- 
portion of  power,  the  other  by  llavifh  fubje&ion* 
Writers,  even  men  of  information  and  talents,  have 
difgraced  themfelves  to  compliment  the  prevailing 
party,  by  delineating  a  falfe  and  hideous  picture  of 
the  Catholics.  It  has  been  inculcated,  that  they 
are  not  amenable  to  any  law,  not  faithful  to  any 
engagement,  not  docile  to  any  government ;  as  if 
it  were  poffible  that  a  few  fpeculative  opinions  in 
theology,  which  have  no  relation  to  politics,  or 
common  conduct:,  fhould  fo  confound  in  an  entire 
people,  the  natural  diverfnies  of  character.,  that 
without  any  difference  of  fanguinary  or  mildA  rafk 
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or  prudent,  timid  or  impetuous,  liberal  or  bigot- 
ted,  they  are  ready  to  attempt  the  moft  atrocious 
crimes,  and  to  undertake  the  moft  perilous  enter- 
prizes,  and  all  without  the  leaft  perfonal  intereft; 
nay,  in  oppofition  to  every  intereft,  but  merely  to 
procure  church  livings  for  the  clergy,  and  to  gra- 
tify an  idle  vanity,  which  none  of  them,  I  believe, 
feel,  that  of  procuring  the  precedence  of  their 
Religion.  Having  touched  upon  this  fubject,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  the  Irifh  Catholics  hold  the 
fame  fenriments  with  regard  to  religious  eftablim- 
ments,  which  all  men  entertain  who  have  experi- 
enced the  convenience  of  having  lived  without  therru 
The  lukewarm  would  not  hazard  for  the  church* 
Men  of  piety  are  convinced  that  an  hierarchy,  fup- 
ported  by  voluntary  contribution,  is  more  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  of  religion,  than  when  enervated 
By  opulence.  I  make  this  affertion  from  my  per- 
fonal knowledge  of  the  Catholics ;  but  on  a  mo-* 
ment's  confideration,  every  man  will  fee  that  the 
fact  is  confident  with  reafon ;  the  only  advantage, 
(if,  indeed,  a  gratification  fo  frivolous  can  be  cal- 
led advantage)  that  the  Catholics  could  hope  from 
the  legal  pre-eminence  of  their  Religion,  is  the 
emolument  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  public  difplayof 
ceremonies.  While  the  Proteftants  continue,  what 
they  now  are,  opulent,  powerful,  and  firm  in  their 
religious  principles,  fuch  an  alteration  could  not  be 
procured  without  commotion;  and  is  it  not  fup- 
pofing  them  a  race  of  madmen,  to  believe,  that 
for  fuch  trivial  objects  they  mould  interrupt  the 
public  harmony,  in  which,  as  deeply  as  any  other 
body  in  the  Nation,  they  are  interefted  ? 

I  will  alfo  remark  here,  on  the  general  imputa- 
tions thrown  out  againlt  the  character  of  the  Irifh 
Catholics,  that  belides  the  hiftorical  facts  by  which 
thefe  charges  are  refuted,  there  is  a  circumftance  of 
internal  evidence,  amounting  in  my  mind  to  de- 
monftrauon,  which  proves  them  to  have  been  lefs 
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vindictive,  and  lefs  fanguinary  than  any  people 
amongft  whom  foreigners  had  forcibly  obtained  a 
fettlement.  Thofe  who  acquired  property  by  the 
various  Revolutions,  inftantly  took  pofiefiion  of 
their  eftates,  built  manfions,  and  fixed  their  refr% 
dence.  Now  unlefs  they  had  a  complete  cer-* 
tainty  that  they  could  live  fecure,  they  would  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  form  villages,  or  towns, 
or  fome  mode  of  afibciation  for  common  fafety ; 
as  they  did  not,  I  conclude  the  Natives  to  have 
been,  even  then,  peaceable  and  acquiefcing.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  towns  were 
fo  depopulated,  that  very  confiderable  advantages 
were  offered  to  thofe  who  would  confent  to  occupy 
them. 

To  return  from  my  digreflion.  Thefe  intrigues 
were  not  fufficient ;  the  Agents,  whether  foreign  or 
domeflic,  of  this  ruinous  fyftem,  were  aware  that 
a  little  leifure  for  reflection  mud  remove  our  alarms, 
muft  teach  us  that  it  is  no  way  neceflary  to  agree  in 
abftrufe  queftions  of  theology,  in  order  to  purfue 
our  common  intereft,  and  the  intereft  of  our 
country.  Defirous  of  fruftrating  the  poflibility  of 
accommodating  our  differences,  they  called  in  in- 
tereft to  widen  the  breach  which  paffion  had  unfor- 
tunately made,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  even 
the  intercourfe  of  focial  life,  which  might  tend  to 
mitigate  our  animofity.  Laws  were  enacted  againfl 
the  Catholics,  which  Proteftants  had  ftrong  temp- 
tations to  enforce.  Upon  the  Proteftants  was  to 
devolve  the  entire  odium  of  putting  them  into  ex- 
ecution. When  thefe  latter  had  proceeded  fo  far 
as  was  necelTary  to  render  them  hateful  to  their 
countrymen,  to  adminiftration  was  referved  the 
grateful  duty  of  interfering  with  a  difplay  of  mode- 
ration, and  of  announcing  to  the  Catholics,  how 
much  they  were  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  go- 
vernment for  protection  againft  the  mercilefs  pro- 
fecution  of  their  fellow  citizens.    Hence  the  obfe- 
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quious  jargon  which  many  Catholics  think  them* 
felves  bound  to  ufe  ;  hence  the  great  habits  of  de- 
pendence on  government,  which  that  people  has 
contracted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Protectants 
of  Ireland  did  fuffer  their  Catholic  countrymen  to  re- 
ceive great  obligations  from  the  executive  power.  I  he 
law  of  Poynings  was  for  many  years  our  fole  protec- 
tion. Statutes  revolting  to  humanity  were  fupprefie^ 
by  virtue  of  this  power.  The  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing penalties  was  alfo  by  the  crown  not  a  little  miti- 
gated. The  government  was  more  wife  than  the 
Protectant  people,  or  its  inftigators,  If  a  dif- 
ferent conduct  had  been  purfued,  the  country  muft 
of  confequence  have  been  depopulated,  Urged 
as  a  plea  of  merit,  this  moderation  is  no  more  than 
what  a  Highwayman  might  offer,  that  he  has  not 
effected  all  the  mifchief  he  had  power  to  perpe- 
trate what  Cicero  acknowledged  to  Antony,  la- 
tronis  beneficium  quia  me  non  jugulaverat.  Let  it  not 
be  infinuated  that  I  offer  this  ftatement  as  reproof ; 
I  am  willing  to  allow  liberally  for  the  unfortunate, 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  to  pardon  even 
thofe  who  were  mod  determined  enemies,  the 
errors  they  retract,  and  atone  for,  But  whilft  I 
walk  with  a  reconciled  friend  over  thofe  fields  which 
our  ftrife  has  deluged  with  blood,  mall  we  not 
drop  a  tear  at  the  monuments  of  our  folly  ?  fhall  we 
not  look  with  regret  at  the  piles  of  carnage  that  re- 
main, and  derive  from  them  a  falutary  admonition 
for  future  conduct  ? 

Every  government,  except  that  of  Ireland,  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  coalition  among  its  Subjects^ 
when  divided  by  the  accidental  diverfity  of  ienti- 
ment,  origin,  or  attachment,  When  the  houfe  of 
Tudor  obtained  the  Britifh  throne,  it  did  not  feek 
by  ill-timed  preferences  to  perpetuate  the  antipathy 
of  the  rival  Rofes.  Has  not  the  entire  reign  of 
George  the  Third  been  occupied  in  withdrawing  the 
Scotch  from  their  predilection  to  the  family  of 
z  Stuart  > 
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Stuart  ?  When  the  Saxons  eftablilhed  themfelves 
in  Britain ;  when  the  northern  nations  overran  the 
empire  ;  when  William  the  Firft  conquered  Eng- 
land, the  victorious  nations  incorporating  with  the 
vanquiflied,  manners,  races,  languages  were 
blended.  It  is  now  an  hundred  years  fince  the 
laft  Englim  colony  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  the 
races  could  not  early  in  the  prefent  century  have 
been  more  divided,  than  at  prefent.  Much  of 
the  arcana  of  this  fyftem  may  be  feen  in  Primate 
Boulter's  ftate  letters,  To  prove  that  it  is  not  en- 
tirely exploded,  I  refer  you  to  that  libel  on  the 
common  understanding  and  information  of  Ireland, 
the  catechifm  for  the  ufe  of  the  Proteftant  charter 
fchools.  Primate  Boulter,  early  in  the  prefent 
century,  fpeaking  of  the  tumult  relative  to  Wood's 
halfpence,  fays,  "  the  vvorft  of  this  affair  is,  that  it 
?'  unites  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  and  if  that  recon- 
<c  ciliation  (hall  take  place,  there  is  an  end  to 
*6  En.glilh  influence  in  this  country."  *If  Englilh 
influence  implies  the  corrupt  mifrule,  which,  in  the 
days  of  that  Prelate,  harailed  Ireland,  I  truft 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  prediction  will  be  ve- 
rified, If  he  defigned  the  confederacy  of  two  in- 
pendent  kingdoms,  of  whom  the  ftrength  is  united 
and  the  interefts  common  who  are  fworn  to  ltand 
or  fall  together  ;  even  in  our  days,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  found  to  have  been  raGily  hazarded  ;  that 
the  unity  of  the  empire  can  be  maintained  without 
the  degradation  of  any  of  its  members  ;  that  it  may 
beft  be*  preferved  by  a  good  underftanding  and 
harmony,  not  alone  between  all  defcri  prions  of  the 
Irifh,  but  between  the  Britilli  and  iriih  People, 
purfuing  the  fame  views,  attached  to  the  fame  so- 
vereign, participating  in  the  fame  confiitution. 

The  declaration  of  the  fociety  has  with  pro- 
priety afferted,  "  we<  have  no  national  government" 
But  fo  fuccefsfully  have  defigning  men  laboured  to 
embroil  us,  that  I  am  ^compelled  to  rejoice  at  the 
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humiliation  of  my  eountry.  In  the  temper  that 
prevailed,  it  was  fortunate  we  had  been  deprived  of 
our  national  government ;  if  the  intrigues  of  Eng- 
land had  not  caufed  a  diverfion,  and  prevented 
the  Proteftants  from  obtaining  the  power  they 
might  have  expected  to  enjoy,  the  fituation  of  the 
Catholics  would  have  been  deplorable  ;  inftead  of 
a  defpotifm  foftened  by  modern  manners,  under 
which  they  fuffered,  they  would  in  fome  parts  of 
Ireland  have  been  reduced  to  a  ftate  not  differing 
widely  from  domcftic  flavery.  The  cares  of  this 
country  have  hitherto,  like  thofe  of  an  Inquifition, 
been  directed  to  the  fuppreflion  of  a  profcribed 
feet ;  and  its  politics  limited,  like  thofe  of  a  Mo- 
naftery,  to  procuring  profelytes.  I  rejoice  that  na 
national  Government  exifted,  and  until  I  fee  ample 
f  curity  for  future  good  conduct  given,  /  Jhall 
continue  not  to  regret ,  that  there  exljis  not  a  national 
Governnment. 

It  was  a  great  blefflng  to  Ireland,  that  the  pro- 
ject of  reform  produced  fome  years  back  in  this 
country  was  defeated  j  it  would  not  have  removed 
corruption,  but  changed  it  from  bad  to  worfe,  and 
our  fituation  would  have  been  irretrievable,  as  fub- 
fequent  amendments  muft  have  become  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  that 
the  number  of  electors  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
population.  This  reform  did  not  propofe  to 
increafe  the  electors,  but  to  confer  additional 
powers  on  the  prefent  exifting  body ;  the  com- 
modity to  be  bartered  would  in  confequence 
have  rifen  in  value,  and  the  temptation  to  difpofe 
of  it  become  ftronger.  If  the  Conftituents  were  ten- 
fold their  prefent  number,  acts  of  protection  and 
kindnefs,  by  which  public  fpirit  is  deftroyed,  could 
not  be  offered  to  all,  and  for  a  fraction,  it  could 
anfwer  no  purpofe  to  undertake  them  ;  in  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  county  reprefentation,  in  vain  would 
country  gentbmen  endeavour  to  dictate  to  their  re- 
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5prefetitative  ;* by  the  facrifice  of  a  (mall  annual  fum, 
he  can  make  fo  many  forty  (hilling  freeholders,  as 
will  render  their  exertions  ineffectual ;  thus  the 
conteft  is  not,  who  (hall  bed  confuk  his  country's 
intereft  in  Parliament,  but  who  can  procure  the 
greateft  number  of  indigent  Proteftants,  whom  he 
may  convert  into  dependent  freeholders.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  arifes  from  this  fyftem  :  the 
lower  order  of  Roman  Catholics  are  difcouraged 
from  improving,  and  di (heartened  by  the  conti- 
nual preference  Proteftants  of  the  fame  rank  obtain 
over  them  ;  and  the  freeholder  becomes  indo- 
lent, becaufe  he  fees  an  avenue  different  from  in- 
duftry,  by  which  he  may  attain  fome  indepen- 
dence, and  a  great  fuperiority  of  importance  above 
his  fellows*  Equalifing  rights  muft  then  produce 
a  twofold  benefit ;  diminishing  the  vanity  of  the 
poor  Proteftant,  and  elevating  the  fpirit  of  the  poor 
Roman  Catholics  ;  it  will  leave  to  both  but  one 
honed  competition— to  cultivate  and  to  improve 
the  country. 

I  will  illuftrate  more  ftrongly  my  affertion,  that 
the  plan  of  reform  propofed  by  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr. 
Brownlow,   from  the  Convention  to  Parliament, 
would  have  produced  a  great  national  calamity.  A 
portion  already  too  powerful,  when  confidered  with 
relation  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  was  to  receive  ad- 
ditional aggrandifement.     As  the   influence  of 
the  Proteftants  increafes,  their  pafiions  muft  be 
flattered  and   their  intereft  gratified,  at  the  ex- 
pence,  no  doubt,  of  the  remaining  inhabitants ; 
every  animofity  againft  Catholics  muft  be  hu- 
moured, and  while  the  feds  are  at  variance,  we 
know  fuch  animofities  will  occur ;  without  pre- 
ference  to  an  induftrious  or  improving  tenant, 
every  foot  of  ground  at  all  valuable  would  be. 
leafed  to  Proteftants,    It  was  in  fact  a  bill  for  com- 
pleting what  that  abominable  Popery  code  had  left 
unaccomplished^  for  converting  the  Catholic  pea- 
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fantry  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  or  hunting  them  into  bogs  and  mountains. 
If  carried  into  effect,  it  would  have  proved  an 
eternal  bar  to  the  cultivation  of  the  country  ;  nay, 
every  landlord  would  have  fuftained  a  diminution 
of  his  rent-roll.  Had  the  Catholics  acted  wifely 
at  that  time,  or  in  the  manner  I  truft  they  will,  if 
a  fimilar  occurrence  fliould  again  afford  occafion  ; 
they  ought  by  affiduous  application,  and  a  ftrong 
petition  to  Parliament,  to  have  oppofed  the  mea- 
fure. 

But  not  alone  would  this  project  have  proved 
ruinous  to  the  Catholics  ;  it  was  infufficient  for  the 
purpofe  defigned,  and  to  the  Proteftants  mull  have 
been  ufelefs.  Boroughs,  from  dependent,  would 
have  become  vilely  corrupt,  and  the  political  mo- 
rals of  the  nation  have  been  utterly  fubverted.  Let 
rue  exemplify  this  aflertion,  by  an  inftance  which  I 
(hall  take  the  liberty  to  make  perfonal,  that  the 
evidence  may  be  perfpicuous.  Let  us  fuppofe  thai 
the  Duke  of  Leiniler  (whom  every  friend  to  Ire^ 
land  names  with  honour)  poffefles  a  power  to  no- 
minate the  reprefentatives  of  three  boroughs.  If 
the  plan  of  reform  1  allude  to  had  been  accom- 
plished, thefe  boroughs  fhould  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  Proteftant  inhabitants ;  that  is,  each  to 
lefs  than  one  hundred  perfons.  Over  fo  (mail  a 
number,  the  influence  of  the  original  patron  would 
not  have  been  deftroyed,  he  would  only  be  obli- 
ged to  increafe  his  affidnity  to  individuals,  and  on 
the  whole  adopt  va  conduct  of  electioneering  ftrata- 
gems.  If  the  electors  were  compliant,  he  ftiould 
be  attentive  to  gratify  their  private  intereft,  and 
thofe  of  their  connections :  if  refractory,  by  intro- 
ducing additional  Proteftant  refidents,  he  cq>uld 
counterbalance  them,  in  either  cafe  the  entire -bur- 
den falls  on  the  disfranchtfed  Roman  Catholics. 

But  grant  that  the  defign  had  been  accorft- 
pliftied,  and  the  borough  proprietor  oufted  from 
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J\is  influence,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  elector 
who  obtained  thefe  new  powers,  would  be  rendered 
more  virtuous  by  the  acquifition  :  as  happens  in 
fome  inftances  under  your  own  infpection,  the  vo- 
ters being  neither  fufficiently  opulent  to  refift  cor- 
ruption, nor  fufficiently  numerous  to  render  indi- 
vidual venality  immaterial,  reprefentation  would 
become  the  eafy  prey  of  gentlemen,  who  hire  a  feat 
in  Parliament  in  order  to  retail  the  ufe  of  it.  And 
thus  in  the  room  of  one  honourable  perfon,  whofe 
paflions,  principles,  and  intereft  can  never  differ 
•cflentially  from  thofe  of  his  country,  there  would  be 
fix  fupple  courtiers,  without  paffion,  principle,  or 
intereft,  except  their  perfonal  and  temporary  emo- 
lument. Such  mud  be  effecVof  every,  reform  of 
which  the  bafis  is  not  impartial  liberty  ;  and  fo  may 
-every  project  perilh,  of  which  the  object  is  not  the 
diffufion  of  equal  rights  through  every  defcription 
of  amenable  citizens  ! 

It  is  not  alone  that  thefe  meafures  were  inade- 
quate, to  procure  the  welfare  of  Ireland  ;  I  have 
ftrong  doubts,  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  Government,  unlefs  the  intereft  of  the  Ca- 
tholics be  included.  Who  are  thefe  prefumptuous 
men  who  venture  to  appoint  limits  for  the  tide  of 
public  fpirit,  and  arrogantly  exclaim,  "  So  far 
"  (halt  thou  go,  and  no  further  ?"  I  will  not 
pronounce  their  conduct  criminal,  I  am  fure  it 
is  injudicious.  Without  defigning  the  greateft 
good  of  the  greateft  number,  the  only  motive  by 
which  refiftance  to  eftablifhed  order  can  be  jufti- 
fied,  they  interrupt  the  confidence  that  mould  fub- 
fift  between  fovereign  and  fubject ;  as  if  to  decoy 
the  Catholics  into  (edition  they  pompoufly  detail 
the  advantages  of  liberty,  and  teach  us  to  prize  as 
ineftimabie,  that  which  they  are  refolved  not  to 
communicate ;  and  this  conduct  is  practifed  in  a 
country,  in  which  the  individuals  of  the  profcrrbed 
party  muft  encounter  the  frown  of  authority,  and  all 
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the  infolence  of  office,  when  they  ufe  the  common 
rights,  and  claim  the  common  benefits  of  a  free 
fubjecl:.  It  is  not  confident  to  upbraid  adminiftration 
with  mifcondud,  vvhilft  the  accufers  are  guilty  of 
flagrant  injuftice,  and  ufurp  the  birthright  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  It  is  not  politic  to  agitate  the  quef* 
tion  of  privilege  before  three  millions  of  fpeclators 
irrevocably  predefined  to  llavery  by  the  political 
combatants.  It  is  not  honeft  to  harafs  the  country, 
and  impede  the  operations  of  Government,  for  the 
convenience  of  a  minority.  If  two  thirds  of  the  na- 
tion be  incompetent  to  enjoy  freedom,  thofe  who 
remain,  fubmitiing  to  the  ftroke  of  fate  which  af* 
figned  to  them  fuch  unworthy  company,  mould 
adopt  the  caufe  of  Government  with  its  incroach- 
ments  and  expenditures  ;  every  popular  ha- 
rangue, every  feftival  of  freedom,  every  comme* 
moration  to  liberty,  is  Brute  dormis  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

I  have  been  prolix  in  this  difcuflion,  but  I  could 
not  better  exprefs  my  grateful  fenfe  of  the  honour 
done  me  by  the  fociety,  than  by  endeavouring  to 
expofe  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil  you  propofe 
to  remedy.  The  accidental  antipathy  of  two 
great  parties  is  endeavoured  to  be  laid  down,  as 
a  vice  inherent  in  their  refpe&ive  natures.  Be- 
caufe  political  prejudices  once  exifted  between  us, 
(and  I  hope  I  have  not  failed  in  tracing  them,  to 
their  real  origin,)  it  is  insinuated  that  they  muft  be 
of  neceffity  immortal.  At  the  sera  of  the  reforma- 
tion, the  well-known  circumftances  of  the  reforma- 
tion itfelf,  envenomed  the  dilfent,  which  might 
have  otherwiie  been  innocent.  The  civil  wars,,  in 
this  country,  prolonged  the  diflenfion.  But  in  the 
name  of  God,  why  fhould  difference  on  a  queftion 
of  religion,  more  than  on  a  controverted  point  of 
metaphyfics  or  philofophy,  be  introduced  into  po- 
litics ?  Attentive  only  to  the  points  on  which  we 
are  at  variance,  (hall  we  never  recollect  the  innu- 
merable 
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merablj6  ^articles  on  which  we  agree,  and  look  on 
the  gofpel  as  a  covenant  of  union,  not  an  eternal 
fource  of  heart-burnings,  ofdifcord,  and  mifery  ?-— 
No  ;  ftatefmen  make  of  the  faced  writings  the 
ufe  as  that  was  formerly  upbraided  to  ecclefiaflics  ; 
u  They  call  down  Heaven  to  divide  the  earth."* 
And  they  receive  lectures  which  they  might  blufti 
to  merit,  from  that  order  of  men  heretofore  decried 
in  this  country,  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

It  is  vainly  imagined  that  the  disfranchifement 
of  the  Catholics  is  the  fecurity  of  the  eftablifhment. 
The  Catholics  can  fcarcely  be  expected  to  look 
with  patience  on  the  church,  when,  befides  the 
other  inconveniencies,  they  are  informed  that  its 
exiftence  is  connected  with  their  bondage.  If  they 
poflefled  every  right  and  advantage  the  country 
affords,  fave  only  ecclefiatYical  revenues,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  fuppofed  fo  infane  as  to  embroil 
the  (late,  when,  considering  the  power  of  England, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  other  fects,  they  never 
could  hope  to  fubftitute  their  own  to  that  now  ef- 
tabliQied.  The  privation  of  rights  is  again  mif- 
taken  for  the  caufe  of  their  fubjection,  it  is  in  fact 
the  effect ;  there  is  a  remote  caufe,  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  did  not  think.  It  was  a  wife  precaution 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  information  ;  but 
that  precaution  is  now  to  a  certain  degree  eluded. 
His  Majefty's  Minifters  have  it  for  their  confidera-. 
tion,  what  means  they  will  devife  to  perpetuate  the 
flavery  of  a  people,  who  have  learned  their  impor- 
tance in  the  ftate,  who  have  begun  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  on  the  fubject  of  their  grie- 
vances, and  in  exprefling  their  fentiments  to  ivfethe 
freedom  of  the  prefs,  a  remnant  which  accidentally 
efcaped  in  the  general  havoc  of  their  privileges. 

*  An  expreflion  lately  ufed  in  a  chanty  fermon,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Conolly,  an  amiable  and  eloquent  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  this  city. 

The 
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The  Irifli  Catholics  have  ceafed  to  exiffc  for  the 
mere  purpofe  of  profeffing  loyalty  and  paying 
taxes.    I  repeat  it  again,  the  Irifli  Catholics  have 
exercifed  their  underftandings  ;  they  have  thought 
in  the  weak  addreffes  that  have  been  impofed  on 
individuals ;  they  have  reflected  in  the  fpirited 
claim  of  rights,   which  thefe  addreffes  extorted 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.    Thofe  who 
now  enjoy  the  fmile  of  a  court,  as  welt  as  thofe  who 
meet  the  frown  of  authority,  and  who  defpife  it, 
have  alike  been  taught  their  political  importance. 
The  very  difcuffion  which  thofe  gentlemen  provo- 
ked, who  call  themfeives  the  friends  of  Ad niiniftra- 
tion,  will,  in  the  end,  accomplifh  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics,   Inftructed  as  they  have  bee:& 
by  this  controverfy,  it  will  only  be  neceffary  to  dif- 
abufe  the  deluded,  they  will  readily  difcern  their 
real  intereft.    Even  the  injudicious  attempts  lately 
made  to  procure  a  furrender  of  their  remaining 
rights,  will  endear  to  them  the  fcanty  relic  of  their 
father's  freedom,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  right 
of  remonftrance,  the  privilege  of  difcuffion ;  en«. 
Trenching  within  thefe,  they  will  appeal  to  their 
countrymen,  for  without  your  aid  their  emancipa- 
tion can  never  be  effected.    They  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  the  fenfelefs  howl  of  fedition.;  but  let  not; 
their  enemies  eherifh  the  idea  that  they  will  ma&r 
their  fair  profpe&s  by  any  giddy  tumult.    There  is 
is  too  much  good  fenfe  in  the  Irifh  Catholics  to 
make  an  attempt,  which  they  are  incompetent  to, 
accomplifh,  and  which,  if  they  did  fucceed,  would 
only  lay  wafte  that  conftkution,  in  which  they  can 
acquire,   without  commotion,  a  valuable  inheri- 
tance. But  we  will  refr  upon  Remonftrance  the  Suc- 
cedaneum  for  force  which  a  free  constitution  offers. 
Upon  difcuffion,  a  middle  point,  between  fubmif- 
fion  to  grievances,  and  exertions  ro  redrefs  them  : 
the  enemies  of  Ireland  fhall  "  hear  daggers,  though 
«.*  not  feel  them."    Good  fenfe  will  at  length  tri- 
umph. 
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umph  over  bigotry,  and  every  Irifh  Proteftant,  as 
he  loves  freedom  himfelf,  will  countenance  the 
honeft  efforts  of  his  countrymen  to  obtain  it.  Flap* 
ping  away  thofe  of  his  Majefty's  petty  officers,  who 
beftow  the  appellation  of  Rabble  upon  a  gallant 
people,  the  Crown  will  liften  to  us,  craving  as  a 
boon,  a  portion  of  that  liberty  defigned  by  Heaven, 
the  common  benefit  of  its  creatures,  and  offering  a 
friendfhip  folicited  in  vain  by  every  alien  nation, 
referved  for  the  faftidious  rejection  of  our  country. 
Adminiftration  will  liften  to  the  voice  of  the  fub- 
ftantial  people  of  Ireland  pleading  their  own 
grievance,  and  the  mifery  of  their  brethren.  If 
virtuous,  it  will  refpect  property  diffufed  ;  from 
that  ftate  the  greateft  number  of  induftrious  fubjecls 
receive  employment.  It  will  attend,  if  vvife,  to 
that  order  of  men  who  produce  mod  Revenue,  and 
whofe  influence  is  mod  extenfive.  If  my  prophecy 
be  accomplished,  that  an  energy  of  character  is 
now  riling  among  the  Irifli  Catholics,  the  period  of 
their  emancipation  is  not  far  diftant.  Whatever 
degree  of  fuccefs  await  our  labours ;  whatever  may 
be  the  event  of  our  expoftulation,  to  your  fociety 
and  your  citizens  we  muft  ever  look  with  grati- 
tude; we  muft  ever  recoiled:,  that,  for  the  firfl:v 
commiferation  of  our  ftate,  for  the  firft  admonition 
to  amend  it,  we  are  indebted  to  you,  our  fpirited 
and  philofophic  countrymen. 

I  have  honour,  &c 

Dublin,  zzd  January ,  1792, 

Robert  SimmSy  Efq? 
Belfaft, 
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THE  political  fpeculators  of  the  prefent  age  ap- 
pear to  have  divided  themfelves  into  two  feds ; 
of  thefe,  the  one  eitimates  very  highly,  the  other 
moderately,  the  good  qualities  of  our  fpecies ;  the 
former,  apparently  convinced  that  honefiy,  jus- 
tice, and  temperance  conftitute  the  outlines  of  the 
human  chara&er,  incline  to  think,  that  we  cannot 
be  too  little  controuled  ;  the  latter,  obferving  how 
frequently  thefe  virtues  are  mixed  with  an  alloy, 

*  This  eflay  was  written  at  a  time  when  many  republican 
principles  were  circulated  in  Ireland,  under  the  pretext  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  A  fociety  in  Dublin  profeffing  that  the 
character  of  a  citizen  and  foldier  ought  to  be  blended,  pub- 
lifhed  an  exhortation  to  the  people,  to  revive  the  J/olunteer 
Inftitution  ;  and  the  Belfaft  Northern  Star,  a  paper  at  that  time 
much  read,  did  not  fcruple  to  hold  out  the  abolition  of  taxes, 
as  a  confequence  of  the  reform,  and  an  encouragement  to  un- 
dertake it.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  currently  taught,  that  wif- 
dom  not  being  hereditary,  the  Crown  and  Peerage  were  im- 
proper. 

are 
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fire  defirons  to  provide  for  the  poflible  operation  of 
the  kindred  foibles.  The  fir  ft  are  fond  to  refer 
whatever  does  not  coincide  with  their  ideas  of  right, 
to  the  vice  of  fyftems  and  wickednefs  of  rulers ;  the 
lecond,  admitting  that  fuch  accufations  may  be, 
and  often  are,  well  founded,  attribute  general  ef- 
fects to  general  caufes ;  human  focieties,  like  him 
of  whofe  nature  they  partake,  are  not  deuined  for 
perfection,  and  like  him,  are  confounded  in  inco- 
herency  when  they  purfue  it.  With  the  former, 
all  arrange  themfelves  whofe  fcope  of  obfervation  is 
not  very  extenfive,  all  who  have  thought  little  and 
not  profoundly,  in  this  clafs  alfo,  a  benevolent  man 
may  find  himfelf,  efpecially  if  he  mould  happen  to 
be  alfo  a  man  of  not  much  reflection.  But  tender- 
nefs  is  not  always  the  characteristic  of  this  feft  of  po- 
liticians ;  fevere  to  thofe  below,  refractory  to  thofe 
above  him,  the  public  fpirit  of  the  Republican  is 
not  unfrequently  animated  by  envy  ;  his  defire  of 
equality  feldom  reaches  lower  than  his  own  rank  ; 
his  reluctance  to  acknowledge  a  fuperior  is  fome- 
times,  rather  inconfiftently,  combined  with  a  repug- 
nance to  renounce  his  own  pre-eminence.  With 
the  latter  defcription,  we  ufually  difcern  thofe  who 
having  read,  obferved,  and  inveftigated  mjmKelyj 
perceive  the  prefent,  rather  a  clofe  reprefentation 
of  paftages,  and  that  the  page  of  hiftory,  like  the 
theatre  of  politics,  is  tarniftied  by  depravity.  Thefe 
latter  are  willing  to  ftrike  a  compromife,  facrincing 
barren  rights  for  productive  bappinefs.  Aware 
that  we  muft  be  governed,  they  think  the  manner 
of  governing  a  iecondary  confideration.  So  far 
they  certainly  are  right.  To  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  order,  is  the  moll  important  of  all  privileges. 
Liberty  is  valuable  as  it  arifes,  not  as  it  recedes 
from  it.  A  mode  of  government  may  be  had,  but 
an  alteration,  defigned  to  improve,  may  be  (till 
worfe.  Although  fpecious  in  its  p.efent  operation, 
the  remote  aad  collateral  effects  may  be  deftruc- 
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tive.  There  is  a  period  at  which,  without  rule  or 
precept,  men  will  refill, — when  their  perfonal  fafety, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  property,  have  become  preca- 
rious. But  where  a  Government  is  tolerable,  and 
the  fecurity  it  affords  complefe,  extraordinary  modes 
of  oppofition  fhould  not  be  recurred  to  ;  its  defects, 
and  the  probable  remedies  of  them,  are  fubjects  for 
fpeculation.  When  well  afcertained,  they  are  to  be 
propounded.  No  man  can  fay,  that  in  the  confti- 
tution  we  live  under,  any  reafonable  proportion  can 
be  fuppreffed.  Indeed,  no  reafonable  propofuioa 
can  under  our  conftitution  be  finally  rejected. 

Coercion  is  the  power  intrufled  to  the  ftatc 
againft  the  fubject;  Refinance  to  the  fubject  againfl 
the  magiftrate :  To  either  there  is  a  term,  beyond 
which  the  firft  is  Tyranny,  the  fecond  Anarchy.  An 
eminent  writer  has  laid  down  a  very  accurate  dis- 
tinction, when  he  teaches,  that  the  means  fhould 
be  proportioned  to  the  end,  to  the  urgency  of  grie- 
vance and  the  advantage  of  the  remedy.  In  a 
'country  confiding  not  of  military  clans,  cafually 
collected  together;  but  of  citizens  cultivating  the 
arts  or  peace,  mental  refinement,  trade  and  profef- 
fion,  the  abufe  muft  be  enormous,  which  can  juf- 
tify  the  overt  act  of  interrupting  order  :  the  fum  of 
taxes  lmpofed,  the  degree  of  influence  in  the  crown, 
the  number  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  fubject,  the 
appropriation  of  revenue,  are  very  proper  fubjects  for 
parliamentary  inveftigation  ;  but  no  irregular  difpo- 
fition,  fhort  of  oppreffive  extravagance,  authorifes 
the  d'nToiution  of  fociety.  When  the  ftate  is  the  ob- 
ject of  hoftiiity,  the  citizen  ends  where  the  foldier  com- 
mences. The  right  of  difcuffion,  that  middle  term 
bet ween  refinance  and  fuOmiflion,  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  our  free  constitution;  to  ftep  over  this  re- 
fource,  and  appeal  to  arms,  refembles  the  folly  of  a 
man,  who  being  at  variance  with  his  neighbour  about 
{he  boundary  of  a  fields  fhould  infift  on  fighting 
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him  until  either  fell,  rather  than  bring  their  preten- 
tions into  a  court  of  juftice. 

That  every  citizen  who  has  property  to  defend, 
fhould  enjoy  the  full  means  of  protecting  it,  is  in- 
difpu table    but  the  propriety  of  publicly  regimen- 
ting, forms  another  queftion,  which  muM:  be  deci- 
ded by  circumftances     it  may  be  laudable,  inno- 
cent, or  criminal.    A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  perfons,  who  chufe  this  mode  of 
recreation.    At  any  rate,  they  are  fit  objects  for 
police  inflection.    But  I  controvert  moft  decidedly 
the  proportion,   which  of  late  has  been  advanced, 
that  it  is  proper  or  efTential  to  commit  the  fafeguard 
of  the  country,  folely  to  citizens.    Thofe  who  af- 
fume  the  mixed  character,  neceflarily  become  either 
bad  citizens,  or  bad  foldiers ;  probably  both.  If 
they  live  together  fo  much,  and  for  fuch  length  of 
time,  as  to  acquire  the  habits  of  obedience  which 
conftitute  difcipline,  they  cannot  purfue  any  other 
occupation,  and  are  loft  to  the  public  induitry  :  if 
they  do  not,  difciplined  invaders  will  overmatch 
them.    A  fmall  (landing  army,  recruited  from  the 
people,  and  officered  from  the  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, anlwers  both  purpofes  more  effectually.  Its 
composition  leaves  no  apprehensions  to  juft  liberty ; 
it  fecures  leifure  for  peaceable  puriuits,  and  peace- 
able enjoyments ;  and  the  numbers  who  drop  con- 
tinually off  into  private  life,  prefcrve  in  the  nation 
no  inconfiderable  degree  of  martial  fpirit.    This  the 
quaint  jargon,  publiflicd  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
of  United  liilhmen,  denominates   "  Seduction  J"  I 
conceive  the  trade  of  a  foidier  to  be  alike  eflential  as 
that  of  a  Shoemaker.    It  is  a  part  of  the  di virion  of 
labour,  upon  which  the  fabric  of  civil  fociety  is  raifed, 
and  by  the  exigence  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  become 
a  commercial  State,  not  a  military  Republic.  The 
Gentlemen  who  fuggefl  this  latter,  as  an  improve- 
ment of  our  condition,  maybe  admirably  fitted  to 
fing  together,  Offian  and  Qlcar,  and  Carrol  and 
i  Conalj 
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Conal,  "  on  the  hills  of  woody  Morven  5  '  unfortu- 
nately they  have  come  a  few  hundred  years  too  late 
into  the  world.  The  doctrine  is  only  calculated  for 
that  ftate  of  fociety,  or  for  another,  from  whence  it 
feems  to  have  been  collected,  the  little  tribes  of 
armed  banditti  who  conltituted  the  Republics  of 
antiquity,  or  perhaps  for  thefe  more  modern  barba- 
rians, the  retainers  of  the  feudal  Barons. 

It  has  frequently  been  aflerted,  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  docs  not  carry  fufficient  weight,  and  at 
prefent.  the  affertioh  is  not  much  controverted. 
Thofe  who  will  candidly  recur  to  the  real  caufe  of 
this  inconvenience,  will  find  the  remedy  not  intri- 
cate. The  name  of  people  was  denied  to  a  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  -3  the  public  voice  thus  languid, 
neither  procured  attention  nor  deferved  it.  If  we 
could  reconcile  to  ourfelves  to  fet  afide  the  religious 
denomination,  to  call  the  Catholic  enfranchifement, 
reform,  and  to  confider  it  merely  as  adding  a  num- 
ber of  independent  men  to  the  body  of  electors,  wc 
fhould  perceive  this  meafure  nearly  adequate  to  re- 
move the  defect.  The  amendment  propofed  in 
England  by  Mr.  Flood,  which  was  admitted  to  have 
been  the  moft  unexceptionable  ever  fubmitted  to 
Parliament,  was  not  more  extenfive.  It  indeed  did 
not  go  fo  far,  it  did  not  recruit  the  elective  body  in 
corporations.  Many  defire  a  greater  extent  of  alte- 
ration j  fome  who  laft  year  thought  the  Catholics  not 
fufHciently  inftructed  to  be  admitted  to  the  old  Con- 
flitution,  are  willing  at  prefent  to  turn  them  adrift 
into  the  wilds  of  Democracy. 

If  the  influence  of  the  people  be  increafed,  that 
of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  be  diminiflied  for  thus 
doubly  to  afTail  the  royal  authority,  converts  the 
kingdom  immediately  into  a  Republic ;  by  teaching 
every  man  to  feek  his  importance  principally,  if  not 
iblely  from  the  people,  the  third  eftate,  hurried 
along  by  the  animated  ambition  of  candidates  for 
diftinction,  muft  fpeedily  overpower  both  the  Crown 
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and  Peerage,  and  the  country  is  mean  while  ren- 
dered fubject  to  all  the  ftorms  of  tempeftuous  com- 
petition. We  ought  rather  to  take  an  option  be- 
tween the  meafures.  Although  there  be  not  a  ma- 
jority continually  to  counteract  the  court,  a  fituation 
nnder  which  no  Government  could  exrft;  yet  if 
Parliament  confift  of  fome,  who  indebted  for  their* 
political  exigence  to  public  favour,  can  never  con- 
trovert the  public  opinion ;  and  of  ethers,  who 
from  paificm  will  oppofe  and  inveftigate ;  and  of  a 
third  clafs,  whofe  fortunes  are  involved  fo  deeply  in 
the  fate  of  the  country,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
confent  to  a  ruinous  propofal ;  the  nation  cannot  be 
in  better  hands,  and  there  is  a  certainty  that  it  will 
not  fuffer  material  detriment.  The  practice  of  our 
conftitution  will  then  eftablifh  a  fqfficient  controul 
to  fecure  Liberty,  without  becoming  too  boifterous 
to  incommode  commerce.  It  appears  to  me  mod 
defective,  that  there  are  not  Merchants  in  Parliament, 
who,  as  well  by  their  influence  as  information,  could 
protect  the  trading  intereft. 

If  the  amiable,  unfortunate[Louis  XVI.  had  fallen 
by  aflaflination,  princes  might  have  trembled  at  the 
example  but  the  folemn  perverfion  of  juftice  tinder 
which  he  was  murdered,  bears  intimidation  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage.  He  died  merely  becaufe 
the  name  and  office  of  king  had  fallen  into  difre- 
pute,  and  under  pretences,  which,  if  there  had 
even  been  a  colour  for  punifhment,  mull:  be  admit- 
ted unjufr,  becaufe  when  the  fails  were  committed, 
both  the  name  and  office  promiled  him  inviolability. 
If  particular  fituations  are  fuffered  to  be  regarded  as 
a  crime,  it  may  become  a  popular  fafhion,  or  a  po- 
pular phrenzy  that  rent  is  unlawful,  and  a  man  may 
be  hanged  becaufe  he  had  fucceeded  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  father,  and  levied  the  produce  of  it. 
Who  is  fecure,  when  neither  paft  prejudices,  nor 
paft  affection,  nor  ftation,  nor  integrity,  nor  yet  the 
public  faith  folemnly  pledged,  can  eniure  protec- 
tion t 
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don  ?  Sanguinary  men,  placed  beyond  their  expec- 
tation, indulged  their  vanity  in  infolence  to  their 
royal  matter.  It  was  the  good  Antonio  in  the  gripe 
of  Shylock.  Pedants  in  power,  confounding  the 
exercife  of  authority  with  the  abufe  of  it,  imagined 
that  Louis  muft  have  been  what  they  read  that  Nero 
was,  and  murdered  him  on  fpeculation  ;  as  the  poet 
Cinna  was  flain  from  the  refemblance  of  his  name  to 
that  of  Casfar's  enemy.  His  crime  was  to  have  been 
born  to  a  throne.  Any  perfon  in  Europe  would 
have  accepted  the  condition  as  a  boon  of  Provi- 
dence ;  his  perfecutors  fearched  his  conduct  for 
crimes,  finding  him  innocent,  they  called  him  ty- 
rant, and  killed  him.  This  total  fubverfion  of 
right  and  equity  in  France  may  be  traced  to  two 
caufes;  firft,  by  extending  political  rights,  and 
above  all,  the  right  of  interference  to  men  without 
property,  the  order  of  fociety  is  exactly  inverted  -9 
every  man  is  powerful  in  proportion  as  he  is  defpe- 
rate.  The  firft  could  nop  long  fubfift  without  the 
fecond,  the  entire  populace  of  the  country  is  embo- 
died in  arms.  Even  that  order  which  now  riots  in 
the  fruit  of  commotion,  derives  from  it  little  advan- 
tage :  it  has  only  a  prefent  and  a  precarious  enjoy- 
rnent ;  when  a  fettlement  fhall  take  place,  the  po- 
pulace muft  return  to  its  original  condition  in  a  ru- 
ined country,  with  depraved  characters  and  frames 
enervated.  The  four  years  which,  France  has  wafted 
in  purfuing  the  vifion  of  perfection,  have  produced 
more  general  defolation  and  individual  calamity, 
than  was  occafioned  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  prece- 
ding century,  and  the  evils  have  not  been  mixed 
with  any  article  of  public  or  private  confolatfon. 
When  it  is  replied,  that  all  this  cannot  be  avoided 
in  the  courfe  of  great  political  changes,  I  am  in- 
duced from  the  juftification  to  conclude  againft  Re- 
volutions in  general,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  evils  I 
know,  rather  than  to  embark  in  a  courfe  of  defpe- 
rate  remedy^  of  which  none  can  determine  the  end 
V    A  a  2-  or 
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or  confequences.  The  Revolution  accomplifhed  in 
England  in  1688,  was  commendable;  it  was  con-' 
formable  to  the  univerfal  wifh,  and  produced  (fo 
far  as  related  to  that  kingdom)  little  undeferved  in- 
convenience. The  abolition  of  defpotifm  in  France 
flands  under  the  fame  apology  ;  if  the  farther  altera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try were  right,  which  1  am  far  from  thinking,  they 
were  not  worth  the  purchafe  paid  for  them. 

<c  Upon  queffcions  of  reform,  the  habit  of  reflec- 
"  tion  to  be  encouraged^  is  a  fober  comparifon  of 
"  the  conftitution  under  which  we  live,  not  with 
"  models  of  fpeculative  perfection,  but  with  the  ac- 
cc  tual  chance  of  obtaining  a  better.    This  turn  of 
"  thought  will  generate  a  political  difpofition,  equally 
66  removed  from  that  puerile  admiration  of  prefent 
cc  eftablilhmencs,  which  fees  r  o  faulty  and  can  en- 
<c  dure  no  change,  and  that  diitempered  fenfibility, 
<(  which  is  alive  only  to  perceptions  of  inconveni- 
<c  ency,  and  is  too  impatient  to  be  delivered  from 
<c  uneafinefs  which  it  feels,  to  compute  either  the 
cc  peril  or  experience  of  the  remedy.  '  Political  in- 
<c  novations  commonly  produce  many  effects,  be- 
<f  fide  thofe  that  are  intended.  The  directconfequence 
cc  is  often  the  lead  important.    Incidental,  remote, 
<f  01  unchought  of  evils  frequently  exceed  the  good' 
cr  that  is  deiigned,  or  the  evils  that  are  f6refeen."  I 
tranferibe  from  Archdeacon    Paley    this  fenfible 
counfel,  it  is  applicable  to  this  country,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  precept  has  transformed  Mr.  Paine  from 
a  good  political  writer  into  an  incendiary.    He  has 
minutely  iriveftigated,  and  expofed  in  an  exaggera-' 
ted  picture,    the  natural  imperfections  of  limited 
monarchy  :  a  folitary  obfervation  refutes  him  -3  that 
affemblage  of  foibles  which  he  depreciates^  has  ef- 
tabiifhed  public  and  private  happinefs  in  England. 
His  boafled  fyftem  of  perfection  has  deluged  France 
with  mifery.     The  infant,   upon  whom  art  and 
anxiety  have  been  exhaufted,  often  riles  into  adult 
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age,  feeble  and  valetudinary.  The  object  of  the 
French  Revolution  fhould  have  been  to  have  fecured 
the  poor  from  the  opprerfion  of  their  fuperiors. 
This  event  was  accompli fned  when  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  had  organifed  themfelves  into  a 
body,  regular  in  its  ieffion  and  proceedings. 
Beyond  that  point,  all  innovations  have  been  an 
idle,  wanton,  and  prodigal  expenditure  of  human 
happinefs. 

The  mode  of  electing  members  of  parliament  in 
this  kingdom  is  poffibly  fufceptibie  of  improvement^ 
but  fin  ely  military  afibciations  for  the  purpofe  can- 
not be  commendable.  Thofe  who  affociate  may, 
as  they  actually  did  a  few  years  back,  happen  to> 
light  on  a  very  ruinous  plan  of  alteration.  And 
even  if  the  mode  they  adopt  be  wife,  there  is  more 
of  mifchief  in  the  precedent  of  arming  when  we 
pleafe,  and  carrying  political  queftions  by  the  bay- 
onet, than  there  can  poILbly  be  good  in  the  propo- 
fed  amendment.  A  fimilar  principle  applies  againft 
Conventions.  If  we  could  fummon  a  Convention 
iike  a  parifh  veftry,  it  might  be  a  commodious 
mode  of  collecting  the  public  fentiment.  At  home, 
the  effect  of  the  proceeding  is,  to  prefent  to  the 
lower  orders  a  profpect  of  alteration ;  abroad  we  are 
confidered  in  a  difturbed  and  precarious  condition! 
The  fir  ft  injures  the  police,  the  fecond  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country.  Whilft  like  England,  during 
the  confufion  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  land  is 
parcelled  into  diftinct  nations,  it  becomes  incapable 
of  exertion.  Let  us  reflect  for  an  inftant,  that  we 
are  not  an  aggregation  of  hunters,  favages,  or  fhep- 
herds;  but  a  people  in  an  advanced  ftate  of  fociet}/-, 
defirous  of  fecurity  and  happinefs,  both  incompa- 
tible with  thefe  tumultous  proceedings.  We  are 
members  of  a  commercial  country,  but  commerce 
or  manufacture  cannot  run,  if  the  entire  people  be 
kept  ftar-gazing  on  political  phenomena.  We  are 
ambitious  to  cultivate  foreign  trade,  but  we  can 
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neither  have  credit  nor  connections  out  of  the  king- 
dom, if  Grangers  perceive  among  us  four  or  five 
rival  governments  ready  to  wage  war  one  with  the 
other.  The  mercantile  intereft  is  the  foul  of  public 
proiperity.  Gentlemen  who  amufe  themfclves  with 
politics,  ought  to  take  thefe  circumftances  under 
their  confideration.  As  the  frogs  in  the  fable  cau- 
tioned the  fchool  boys,  who  difturbed  their  pond ; 
<c  what  is  fport  to  them,  may  be  death"  to  their 
fellow  citizens.  We  are  a  commercial,  not  a  mili- 
tary ftate^  and  the  injury  occafioned,firn:by  rendering 
the  credit  of  the  country  precarious,  and  then  by  di- 
verting the  people  from  their  induftry,  are  tenfold 
the  mifchiefs  which  could  be  inflicted  by  the  mod 
corrupt  court,  and  the  mod  profligate  Parliament. 
It  feems  to  be  a  good  deal  forgotten  in  the  rage 
for  conftkution-making,  that  the  moft  valuable  pri- 
vileges are  peace  and  fecurity,  the  certainty  that 
your  property,  and  all  the  advantages  you  enjoy,  are 
indifputably  your  own,  and  will  be  tranfmitted  in 
the  order  you  defire. 

From  obfervations  on  the  means  of  redrefs  em- 
ployed, the  tranlition  is  natural  to  the  grievances 
which  are  to  be  remedied.  In  arguing  thefe  quef- 
tions,  let  me  be  underftood  not  to  deny,  that  the 
influence  of  the  people  in  Parliament  ought  to  be 
enlarged,  and  that  the  extenfion  of  this  influence  is 
extremely  compatible  with  the  proper  balance  of 
power  neceflary  to  be  preferved  in  order  to  avert  the 
evils  of  Republicanifm.  The  exclufion  of  the  Ca- 
tholics from  the  privileges  of  the  conftiturion,  is  a 
great  grievance,  and  many  other  (till  greater  grie- 
vances fpring  from  it.  Until  this  be  redrefled,  it  is 
vain  to  feek  for  improvement  of  any  kind  in  Ire- 
land ■,  the  emigrations  to  foreign  fervice ,  the  caft 
of  difiipation,  the  idlenefs,  the  inclination  to  petty 
infurreclions,  imputed  to  our  national  charac- 
ter, are  all  occafioned  by  either  the  paft  or  prefent 
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oppreflions  of  this  fyftem.  This  evil,*  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce,  removed  ;  from  the  enfran- 
chifement  of  the  Catholics  many  new  relations  will 
arife  it  would  feem  to  me  judicious  to  obferve  the 
effects  of  thefe,  before  we  proceed  further.  There 
are  arguments,  which  without  complimenting  the 
force  of  them,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  anfwer  j  of 
this  kind  is  a  late  afTertion,  that  admitting  the  Ca- 
tholics to  the  right  of  voting,  would  only  render 
bad  worfe,  and  furnifh  a  greater  number  to  be  cor- 
rupted. If  there  be  corruption  in  our  fyftem  of 
election,  it  proceeds  not  from  any  defect  in  the  fyf- 
tem itfelf;  when  the  independent  men  of  every 
country  are  admitted  to  vote,  the  very  circumftance 
which  increafes  the  number  of  perfons  to  be  influ- 
enced, diminifhes  the  value  of  thofe  who  are  willing 
to  be  fo.  If  ftill  the  practice  of  the  conftitution  falls 
ihert  of  public  advantage,  every  man  who  feels  the 
inconvenience,  will  naturally  exert  himfeif  to  re- 
move it.  From  the  errors  which  have  taken  place, 
when  the  people  was  imperfectly  conftituted,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  that  like  confequences  will  enfue 
in  future. 

The  taxes  of  Ireland,  even  compared  with  its 
means,  are  lower  than  thofe  of  any  orher  country. 
There  are  certain  expences  which  muft  always  be 
necefTarily  incurred.  Thefe  are  lefiened  by  our  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain.  If  we  had  not  the  pro- 
tection of  a  navy,  our  verTels  could  not  keep  the  fea. 
The  corfairs  of  Algiers,  or  any  other  pirates,  would 
not  only  pillage  our  traders,  but  cut  the  fhips  out  of 
our  very  harbours.  Without  confuls  and  ambafladors 
to  affert  the  interefts  of  our  merchants,  wherever 
their  goods  were  landed,  they  would  be  fubject  to 
opprefllon.  If  we  had  not  a  regular  military  eftab- 
lilhment,  we  fhould  be  expofed  to  predatory  incur- 

*  Lord  Hobart's  bill  had  not  pafled  at  the  time  of  this  pub- 
lication, 
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Sons  of  foreign  marauders,  and  to  the  failles  of  def* 
perate  banditti  at  home.  Such  was  the  picture 
which  Europe  exhibited  before  the  formation  of  ar- 
mies and  navies ;  the  world  was  in  a  ftate  of  war- 
fare ;  the  fea  covered  withfavage  pirates ;  every  na- 
tion expofed  to  the  ravages  of  adventurers,  foreigri 
and  domeftic.  If  civil  fociety  be  good,  the  pro- 
tections of  civil  fociety  are  necerTary.  The  advan- 
tages of  civil  fociety  are,  leifure  for  the  cultivation, 
of  our  minds,  and  peace  for  the  advancements  of 
our  fortunes  -}  in  both,  fecurity  ;  but  among  the 
blunders  of  Ireland  for  the  laft  half  century,  it  wafc 
attempted  to  work  the  conftitution  without  the  moft 
efTential  part  of  the  machine ;  to  make  liberty  circu- 
late through  the  land,  when  the  vital  organ,  a  people, 
had  been  forcibly  torn  from  it. 

We  muft  befides,  at  lead  while  we  are  emulous 
of  affluence  and  refinement,  have  magiftrates  for 
whom  fupport  is  neceflary.  All  theft  expenditures 
depend  on  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  expence  of 
which  is  to  be  defrayed;  the  whole  muft  be  placed  un- 
der the  fuperintendence  of  minifters,  whoil  appbirfti 
ments  ought  to  render  them  fuperipr  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  treachery  or  meannefs.  All  this  is  necef- 
lary, and  all  this  we  have  much  cheaper  than  any 
country  in  the  world. 

The  dangers  of  this  age  feem  to  impend  rather 
from  the  people  than  the  monarch.  Monarchy, 
exactly  poifed,  as  is  chat  of  England,  is  highly  efti- 
mable.  It  has  all  eminent  writers  on  its  fide.  But 
it  has  more,  a  double  experience  juftilies  it  5  that  of 
England,  in  which  it  has  produced  great  good; 
that  of  every  other  form  of  government,  none  of 
which  have  ever  procured  permanent  and  radical 
happinefs.  The  opprefiions  of  abfolute  monarchy, 
the  convulfions  of  democracy,  conftitute  alike  thb 
panegyric  of  the  Englifli  Constitution.  The  recent 
events  of  France  inftruct  us,  that  the  practice  ast 
well  as  the  theory  is  valuable.    It  is  not  fufficient 
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that  there  be  a  king,  the  throne  will  totter  unlefs  by 
the  means  of  influence,  with  which  he  is  invefted^ 
many  are  taught  cb  look  to  the  Monarch  with  ex- 
pectation and  gratitude  ;  hence  the  necefiity  of  a 
very  extenfive  patronage.  Unlefs  he  be  decorated 
with  fuperior  dignity,  opulent  nobles  will  outfhine 
him  in  the  public  eye,  and  become  his  competitors; 
hence  the  utility  of  a  mod  fplendid  revenue ;  and 
there  falls  one  of  Mr.  Paine's  chief  arguments  for 
Republicanifm,  that  the  functions  of  the  Executive 
Magiftrate  are  difcharged  in  America,  at  an  ex- 
pence  fo  much  inferior  to  that  incurred  on  the  fame 
account  in  England.  When  Mr.  Paine  rates  at 
i2o,oool.  per  annum,  the  expence  of  the  executive 
government,  his  ftatement  is  unfair ;  he  fhould 
liave  taken  into  the  account  all  the  lalaries  paid 
throughout  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  foreign 
ambafladors.  The  different  value  of  money  in  ei- 
ther country  is  alfo  to  be  eftimated,  and  the  habi- 
tual frugality  of  that,  compared  with  the  habitual 
,'profufion  of  this,  nation.  All  thefe  circumftances 
confidered,  it  will  appear  that  the  prefident  of  Ame- 
rica has  a  moft  princely  eftabliftiment,  vaftly  fupe- 
rior to  that  of  the  firft  executive  magiftrate  in  Ire- 
land. The  difproportion  which  the  Population  of 
America  bears  to  the  extent  of  Territory,  leaves  pro- 
perty as  Vet  pretty  equally  divided.  The  citizen, 
whom  the  chofce  of  his  country  fummons  to  pre- 
side, is,  by  the  circumftances  of  the  felection,  fuf- 
ficieritly  elevated  above  his  fellows.  In  the  more 
advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  Which  has  taken  place  in 
Europe,  many  are  raifed  by  their  affluence  above 
the  law  ;  for  the  public  it  is  neceiTary  that  they 
Jhould  have  a  Paramount.  Save  only  thefe  colla- 
teral and  incidental  circumftances,  arifing  from  the 
fituation  of  the  refpeclive  countries,  the  executive 
governments  of  England  or  America  need  not  be 
rated  higher  than  that  of  Botany  Bay,  in  which  the 
duty  is  more  fevere  and  worfe  recompenfed  than  in 
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cither.  Our  fovereign  is  provided  with  an  ampie 
revenue,  not  becaufe  he  difcharges  certain  func- 
tions, but  in  order  to  enable  him  to  difcharge  them 
effectually. 

The  influence  of  the  Crown  fo  much  complained 
of,  is  perhaps  the  greateft  and  moft  certain  founda- 
tion both  of  happinefs  and  freedom.    The  King 
never  can  continue  the  cypher,  which  powers  with- 
-out  influence  render  himj  either  popular  leaders 
will  dethrone  him,  or  he  will  league  with  the  very- 
opulent  citizens  againft  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
In  either  cafe,  the  refult  is  an  unfettled  government, 
fatal  to  property,  deftructive  to  trade,  fubverfive  of 
civilization  and  tranquillity.     The  King,  by  his 
fituation  and  inviolability,  mould  be  confecrated, 
and  fet  apart  far  above  all  his  fubjects;  ptherwife 
the  envy  which  pre-eminence  excites,  would  expofe 
hirn  to  eternal  and  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
compel  him  in  his  own  defence  to  become  fe* 
vere,  Crafty,  and  vindictive.    I  confider  the  French 
in  the  murder  of  their  king,  to  have  finned  as  much 
againft  fociety  by  the  violation  of  this  rule,  as  againft 
morality  and  juftice  by  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  the 
fc£tiom    The  great  advantage  of  an  executive  ma- 
giftrate,  fupreme,  dignified,  and  hereditary,  being, 
that  by  means  of  thefe  very  circumftances,  the 
public  tranquillity  may  be  preferred  from  the  cabals 
and  tumults  of  unbridled  ambition,  animated  by  the 
poffibility  of  attaining  that  condition,  which  as  it  is 
fupreme,  is  alfo  moil  envied,  unlefs  he  receive  the 
means  of  protecting  himfelf  from  intrigue,  the  de- 
fignation  is  fruftrated  $  he  is  elevated,  but  that  he 
may  fall  in  the  firft  dorm.    Here  the  Conftituting 
Aflembly  of  France  erred  egregioufly,   it  pared 
the  royal  Lion  to  the  quick  ;   the  noble  animal 
thus  defencelefe,  was  hunted  by  blood  hounds  to 
deftruction. 

To  our  Peerage  it  has  been  objected  that  wifdorn 
h  not  hereditary  1  if  the  choice  in  popular  elections 
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were  often  directed  to  the  mod  wife,  there  might  be 
plaufibility  in  the  argument ;  but  here,  as  in  mod 
other  cafes,  theoretical  promife  falls  fhort  of  prac- 
tical performance.  From  baniflied  Ariftides,  to 
Burke  decried,  and  Flood  neglected,  how  feldom 
has  the  popular  voice  been  juft  and  grateful  ?*  The 
cornbat  of  malignity  againft  merit  is  proverbial  j 
the  firft  is  the  moft  fure  criterion  of  the  fecond. 
There  is  no  point  upon  which  men  lefs  agree  than 
upon  the  degree  of  eftimation  to  be  allotted  to  a 
contemporary.  To  clofe  the  argument,  let  us  look 
around;  in  one  inftance,  this  country  can  boaft  itfelf 
juft  ;  but  how  many  others  may  be  oppofed  of  giddy 
interefted  preference,  even  where  influence  ought 
lead  to  be  expected  ?  It  certainly  is  eflential  that 
there  ihould  be  in  public  life  much  intelligence, 
and  much  talent  but  it  is  moft  fafe,  that  property 
predominate  in  the  legiflature.  In  minds  eminently 
endowed,  there  is  often  a  propenfity  to  refine,  which 
requires  to  be  counteracted ;  it  is  the  province  of 
genius  to  fuggeft,  but  the  fagacity  which  guided  by 
intereft,  can  difcern  and  decide,  is  no  uncommon 
attribute.  In  the  former  fenfe  of  the  term,  wifclorn 
certainly  does  not  defcend,  but  the  latter  quality  is 
diffufed  with  little  limitation,  and  is  of  courfe  in  no 
(mall  degree  hereditary. 

The  Peerage  moreover  is  recruited  by  the  fre- 
quent  acceflion  of  the  moft  eminent  Commoners. 
Double  deliberation  is  an  impediment  to  the  excels 
of  influence ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  interpoftng  de- 
lay, and  creating  caution,  both  eflential  in  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  national  bufinefs.  Thefe  in- 
terefts  and  duties  cannot  be  intruded  to  better 
hands,  than  thofe  of  an  afTembly  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal fortunes  of  the  kingdom  are  collected*  It 

*  Quam  affidua  fit  eminentis  fortunae. comes  invidia,  altifli- 
^noque  haereat,  ex  hoc  etiam  intelligi  poteft  quod  dum  Octavii 
ct  Anicii  triumphum  nemo  interpellaret,  fuere  qui  Pauli  impe- 
de obniterentur.   Veil.  Paterculus» 
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even  appears  wife  that  the  peerage  is  hereditary ; 
the  crown  would  acquire  too  much  influence^ 
by  periodical  nomination,  and  if  it  were  elective, 
the  aiTembly  would  lofe  its  dignity  ;  which  is  more 
important,  it  would  imbibe  the  fpirit  of  popular 
meetings,  the  very  character  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  inftitution  to  avoid ;  this  Houfe  is  in- 
tended to  check  in  the  other  the  prevalence  of  that 
difpofition.  The  power  of  the  Crown  to  appoint, 
and  the  inheritable  quality  of  the  Peerage,  coun- 
terbalance each  the  other.  As  the  favour  can- 
not be  revoked,  the  dependance  of  expectation 
does  not  exift,  and  that  of  gratitude  is  gradually 
obliterated. 

]\4en,  whofe  tempers  have  been  formed  under 
the  long  and  habitual  enjoyment  of  opulence  and 
fplendour,  will  ever  pretend  to  fuperior  attention. 
They  will  feek  indulgence  at  court  if  the  conftitu- 
tion  withhold  it.  They  will  aflbciate  to  elevate 
the  Crown,  unlefs  they  perceive  that  more  weight 
and  confederation  are  derived  to  them  from  a  li- 
mited than  an  abfolute  monarchy.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple by  too  much  parfimony  in  the  article  of  pri- 
vileges, may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  formidable 
league  againft  freedom,  and  by  a  little  conceffiori, 
acquires  a  vaft  deal  morion  the  fide  of  peace,  hap- 
pinefs,  and  fecurjty.  And  the  people  can  well  af- 
ford to  concede,  for  it  only  furrenders  that,  which 
to  retain  were  inconvenient. 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  argument  is  in  a  circle ; 
Monarchy  and  Nobility  proved  each  by  the  other. 
To  be  more  circumftantial,  we  will  recur  to  the 
firft  principle.  There  has  never  been  an  inftance 
of  an  happy  Republic  in  an  advanced  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  nor  which  amounts  to  nearly  the  fame  thing, 
of  a  Government  extremely  frugal.  America 
meets  me  in  both  aflertions ;  I  reply  as  I  have  al- 
ready ftated,  that  America  pays  more  than  Ire- 
land ;  her  neceffities,  befides^  are  lefs  than  thofe 
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pf  any  European  nation,  (he  {lands  aloof  from  the 
contefts  and  incurfions  of  all  other  powers.  The 
very  extent  of  her  frontier  renders  invafioq  nugaT 
tory  ;  no  force  can  be  collected  of  fufficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  an  impreffion.  At  an  early  period 
of  fociety,  'ere  it  has  been  fplit  into  inequalities, 
When  the  public  exigencies  require  that  one  be 
exalted  above  the  community,  merit  will  direct 
the  fele&ion.  But  experience  does  not  more  fully 
juftify  the  conclufion,  that  the  oak  will  arife  where 
the  acorn  has  been  planted,  than  this  other,  that 
^vhen  men  fettle  together,  they  will  imperceptibly 
run  into  a  diverfity  of  conditions,  into  indigent 
and  opulent,  Dependents  and  Protectors.  The  in- 
creafe  of  population  on  the  fame  extent  of  terri- 
tory produces  this  effect.  Nay,  there  is  among 
us  a  natural  tendency  to  treat  fome  with  more  re- 
fpect  than  others.  The  difpofition  has  been  found 
to  exift  in  a  ftate  cf  great  focial  backward nefs,  by 
the  firft  invaders  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  by  the 
latter  difcoverers  of  the  South  Sea  iilands ;  in  that 
eftimable  fociety  of  the  Quakers,  every  effort  of 
ingenuity  has  been  exerted  in  vain  ;  in  defpight  of 
all  contrivances,  the  diftinction  of  ranks  is  very 
fairly  difcernible. 

When  population  has  covered  the  foil,  and  that 
the  redundancy  divides  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, into  rich  and  poor,  the  former  who  will  pur- 
chafe  panifans,  the  latter  who  will  fell  adherence  ; 
the  public  fuffers  not  lefs  from  the  rivalfhip  of  am- 
bitious men,  than  it  could  from  any  other  danger- 
ous paffion,  which  it  is  the  object  of  civil  fociety  to 
bridle.  The  fupreme  dignities  would  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  merit,  they  would  become  as  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  reward  of 
intrigue  and  the  prize  of  the  turbulent.  The  dif- 
ference of  talents,  the  frugality  of  this  man,  the 
extravagance  of  that,  the  ingenuity  of  fome,  the 
luxury  of  others,  will  occafion  a  partial  di virion  of 
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/iches.    This  inclination  to  inequality  is  the  ordi- 
nary courfe,  and  mud  be  fufTered  to  proceed.  Any 
attempt  to  counteract  it,  renders  property  preca- 
rious.   The  principal  encouragement  to  induftry  is 
|he  certainty  that  the  fruits  of  it  are  completely  at 
the  difpofal  of  the  acquirer,  and  induftrious  occu- 
pation is  efTential  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind  in 
general.    But,  moreover,  the  bufinefs  of  reducing 
every  cafuai  inequality  muft  be  endlefs,  and  keep 
the  nation  in  a  perpetual  ferment.    If  commerce 
could  exift,  or  be  introduced,  commerce  would  be 
a  nuifance ;  for  providing  an  influx  of  wealth,  it- 
would  only  furnilh  new  competitors,  and  addi- 
tional means  of  concurrence.    In  fact,  as  nations 
have  improved  in  the  focial  arts,  they  have  de- 
clined from  the  forms  of  Republicanifm,  they 
found  them  incompatible  with  tranquillity.  Car- 
thage was  ruined  by  the  factions  which  arofe  from, 
the  want  of  a  prefiding  influence.  Rome  abandoned 
her  liberties  in  defpair,  after  the  moft  fang  umar  v 
contefts  ever  known  in  the  world.  Holland,  vhich 
was  much  more  adapted  by  its  fize  than  Ireland  for 
a  Republic,  has  fubfided  into  an  ariftocracy,  or 
lather  into  a  limited  monarchy.     Inequality  of 
condition  is  inevitable  in  fociety,  and  the  con- 
trouled  pre-eminence  of  one  remedies  the  evils  ari- 
ling  from  this  inequality.    From  all  thefe  reafons, 
from  the  experience  of  other  nations,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own,  we  are  led  to  conclude  in  fa- 
vour of  a  limited  monarchy  ;  but  it  is  not  alone  ne- 
cefiary  to  have  a  king  ;  he  fhould  be  invefted  with 
power  and  influence  fufrkient  to  keep  him  fo.  The 
ufe  and  advantage  of  the  Peerage  follow  necefTa- 
rily.  In  truth,  although  writers  have  ufualiy  treated 
the  anecdote  as  ridiculous,  there  appears  wifdotn 
in  the  conduct  of  that  barbarous  prince,  who 
laughed  when  he  underftood  that  Vrenice  had  no 
fupreme  magiftrate.    Call  it  King,  Conful,  Prefi- 
dent,  or  Executive  Council,  power  rnuft  refide 
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fomewhere.  The  fupporters  of  limited  monarchy 
do  not  reafon  about  the  fad  of  creating  this  con- 
dition, but  only  about  the  neceffity  of  reftraining 
competition  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  They  contend  that 
authority  is  moft  innocent,  and  patronage  moft 
ufeful  in  the  hands  of  a  controuled  fovereigm  The 
general  order  maintained  when  the  late  King  of 
France  attempted  to  efcape,  has  been  quoted  to 
prove  the  ufeleffnefs  of  Sovereigns.*  But  at  that 
time  there  could  not  have  been  formed  any  intrigue 
to  fupplant  him. 

Difcourfing  of  influence,  I  would  not  be  under- 
ftood  to  imply  approbation  of  indefinite  means  of 
corruption.  If  it  be  eflential  for  the  common  good 
that  one  (hall  prefide  over  many,  fome  motive  of 
"attachment  or  fubmiflion  muft  be  provided.  No 
man  can  deny  the  neceffity  of  fubordination,  but 
each  will  defire  to  be  the  fuperior.  The  public 
repofe  requires,  that  this  competition  be  quelled, 
and  the  fenfe  of  danger  or  of  intereft  are  alone  com- 
petent toeffecT:  that  purpofe.  Defpotifms  and  Demo- 
cracies employ  the  axe,  the  milder  fvvay  of  limited 
monarchy  renders  it  the  fubject's  intereft  to  be  ame- 
nable. Oppofing  an  infurmountable  barrier  to  ex- 
travagant ambition,  it  fuffers  eminent  endowments 
to  thrive  under  its  fhade,  extracts  from  genius  the 
pernicious  qualities,  and  leaves  for  the  ule  of  man- 
kind thofe  only  which  are  falutary.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  perfons  who  are  called  on  to  aEfc  in 
public  life,  fhould  feel  that  in  confequence  either  of 
their  hopes  or  enjoyments,  they  are  embarked  in 
the  fame  bottom  with  the  Sovereign  ;  thus  much 
of  that  waywardnefs  is  fubdued,  which  the  defire  of 
popularity  often  produces ;  they  become  counfei 
lor  the  prerogative,  and  are  interefted  to  exert  in 
its  defence  all  their  addrefs  and  ingenuity.  There 
is  little  apprehenfion  that  their  fcope  of  indulgence 

*  By  Joel  Bariotv,  Efq.  and  others. 
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will  be  too  extenfive  ;  the  crown  would  then  be  ren- 
dered independent  of  themfelves,  and  even  the 
man  mod  callous  to  Ihariie,  and  infenfible  to  duty 
and  affection,  will  helitate  when  he  is  to  fubfcribd 
the  death  warrant  of  his  own  importance. 

We  have  a  King,  with  the  £juiet,  the  order,  the 
energy  attendant  on  that  fpecies  of  government ; 
Kings,  in  the  primitive  ftate,  were  the  fathers  of 
their  people,  but  like  other  men,  they  are  difpo- 
fed  to  incroach,  they  are  liable  tp  affume  jnfenfibly 
the  character  of  elder  brothers.  It  is  neceffary  to  ufe 
precautions  with  regard  to  them.  Weeftablifh  Parlia- 
ment,, a  council  in  which  the  acts  of  the  executive 
magiftrate  are  publicly  canvaffed.  If  there  were  in 
Parliament,  but  three  men,  bold  enough  to  invefti- 
gate  the  affairs  of  ttate,  they  controul  the  minifter, 
erTentially;  they  eftablifti  over  him  the  cenforflhip  of 
public  opinion.  But  fortunately  we  are  certain,  that 
he  will  always  have  many  accufers,  and  thefe  the 
keeneft  and  mod:  vigilant.  In  a  numerous  affem- 
bly  all  cannot  be  gratified  ;  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
difcontenred  to  deted  the  errors  of  thofe  whom  they 
defire  t6  fupplant ;  the  one  purfues  the  conduct  of 
minifters,  with  the  lynx-eyed  vigilance  of  expecta- 
tion, the  tenacity  of  porTeflion  prompts  the  others 
to  uphold  him.  Between  both,  the  people  are 
ferved,  they  are  fecured  from  incroachment,  the 
expenditure  of  their  money  is  watched  and  limited. 
This  is  the  fyftem  of  rival  interefts  controlling  each; 
the  other,  which  of  late  it  has  been  ufual  to  con- 
demn, but  which  I  adhere  to,  not  perceiving  any 
better  way  to  govern  men,  than  by  their  common 
and  natural  propenfities;  becaufe  in  England  where 
the  pafirons  have  fcope  to  play,  they  do  fo  inno- 
cently, indeed  advantaoeoufly ;  and  becaufe  iri 
France,  where  it  was  endeavoured  that  they  fhould 
too  clofely  be  circumfcribed  and  pent  up,  after 
many  convulfive  (hocks,  they  burn:  at  length  in 
a  ruinous   explofion.    And  here  I  reluctantly 
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diffent  from  my  friend,  whofe  brilliant  defence 
of  the  firft  trench  Revolution  has  procured  the 
applaufe  of  Europe.  Mr.  Mackintofh  <c  tranf- 
]ating  the  queftion  into  familiar  language/'  afks, 
Sl  whether  the  vigilance  of  the  mafter,  or  fquab- 
"  bles  of  the  fervants,  be  the  bed  fecurity  for 
u  faithful  fervice  ?"  If  the  mailer  be  not  in  a  con- 
dition immediately  to  infpect  his  own  affairs,  he 
cannot  be  better  fecured  than  by  the  diverfity  'of 
interefts  among  thofe  whom  he  mult  confide  in. 
And  I  infill  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  people  to  pay 
in  taxes,  foniething  more  than  what  is  neceflary, 
'than  to  have  the  c6untry  difturbed,  and  public  iri- 
duftry  interrupted  by  very  tumultuous  arid  very  fre- 
quently recurring  ele&ions.  But  I  only  criminate 
the  excefs,  that  there  fliould  be  fome,  and  thefe 
v$ry  popular,  is  rteceffary,  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  infpecting  fpirit  of'the  people,  and  to  preferve 
the  great  efientials  of  freedom  from  violation  ; 
thefe  are  the  equal  diftribution  of  juftice,  (the  only 
ufeful  or  rational  equality;)  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  trial  by  jury ;  the  perfect  freedom  of  perfon 
and  property. 

The  exarhple  of  America,  and  the  fmall  expence 
of  the  Republican  fyftem,  are  the  principal  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Paine  and  his  adherents.  There  are 
forhe  expences  inevitable;  there  are  others,  matters 
merely  of  patronage,  which  are  expedient  or  even 
falutary.  Thefe  are  interwoven  with  our  free  Mo- 
narchical Conftitution,  are  neceflary  to  give  the 
Monarch  an  intereft  in  the  Government,  and,  in- 
deed, are  almoft  the  only  price  we  pay  for  his  in- 
terference ;  all  who  endeavour  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pences of  the  flate  very  low,  are,  many  perhaps  • 
unknown  to  themfelves,  the  advocates  of  a  Re- 
public; forfuchinfacl,  and  in  inconvenience  the  Go- 
vernment will  be,  if  the  Crown  be  eflentially  enfee- 
bled, and  if  public  men  confider  popular  favour  their 
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fole  reward  and  object.  Many  occurrences  arife  in 
public  life,  in  which  that  man  is  incompetent  to 
act  with  firrnnefs  and  discretion,  whofe  actions  muft 
vary  with  the  breath  of  popularity*  The  people, 
it  is  true,  feldom  judges  ultimately  wrong,  but  as 
feldom  are  its  firft  impreflions  rights  or  proceed- 
ings grounded  on  them  judicious.  In  the  general 
collections  of  men,  the  mod  fenfible  are  the  moft 
acquiefcing  ;  the  intemperate  moft  forward  ;  the 
current  of  applaufe  ufually  wafts  the  vehement  to 
the  goal,  and  confers  the  prize  of  momentary  efti- 
mation  on  the  wildeft  and  fierceft,  or  as  they  are 
termed,  the  boldeit  meafures.  He  who  lags  to  re- 
flect, or  folicits  breathing  time,  is  joftled  from  the 
courfe  without  retrofpect  to  the  merit  of  paft,  or 
attention  to  the  means  of  future  fervice.  This  is  a 
tolerably  accurate  reprefentation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  France,  it  is  that  which  ever  has,  and 
ever  will  take  place  where  the  diverfified  gradations 
of  influence  are  abrogated.  Woe  to  him,  who 
committing  himfelf  to  that  boifterous  and  uncertain 
element,  the  Many,  is  obliged  to  vary  with  its  fluc- 
tuations, and  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  all 
its  inconfiftent  viciffitudes.  Woe  to  the  country  in 
which  fuch  men,  and  fuch  views  prevail  !  What 
heavier  malediction  could  be  impofed  upon  any 
land,  than  that  its  rank  and  talents  mould,  preca- 
rious in  fituation,  be  rendered  defperate  in  prin- 
ciple ?  If  genius  be'  neceffitated  to  feek  eftimation, 
by  goading  the  public  mind,  by  ftimulating  its  ap- 
petites, and  miniftering  to  its  caprices,  there  are 
men  the  molt  praife-worthy,  who  will  abandon  the 
career ;  but  there  are  others  who  will  therefore  toil 
in  it  with  redoubled  affiduity.  The  Crown  and  the 
Peerage,  prerogative  and  pre-eminence,  both  ex- 
pofed  by  their  very  nature  to  jealoufy,  and  yet 
more  invidious,  when  a  certain  degree  of  influence 
does  not  protect  them,  would  fink  in  the  unequal 
conteft  with  antagonifts  fo  formidable ;  better  at 
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once  bluntly  abolifh  Royalty,  and  endeavouring  to 
fettle  the  country  under  a  new  form,  fparc  the  con- 
vulfive  agonies  of  expiring  Prerogative.  Better 
crufli  the  venerable  fyftem  in  its  Palace,  than  ex- 
pofe  its  debility  to  public  derifion  j  like  decrepid 
Priam,  leaning  on  the  altar,  aiming  the  dart,  ta 
which  his  feeble  arm  cannot  give  force,  a  victim  de- 
voted to  the  fword  of  the  firft  pitilefs  afTailant. 

To  taxes,  as  to  all  things  elfe,  there  muft  be  limits  -% 
but  taxation,  in  itfelf,  may  not  alone  be  allowable,, 
it  may  be  necefiary  -3  in  a.  populous  country,  when 
the  neceflaries  of  life  are  remarkably  cheap,  the  in- 
habitants are  by  the  facility  of  fupplying  their  wants,, 
rendered  idle  and  diffipated;  when  the  labour  of 
three  days  may  obtain  the  fuftenance  of  feven,  a 
man  will  continue  during  the  remaining,  four  inac- 
tive. This  cuts  double,  both  againft  himfelf  and 
againft  Society.  He  acquires  a  bad  habit  du- 
ring his  indolence.  He  is  perhaps  engaged  in  de-. 
bauch.  He  returns  reluctantly  to  his  employment^ 
and  at  length  becomes  depraved  entirely.  Rent  is 
a  kind  of  a,  tax;  in  feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
rents  have  beer*  tripled,  nay,  quadrupled  within 
forty  years  paft.  And  this  was  not  fo  much  the  ef- 
fect, as  the  caufe  of  national  profperity  s  for  the 
great  wealth  of  a  country  may  frequently  lie  dor- 
mant, if  the  inhabitants  refiding  liftlefly  upon  the 
furface,  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  investigate  its 
refources.  Before  the  above-mentioned  period,  when 
rent  was  very  low,  and  other  taxes  little  known, 
half  the  year  was  lavilhed  in  caroufing.  But  fo 
foon  as  labour  became  compulfory,  fortunes  have 
been  raifed  both  for  the  tenantry  and  landlords,  and 
the  civilization  of  the  country  has  advanced  mate- 
rially. It  cannot  be  laid,  that  any  clais  of  men,  or 
branch  of  manufacture  Janguifhes  in  this  country 
under  national  imports.  Thefe  fall  on  the  fuper- 
fluities,  not  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  a  reduction  of 
them  would  not  augment  the  poor  man's  comfort, 
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but  the  confumption  of  the  opulent,  and  this  ex- 
traordinary confumption  would  not  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  for  the  objects  on  which  it  would  fall 
are  foreign  produce.  I  enter  into  this  detail, 
not  as  defending  local  impofitions,  which  are 
frequently  exorbitant  and  ufekfs ;  not  as  juftify- 
ing  any  particular  degree  or  arrangement ;  but 
in  fome  attempts  made  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  before  the  fitting  of  Parliament, 
it  has  been  very  boldly  advanced,  that  taxes 
would  be  removed  of  courfe,  if  the  manner  of 
electing  members  of  Parliament  were  altered ;  it  is 
therefore  necefiary  to  enforce  a  truth,  that  taxes  and 
civil  fociety  are  mutually  neceiTary  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  former  make  none,  or  at  lead  a  fmall 
part  of  the  grievances  of  the  Irifh  peafantry.  Con- 
fuming  little  of  what  is  liable  to  taxes,  they  pay  in- 
directly fcarce  any  contribution  and  it  has  been 
announced,  that  they  are  to  be  relieved  from  the 
hearth  money,  the  only  direct  tax  paid  by  them ; 
there  are  few  public  regulations  to  which  the  feeling 
mind  will  more  readily  offer  the  tribute  of  applaufe, 
than  to  the  abrogation  of  that  paltry  fubtractioa 
from  mifery,  little  to  the  ftate,  and  much  to  the 
wretch  who  yields  it. 

To  any  perfon  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
trail: the  diftricts  of  Ireland  inhabited  by  Protef- 
tants,  with  thofe  in  which  a  Catholic  peafantry  is 
mod  prevalent,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  all  ex- 
iting evils  may  be  referred  to  the  direct  or  indirect 
operation  of  the  Catholic  exclufion.  I  impute  not 
any  thing  to  the  national  character,  nor  do  I  im- 
peach individuals,  but  I  apply  to  Ireland  a  general 
remark,  which  may  be  found  in  every  political  wri- 
ter when  the  gentry  feel  not  any  neceffity  to  court 
the  favour  of  their  inferiors,  they  are  deficient  in  « 
offices  of  protection  and  tendernefs,  Without  un- 
dertaking to  point  out  the  man,  or  the  body  of  men 
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who  have  been  the  authors  of  fpeciftc  mifchief,  I 
affert  that  the  peafantry  has  melted  under  this  fyf- 
tem,  and  cannot  revive,  until  it  be  previoufly  abo- 
lished. To  the  univerfal  rule  there  are  estimable 
exceptions,  as  there  are  brutal  exceffes  which  pro- 
ceed beyond  it.  Under  the  fame  climate,  rather 
better  circumstanced  in  point  of  foil,  with  this  finglc 
difference  in  internal  regulation,  whilft  Ulster  has 
rifen  into  a  garden,  the  other  Provinces  have  dege- 
nerated to  defarts.  Let  us  not  hear  the  imputation  of 
natural  and  habitual  indolence;  indolence  in  the 
people  is  fymptomatic  of  a  vicious  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  as  it  never  adheres  to  the  emigrants  from 
this  ifland,  reflection  cannot  be  deceived  in  investi- 
gating the  real  caufe  of  it.  When  I  offer  this  re- 
mark to  the  learned  author  of  a  late  treatife,  who 
has  concluded  erroneoufly,  from  very  just  principles, 
it  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  a  more  elaborate  re- 
futation. I  heartily  coincide  with  him  on  the  fub- 
je&  of  virtual  reprefentation,  but  the  Catholics  are 
not  reprefented  virtually.  The  very  statutes  they 
complain  of  prove  it.  The  privilege  of  voting  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  when  no  law  can  be  enacted* 
from  the  operation  of  which  the  legiflator  may  with- 
draw himfelf.  But  the  designation,  Roman  Catho- 
tholic,  not  only  may,  but  has  been  ufed  as  a  par- 
tial defcription,  and  regulations  framed  under  it, 
which  do  not  affect  the  lawgivers  ;  in  this  cafe,  ac- 
cording to  every  rational  rule  of  virtual  reprefenta- 
tion, Catholics  either  ought  to  fit  in  Parliament,  or 
to  enjoy  over  the  lower  Houfe  the  controul  which  is 
given  by  election.  The  latter  is  not,  as  Mr.  She- 
ridan thinks  it,  power  ;  it  is  protection.  Not  the. 
gratification  of  ambition  or  vanity,  but  effential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  kingdom ;  whilst  the  boroughs  are  pre- 
served even  under  any  variations  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, the  right  of  voting  for  reprefentatives  conce- 
ded to  the  Catholics,  can  affect  them  as  individuals 
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only,  not  as  i  body.  It  never  can  exalt  the  fed: 
into  rivalfhip  with  the  eftablifliment.  When  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  considered  mere  minutely  his  project 
of  a  feparate  Reprefcntation,  he  will  find  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  it  needleis  ;  inftead  of  confolidaiing  us  into 
one  nation,  it  would  create  an  eternal  barrier  of  fe-r 
paration.  But  let  the  Catholics  be  mixed  in  the 
mafs  of  conftituents,  and  in  the  general  occupations 
of  the  country.  The  bounties  on  tillage  have  ad- 
vanced the  profperity  of  Ireland,  this  bounty  on  the 
growth  of  man  will  complete  it.  Four  words  will 
mark  the  feries.  of  caufe  and  effect;.  Protection* 
Comfort,  Population,  Manufacture. 

We  are,  indeed,,  peculiarly  well  circumstanced  in 
Ireland.  We  have  the  advantages  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, without  incurring  any  thing  near  the  degree 
of  expeuce,  which  in  other  countries  is  annexed  to, 
the  maintenance  of  Royalty.  This  is  the  fair  man- 
ner of  confidering  our  fituation ;  it  ought  to  be 
contrasted  with  thofe  neighbouring  nations  whpfe 
itate  of  fociety  requires  a  monarchical  constitution* 
With  Great  Britain,  with  Spain,  or  even  with 
lefs  extenfive  realms,  Portugal  and  the  northern, 
kingdoms.  Not  alone  what  we  pay  mould  be  taken 
fam  fhe  eftimate,  but  what  we  enjoy.  For  in- 
fiance,  a  frugal  Defpot  may  contrive  to  impofeupon 
his  Subjects  a  fum,  not  by  one  half  equal  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  our  Government.  We  may  neverthelefs 
be  ten-fold  more  rich  and  thriving  than  his  Subjects  y 
and  if  the  option  were  offered,  we  mould  prefer  to  in- 
creafe  our  taxes  considerably,  rather  than,  exchange 
conditions,  Defpotifm  is  fo  much  lefs  complex  than, 
limited  monarchy,  that  if  any  attention  be  given  to  ex- 
penditure in  a.  State  of  the  former  defcription,  the  peo- 
ple may  be  directly  lefs  burthened,  but  will  be  op- 
preffed  a  vaSt  deal  more  indirectly.  Although  thefe 
governments  do  not  exact:,  they  defolate.  There 
are  many  things,  which  it  is  better  to  pay  for;,  than 
to  want,  and  which  even  calculated  upon  a  plan  of 
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€economy>  we  may  afford  to  purchafe  highly.  Of 
this  nature,  as  contrafted  with  the  furroundhg 
Monarchies,  is  Liberty.  Of  this  nature,  as  con- 
trafted with  America*  is  our  limited  royalty,  a 
condition  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety  inevitable, 
I  repeat  it  again,  no  comparifon  is  fair,  which  does 
not  include  the  entire  cafe  of  both  parties.  If  our 
Government  even  were  vaftly  more  expenfive  than 
that  of  America,  both  our  means  and  our  necef- 
fities  are  greater.  The  excefs  would  be  no  caufe  of 
wonder,  the  reverfe  is  matter  of  congratulation.  A 
man,  fix  feet  tall,  would  be  confidered  unreafonable 
if  he  mould  repine,  that  his  clothes  coft  more  than 
thofe  of  a  pigmy.  The  public  roads  *  of  this  country 
are  kept  at  a  very  great  expence,  much  higher,  I 
apprehend,  than  neceflary ;  even  fo,  it  is  lefs 
hurtful  to  preferve,  than  to  neglect  them,  and 
better  to  pay  for  the  fervice,  than  that  the  labou- 
rers mould,  as  in  France,  be  compelled  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  public  officers,  to  repair  the  highways, 
indifcriminately  in  the  feafons,  in  which  labour  is 
mod  pernicious  to  health,  or  moft  precious  to  the 
individual.  A  farmer  cafting  his  eye  over  the  public 
diuburfements  of  old  France  might  exclaim,  happy 
country  !  not  a  fingle  item  for  that  charge  which 
prerTes  upon  us  fo  heavily  ;  but  he  would  be  readily 
undeceived.  That  perfonal  attendance  to  keep 
up  the  roads  which  the  French  were  not  permit- 
ted to  commute,  was  the  moft  oppreflive  grievance 
in  the  country.  It  appears  at  firPc  view  tolerably 
evident,  that  the  inhabitants  cf  every  diftrict  can 
protect  and  keep  it  quiet ;  and  many  cenfure  as  an 
impofition,  the  hiring  men  to  difcharge  this  duty. 
On  a  fecond  glance,  the  aiTociations  which  muft 
be  formed  for  the  purpofe,  will  appear  to  be  at- 
tended with  charges  more  extravagant.    Th^y  oc- 

*  A  great  part  of  the  public  roads  in  Ireland  are  kept  in  re- 
pair by  county  cefies. 
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cafiori  expenfive  meetings,  divert  the  people  frorri 
bufmefs,  and  promote  idlenefs ;  if  the  men  whofe 
time  is  valuable,  were  to  fubfcribe  to  a  fund,  the 
incidental  expences  of  aflembling  frequently,  it 
would  appear  that  they  might  make  a  clear  profit  of 
the  value  of  their  time,  and  that  of  the  perfonsthey 
employ  g  and  all  the  idlers  of  the  country  might  be 
kept  under  difcipline,   for  the  mere  charges  of 
public  meetings.    A  cutler  who  proceeded  on  a 
plan  of  faving,  to  make  a  pair  of  boots,  would  find 
himfelf  in  the  end  a  confiderable  lofer,  for  by  at- 
tending to  the  trade  at  which  he  was  expert,  he 
might  have  amafled  during  that  period  infinitely 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  ceconomy.    Civil  fo- 
ciety,  like  the  animal  frame,  is  a  complicated  fyf- 
tem  of  mutual  relations  and  dependence.    He  muft 
caft  an  eye  over  the  entire  mafs,  who  defires  to 
correct  a  part  of  it.    It  is  not  enough  fingly  to  con- 
lider  Ireland  a  country  fubject  to  a  monarch,  or 
connected  with  the  filler  kingdom,  or  a  candidate 
for  trade  and  manufacture,  or  regulated  by  a  Re- 
prefcntative,  or  fwayed  by  an  Ariftocratic  body, 
the  entire  controuled  by  the  fuperintendance  of  an 
intelligent  people ;  all  thefe  parts  mult  be  regarded 
as  contributing  to  conltitute  one  great  whole,  and 
where  any  member  of  the  integrant  is  reprehen- 
fible,  it  ought  to  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
remainder.    Affociated  in  confederation  with  ano- 
ther great  kingdom,   Ireland  enjoys  advantages 
which  fhe  could  not  in  her  ifolated  condicion  pre- 
tend to.    Whoever  eftimates  the  necefiaries  with 
which  a  commercial  ftate  muft  be  provided,  will 
perceive  that  if  the  connection  were  diflblved,  or 
if  we  adhered  fo  loofely  to  England,  that  (he  fhould 
learn  to  confider  us  a  feparate  nation,  the  expence 
of  a  diftinct  Government  would  amount  to  much 
more  than  our  prefent  Revenue.    As  the  Crown  is 
the  great  bond  of  union  between  the  filter  nations, 
the  meafures  which  tend  to  dimsnilh  its  influence, 
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mould  not  be  entertained  without  caution  and  de- 
licacy, for  the  adhefion  of  the  Empire  gives  way 
as  the  royal  authority  is  enfeebled. 

It  is  a  queftion,  whether  America  has  gained, 
but  beyond  difpute,  the  mother  country  has  not 
fuffered,  by  the  feparation  of  the  Colonies.*  If 
the  United  States,  like  Ireland,  were  only  to  de- 
rive a  new  form  of  internal  Government  from  the 
rupture,  without  doubt  they  would  have  been  con* 
rlderable  lofers.  The  mother  country  was  at  the 
entire  expence  of  protection,  and  never  was  any 
Government  fo  frugal.  The  truth  is,  the  civil  war 
in  America,  and  the  confequent  diflblution  of  the 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  proceeded  from  the 
prevalence  in  the  Colonies  of  that  Republican  fpi- 
rit,  and  Republican  Conftitution,  which  many  de- 
fire  at  this  day  to  introduce  in  Ireland.  The  firft 
emigrants  were  permitted  to  organife  themfelves 
on  a  plan  fo  very  democratic,  that  the  King  in 
many  provinces  was  only  titular,  and  had  lefs 
weight  than  the  Prefident  at  prefent.  The  Colo- 
nies were  in  reality  commonwealths  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  and  the  removal  of  the  royal 
authority  was  occafioned  by  circumftances  ftmiiar 

*  Mr.  Paine,  Whofe  eftimate  is  more  likely  to  be  under  the 
truth  than  to  exceed  it,  rates  the  taxes  of  America  at  $s»  per  head. 
I  underftand,  that  the  public  revenue  of  Ireland  amounts  to 
about  £.  1,4.00,000  fterling  annually,  and  the  population 
to  near  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Thus  the  Irishman  does 
not  contribute  fo  much  as  the  American  :  but,  conlidered  in 
another  light,  he  pays  not  above  one  half ;  5s.  in  that  country, 
will  purchafe  as  much  of  any  commodity,  and  is  therefore 
equal  to  10s.  in  Ireland.  The  true  manner  of  deriving  infor- 
mation from  a  comparifon  with  America,  is  by  collating  theex- 
pences  of  the  prefent  Independent  Government  of  America, 
with  thofe  incurred  when  (lie  was  allied  to  Great  Britain.  We 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  entire  expence  of  the 
American  Colony  Government  before  the  war,  was  no  more 
than  .64,700  per  annum.  Speaking  of  the  little  detriment 
England  luitained  by  the  lofs  of  America,  I  mult  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  include  the  expence  of  the  laft  war. 
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to  thofe  which  fab  verted  the  labours  of  the  French 
conftituting  affembly.  In  mod  Colonies,  a  num- 
ber of  public  officers  were  nominated  by  the 
people ;  thofe  of  whom  the  Crown  preferved  the 
appointment,  were  fent  from  England.  There 
was  of  courfe  lkt'e  to  affuage,  and  every  thing  to 
exafperate  the  afperity  men  ufually  entertain  againft 
*hat  pre-eminence  in  which  they  do  not  participate. 
The  Americans  procured  what  we  enjoy,  trade  and 
domeftic  taxation  ;  on  the  fkle  of  protection  and 
oeconomy,  they  loft  confiderably.  Mr.  Paine  hav- 
ing America  conftantly  in  view,  reafons  uniformly 
wrong,  for  he  fuppofes  uniformly,  that  every  other 
country  is  in  the  fame  circumftances.  Six  words  re- 
fute him  completely,  There  is  no  mob  in  America. 
There  are  yet  in  that  country  but  two  claries,  thofe 
which  correfpond  to  the  middle  gentry,  and  to-  the 
yeomanry  of  England.  The  population  of  the 
States  not  affording  fucli  a  number  of  hands,  that 
fome  find  it  neceflary  tominifter  to  the  indolence 
of  others,  every  man  is  occupied,  and  there  is  not 
leifure  for  the  (peculations  or  the  contentious  paf-* 
lions  which  diftracl  Europe.  Thus  the  cafualty  of 
the  moment  renders  America  the  moft  eafily  go- 
verned country,  and  guarantees  her  from  the  im- 
perfections of  Republicaniim.  She  has  few  fuf- 
fici'ently  idle  to  purfue  ambition,  fufficiently  rich 
to  bribe,  or  poor  to  be  corrupted.  But  the  feries 
of  caufe  and  effect  which  lead  to  the  diffolution  of 
the  American  Democracy,  or  at  leafl:  to  aker  it 
materially,  may  be  eafily  traced  by  any  man  of 
difcernment. 

They  delude  egregioully,  who  reprefent^  and 
they  err  egregioufly  who  believe,  that  the  Confhtu- 
rution  of  America  is  formed  after  the  models  upont- 
which  we  have  been  defired  to  correct  our  Govern- 
ment. The  internal  regulations  of  the  refpective 
States,  and  of  the  entire  confederation,  are  in  every 
performs  hands ;  whoever  will  look  into  them,  mult 
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admit,  that  they  are  founded,  not  on  the  rights  of 
man,  but  on  the  accommodations  of  focial  life.  The 
entire  fyftem  labours  to  palliate,   what  it  cannot 
remedy,  the  mifchiefs  of  Democracy.    So  clofely 
have  the  legiflators  of  the  new  world  adhered  to  the 
Bricifh  fyftem,  that  the  omiffion  of  the  King's  name 
in  public  acts  is  the  only  difference  difcemible. 
The  American  Prelident,  whilft  in  office,  is  a  li- 
mited monarch;  the  American  Senate  a  temporary 
Peerage.    The  latter  are  not  (tiled  My  Lords,  and 
the  addrefs  of  the  former  to  the  Aflembly  is, 
"  Fellow  Citizens."    Then  one  diftinction  only  re- 
mains between  our  fltuation  and  that  of  America  ; 
there  the  Supreme  Executive  Magistrate  is  named 
by  popular  choice ;  we  are  aware,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  country,  every  election  would 
produce  a  civil  war,  or  a  ftate  of  tumult  nearly  as 
deftructive ;  that  in  the  intermediate  periods,  the 
Government  would  be  feeble,  jrrefolute,  and  un- 
certain ;  the  country  a  fcene  of  acrimony  and  cabal, 
revenge,  and  retaliation ;  public  profperity  at  a 
ftand,  and  private  happinefs  poifoned.    But  it  is 
farther  worthy  of  remark,  that  fuch  is  the  palpable 
excellence  of  our  inftitutions,  that  they  were  clofely 
followed  by  a  nation  not  favourably  difpofed  to- 
wards the  country  it  copied  ;  a  nation  which  was 
perfectly  free  to  chufe,  and  which  did  chufe  after 
the  moft  full  deliberation. 

I  cannot  difmifs  the  fubject  without  endeavour- 
ing to  dived  Republicanifm  of  its  toft  pretention 
to  excellence.  It  is  a  condition  not  either  of  virtue 
orx)f  juftice.  The  anecdotes  of  Roman  or  Grecian 
heroifm,  which  in  youth  imprefs  us  forcibly,  will 
be  found  on  a  comparifon  of  other  circumftances 
in  the  age,  to  have  taken  place  when  the  actors 
were  not  fo  much  refined  as  the  Indian  Americans 
at  prefent.  The  moft  bloody  war  undertaken 
by  Sparta,  was  alfo  the  moft  unjuft.  It  was  to 
fcreen  from  punifhment  a  member  of  its  own  ftate, 
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who  had  defrauded  and  murdered  a  citizen  of 
Meffene.  The  Roman  hiftory  prefents  at  every 
inffant  atrocious  ads  of  tyranny  and  abufe  of  power, 
in  die  treatment  of  flaves,  allies,  or  provincials. 
The  recital  uniformly  concludes  with  the  picture  of 
fplendid  impunity.  The  Patrician  Government  of 
Rome  was  very  defective,  but  yet  was  better  than 
the  popular  Conftitution  which  fucceeded  to  it. 
Whilft  the  former  continued,  the  blood  of  a  ci- 
tizen was  never  fhed  in  Rome ;  from  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi,  when  firft  (he  witneffed  the  mutual 
aifaffination  of  her  children,  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic,  Rome  was  a  fcene  of  contention  and 
carnage. 

There  can  be  very  little  of  Republican  defign  in 
Ireland  ;  the  wretched  fpeculations  which  involved 
France  in  calamity,  can  have  few  admirers.  There 
is  great  internal  evidence  to  reconcile  this  nation  to 
the  monarchical  fyftem  ;  in  corroboration  of  an- 
cient habits,  there  are  ftrong  motives  of  perfonal 
affection  to  the  King,  which  fhould  at  prefent  at- 
tach to  it  a  conliderable  party.  We  have  nothing 
to  dread  from  direct  Republicans;  but  fomething 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  error  of  thofe,  who, 
purfuing  meafures  which  render  the  prerogative  too 
feeble,  would  precipitate  themfelves  finally,  per- 
haps imperceptibly,  into  that  inconvenient,  that 
boiftercus  form  of  government.  It  may  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  call  the  attention  of  fuch  perfons,*  from  the 
immediate,  to  the  incidental  effect  of  their  proceed- 
ings. It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  general  terms,  fome  fpgeinc  plan  ought 
to  be  propoied,  which  the  mind  mould  reft  on.  A 
change  in  the  representation  may  be  the  greateft 

*  It  may  be  neceflary  to  notice  here,  which  I  before  ca* 
fually  omitted,  that  my  remarks  on  the  formation  of  Convem? 
tions  cannot  include  the  late  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Com . 
mittee,  which  from  fome  cirenmftances  <?f  refenibJance  has  re. 
tewed  that  appellation.. 
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poffible  good,  it  may  be  alfo  the  greatefl  pofliblc 
evil.  By  diminifhing  in  an  extreme  degree  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  it  may  convert  the  country 
into  a  Republic  ;  by  narrowing  too  much  the  re- 
prefentative  body,  an  inlolent  Ariftocracy  may  be 
eftablifhed  in  every  diftrict.  The  monied  intereft, 
which  is  rifing  rapidly  in  Ireland,  may  be  deprived 
of  all  weight  whatever.  If  the  reprefentation  be 
very  popular,  and  the  elections  be  frequent  and 
tumultuous,  neither  trade  nor  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on,  and  the  people  will  become  like  that  of 
ancient  Rome,  idle,  feditious,  expecting  its  fup- 
port  from  the  bounty  of  candidates,  until  at  length, 
like  that  Republic,  the  opulent  difgufted,  and  the 
necefiitous  overwhelmed  in  corruption,  a  fyftem  of 
vexatious  freedom  will  be  abandoned  entirely. 
The  project:  of  the  French  Conftitution  failed  in 
fome  meafure,  becaufe  the  original  legillators  did 
not  make  fufficient  allowance  for  the  paffions,  which 
operate  in  an  advanced  ftate  of  fociety;  they  might 
alfo  have  erred  on  the  contrary  extreme,  and  have 
left  the  fcope  for  influence  too  extenlive.  The 
people  are  difpofed  to  confider  with  great,  and  fre- 
quently with  well-founded  jealoufy,  thofe  who  are 
elevated  to  authority  ;  yet  unlefs  popular  favour 
lead  to  the  gratification  of  liberal  ambition,  no 
man  of  eminent  endowments  will  ever  be  folicitous 
to  attain  it,  and  the  court  will  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  talents  and  literature  of  the  nation.  If  peribns 
of  high  birtl)  and  fortune  are  pinched  too  clofely  by 
democratic  manners  and  regulations,  they  will  take 
refuge  with  the  fupreme  power,  and  incline  with 
all  their  influence  to  the  fupport  of  abfolute  autho- 
rity. Men  educated  with  a  certainty  of  pofTeffing 
hereditary  affluence,  are  feldom  thofe  who  fufFer 
their  talents  mod  completely  to  expand,  and  their 
understandings  to  attain  the  extreme  of  cultivation. 
Men  of  talents  are  necefTary  for  the  management  of 
popular  aflemblies,  they  are  the  fafeguard  of  the 
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people,  but  in  general  they  cannot  procure  admif- 
fion  into  Parliament,  unlefs  under  the  patronage  of 
influence.  This  formidable  order,  which  never 
works  in  vain  upon  the  public  mind,  will  be  the 
foe,  when  it  is  not  the  auxiliary  of  liberty ;  no  de^ 
vices  will  exclude  it  from  public  bufinefe,  and  if 
the  men  of  rank  ancl  men  of  talents  are  compelled 
to  join  the  court  in  a  confpiracy  agaioft  freedom, 
no  fyftem  of  democracy  will  be  able  to  withftand 
the  coalition.  All  thefe  difcordant  views  and  in* 
terefts  are  to  be  compared  and  adjufted,  before  our 
reprefentation  be  amended.  The  improvement  of 
our  Conftitution  furnithes,  without  doubt,  excel- 
lent room  for  fpecnlation.  But  it  is  a  matter  not 
to  be  eafily  decided,  and  may  be  preffed  impro- 
vidently  and  prematurely.  It  does  not  appear 
that  when  a  grievance  really  exifts,  and  is  per- 
ceived, any  one  time  can  be  more  proper  to  urge 
the  confederation  than  another.  The  defign  of  a 
party  may  have  feafons  of  convenience  ;  but  the 
grievance  of  a  people  ferioufly  felt  by  the  fober  par; 
of  ir,  will  ever  create  its  own  opportunity  of  redrefs. 
No  government  can  conteft  with  its  fubje&s  a  mat- 
ter of  regulation  fufficiently  important  to  be  ftrenu- 
oufly  urged,  and  on  which  the  utility  of  conceffion 
is  acknowledged  univerfally. 

On  this  kibjecl:  it  is  moil  eafy  to  determine  what 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  remove.  The  project 
of  abolishing  forty  (billing  freeholders,  which  in  the 
crowd  of  current  fehemes  has  been  of  late  hinted, 
appears  exceptionable.  The  ad  million  of  all  per- 
forms indifcriminately  to  the  exercife  of  political 
power,  miitl  neceffarily  produce  t^e  fubverfion  of 
fjCRty.*  For  fla  icily  fpeaking,  fociety  is  the  com- 
bination 

*  I  have  here  again  to  encounter  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
having  honoured  me  with  the  epithets  of  "  fenfible  and  mode- 
sate,"  proceeds  by  mean*  of  a  limple  procefs,  cutting  a  fen- 
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b\ Nation  of  thofe  who  have,  againft  thofe  who  havz 
not.  But  it  is  extremely  expedient  that  fomc,  not 
too  many,  from  humble  life,  fhould  enjoy  a  privi- 
lege, which  creating  a  dependence  of  their  fupe- 
riors,  may  communicate  a  nrmnefs  of  character  to 
the  one,  and  foften  in  the  others  the  arrogance  of 
profperity.  Moreover,  in  manufacturing  diftricts, 
and  fuch  I  hope  every  county  in  Ireland  will  'ere 
long  be,  the  forty  milling  freeholders  are  con- 
nected with  the  trading,  and  counterbalance  the 
more  opulent  farmers  who  are  influenced  by  the 
landed  intereft.   And  I  apprehend  that  thofe  in  the 

ience  in  the  middle,  to  make  me  deliver  doctrines  the  reverfe 
of  my  own  opinions*  and  of  which  the  author  ought  to  be 
held  mad  and  intemperate.  From  that  period  at  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  give  to  the  public  mind  the  firfl  im- 
pulfe  on  the  Catholic  bufinefs  *  to  the  prefent  hour,  which 
juftifies  and  crowns  my  expectation,  I  have  argued  the  ques- 
tion more  extenfively  than  moft  perfons  out  of  Parliament ; 
in  the  different  effays  that  bear  my  name,  and  in  the  pa- 
pers, which  I  prepared  at  the  requeft  cf  public  bodies,  and 
which'  were  adopted  by  them,  the  elective  franchife  has  never 
been  reprefented — as  the  general  right  of  man,  but  as  a 
privilege  growing  out  of  the  conftitution ;  and  the  unquali- 
fied exclufion  of  all  the  Catholics,  not  as  a  Hate  of  llavery, 
a  rant  of  political  pedantry,  which  I  reject,  but  as  a  very 
inconvenient  lituation,  fevere  to  the  parties  deprived,  uie* 
lefs,  nay,  pernicious  to  the  country  which  deprived  them.  This 
gentleman's  propofal  to  confer  civil  offices  upon  the  Catholics, 
and  referve  the  privilege  of  voting,  is,  *'  like  giving  one  rnf  • 
"  fles,  when  wanting  a  fhirt :"  he  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
without  political  influence,  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for 
obtaining  civil  employment. 

That  to  elect  members  of  Parliament  is  a  conditional  privi- 
lege, not  an  abfolute  right,  is  the  leading  affertion  of  that 
pamphlet  which  Mr.  Sheridan  favoured  with  his  notice.  From 
what  part  of  it  he  collects  occafion  to  include  me  in  the  fneer 
of  "  thefe  theories,"  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine  :  I  can  oniy- 
difcern  between  his  theories  and  mine,  a  fingle  difference,  that 
his  are  lefs  accurate.  He  has  reviewed  with  yet  more  apparent 
harlhnefs,  a  difcourfe  delivered  in  the  Catholic  Convention  ; 
the  author  of  which,  Dr.  Mc.  Neven,  a  man  of  tafle  and  erudi- 
tion, both  difplayed  in  that  performance,  merited  at  the  han4i 
of  a  fcholar,  a  lefs  coarfe  treatment, 

*  By  the  publication  of  the  Declaration,  p.  7*, 
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horth  of  Ireland,  who  hold  the  privilege  of  voting 
by  this  tenure,  would  not  be  inclined  to  forego  the 
exercife  of  it. 

In  matters  of  government,  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  human  ingenuity.  Equal  good  has  not* 
refill  ted  from  any  form,  as  from  the  patch-work 
conf  ition  which  accidentally  ardfe  in  England. 
Met h inks  at  this  inftant,  caufes  little  obferved, 
effects  tacitly  produced,  are  operating  great  reforms 
in  Ireland.  We  impute  too  much  to  the  boroughs. 
They  are  certainly  more  in  number  than  any  policy 
can  warrant.  And  the  accumulation  of  many  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  gives  more  influence  than 
perhaps  ought  to  belong  to  a  fubject.  But  the  apa- 
thy of  the  people,  and  the  converfion  of  feverai 
counties  to  dole  reprefentations,  have  been  much 
more  fatal  to  independence ;  of  thefe,  the  former 
was  an  indirect,  the  latter  a  direct  confequence  of 
the  fyftem  of  Catholic  excluflon.  In  many  coun- 
ties, a  great  proportion  of  the  men  of  property 
were  disfranchifed  under  pretext  of  religion ;  it 
naturally  enfued  that  the  elections  could  not  be 
exempt  from  influence.  In  fact,  a  multitude  of 
the  conftituent  body  became  placemen  or  expec- 
tants, and  the  reprefentative  was  obliged  to  connect 
hrmfelf  with  Adminiftration,  in  order  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  The  north  of  Ireland,  ufually  jea- 
lous of  the  Court,  attributed  its  influence  to  clofe 
corporations ;  the  Proteftants,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic counties,  voted  for  the  powerful  candidate, 
accepted  preferments,  muttered  about  freedom  and 
corruption,  voted  again  and  kept  the  fecret ;  or, 
indeed,  contributed  to  fhift  the  odium  upon  their 
neighbours.  The  moft  ufefui  and  independent 
men  who  ever  fat  in  Parliament,  would  have 
been  lott  to  their  country,  if  there  had  been  no 
other  mode  of  ad  minion  but  by  open  canvafs 
and  election.  It  is  true,  there  is  not  any  ftrict 
principle  of  juftice,  which  alligns  to  one  diftrict  a 
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right  in  preference  to  another.  But  in  Politics  we 
mull  often,  receive  "  the  expedient  "  as  conducing 
S c  to  the  right"  and  relt  content  with  remote  good 
confequences.  The  defcription  of  men,  returned 
from  Boroughs,  feems  to  be  in  fome  cafes  more 
grievous  than  the  mode  of  nomination.  The  fu- 
preme  Legifiature  of  a  trading  country  ought  to 
contain  fome  Merchants,  and  not  fo  many  Barrif* 
ters.  Gentlemen  whofe  fortunes  and  talents  are  in 
a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  may  perhaps  have  no  other 
view  than  the  public  good  ;  but  if  they  advance  a 
large  premium,  the  malignant  world  will  judge 
otherwife.  The  chiefs  of  the  bar  may  be  excufed  ; 
the  country  has  little  to  dread  from  the  effects  of 
liberal  ambition.  Such  men  cannot  benefit  them- 
felves,  without  having  firft  rendered  effential  fer- 
vice  to  the x  Community  \  and  even  in  power,  an 
enlarged  mind  will  never  diveft  itfelf  entirely  of 
opinions  favourable  to  freedom,  -nor  be  able  to 
contemn  the  public  eilimation.  The  rich  man  is 
not  formidable,  who  purchafes  a  fituation  flatter- 
ing to  his  vanity,  by  a  fum  he  can  afford  to  lofe, 
and  which  he  chufes  thus  to  diffipate.  Thefe  alone 
are  to  be  dreaded,  who  cannot  poffibly  have 
any  view,  but  the  fpeculation  of  pecuniary  barter* 
It  is  faid  that  mercantile  information  can  be  had  at 
the  bar  of  the  Houfe,  and  in  private  converfation  : 
true,  but  it  may  not  always  be  called  for ;  and 
even  when  it  is*  will  not  carry  fo  much  weight  as 
if  a  refpectable  member,  perfonally  interefted,  an- 
nounced his  fentiments.  When  Sportfmen  in  Par- 
liament can  procure  laws  for  the  protection  of  their 
dogs ;  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  might  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  not  a  little  attention.  It  is  to  be 
v/iihed ,  that  refpectableTraders  mould  be  introduced 
into  Parliament,  were  it  only  to  eradicate  that  feudal, 
barbarous  notion  *  difgraceful  to  a  civilized  people, 
which  from  late  occurrences  feems  (till  to  linger  in 
this  kingdom,  that  the  mercantile  is  lefs  honourable 
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than  other  occupations.    A  Merchant  or  cxtenfive 
Manufacturer,  as  he  gives  employment  to  a  great 
number,  is  the  mod  ufeful ;  and  as  his  purfuits  re- 
quire a  very  considerable  degree  of  understanding, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  mod  refpedted  perfons  in 
fociety.   In  the  neighbouring  Monarchies,  to  have 
excelled  in  commerce,  was  efteemed  a  good,  in 
fome  inftances  a  fufficient  caufe  for  conferring  the 
rank  of  Nobility.    In  Ireland  one  would  fuppofe 
that  to  be  engaged  in  trade  was  confidered  by  fome 
a  reafon  for  disfranchifement*    It  matters  little  how 
men  are  appointed  to  feats  in  Parliament,  provided 
they  be  eminent  and  deferving  perfons  fele&ed  from 
the  different  profeflions  of  importance*    This,  iti 
fad,  and  not  the  parcelling  the  country  into  dif- 
tricts  of  nominally  equal  importance,  is  a  fair  and 
impartial  reprefentation.    Of  all  modes  ever  devi- 
fed,  this  latter  appears  moft  exceptionable.  It 
would  veft  the  dominion  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  meie  country  Gentlemen,  to  the  eternal 
exclufion  of  the  monied  and  learned  claffes.  l( 
either  Hume  or  Montefquieu  were  at  this  day  an 
inhabitant  of  Ireland,  he  would  not  reelected  by 
a  county  in  which  he  had  not  an  eftate.    Such  is  in 
general  the  narrow  pride  and  jealoufy  of  the  landed 
intereft.    Unlefs  a  number  of  boroughs,  with  all 
their  imperfections  be  preferved,  I  do  not  difcern 
by  what  means  monied  men,  the  natural  guardians 
and  fuperintendants  of  the  rifing  profperity  of  the 
country,  can  find  accefs  to  Parliament.    Perfons  of 
very  large  Seating  property  may  not,  and  probably 
will  not  have  fo  much  perfonal  influence  as  wil4 
enable  them  to  carry  a  fingle  election.    If  they 
even  had,  the  habits  of  canvas  are  inconfiflent  with 
the  avocations  of  a  man  of  bufinefs ;  and  in  the 
intrigues  of  canvas,  a  pert  barrifter,  not  two  months 
in  the  hall,  would  be  fuperior.    Even  in  cities, 
the  trading  intereft,  although  weighty,  does  not 
predominate  in  the  elections.   The  fway  in  thefe 
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tffually  devolves  upon  the  Demagogue  in  fafhion, 
If  the  number  of  county  reprefcntatives  were  in- 
creafed, the  influence  of  men  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty would  either  ceafe  or  continue.    In  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  the  increafed  number  of  reprefentatives 
\vould  enable  them  to  carve  out  the  reprefentation 
ji^ore  to  their  mutual  fatisfa&ion.    In  the  former, 
which  of  the  two  is  infinitely  lefs  likely,  the  returns 
would  confifl.  nearly  of  that  defcription  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  at  prefent  form  the  Grand  Juries; 
many  of  that  clafs  ought  to  fit  in  Parliament,  but 
the  Legiflature  may  be  conftituted  on  a  better 
plan,  than  if  it  were  compofed  of  them  entirely. 
Theconteft  of  influence  with  independence,  which 
exifts  at  prefent,  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  public 
mind ;  it  is  even  advantageous  that  the  hopes  of 
the  two  parties  be  cherifhed  by  occafional  victory. 
The  vigilance  of  the  people  might  relax,  unlefs 
the  majority  of  members  were   thus  elected  ; 
the  admiffion  of  the  Catholics  to  the  right  of 
fuffrage,   by  opening  all  the  Counties,  feveral 
Corporations  and  many  Boroughs  will,  I  appre- 
hend, place  the  elections  on  this  footing.    But  the 
intereft  of  the  different  orders  may  be  cemented, 
contradictions  reconciled,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  preferved  admirably,  although  many  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Houfe,  either  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Patron,  who  muft  difcern  fome  caufe  of 
felection,  or  by  means  which  it  may  no;  be  correct 
to  mention.    Another  article  in  the  reform  cannot 
be  too  much  reprobated,  the  compenlation  to  bo- 
rough Proprietors.    A  great  new  debt,  and  of 
courfe  a  great  additional  intereft  wouki  be  impo^ 
fed  on  a  fpeculation,  which  the  event  will  certainly 
prove  to  be  delufive,  that  it  is  practicable  to  eradi- 
cate influence.    It  is  not,  however,  iropoiuble  to 
modify  the  effects  of  it ;  and  fuch  modification  will 
be  obtained  by  the  admiffion  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
right  of  fuffrage,  by  the  increafed  public  fpirit  of 
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the  nation  and  by  commerce,  which  it  feems  our 
inclination,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  cultivate. 

The  candidate  for  a  feat  in  Parliament,  muft  in. 
fome  manner  recommend  himfelf  to  his  intended 
constituents,  by  the  facrifice  of  his  time,'  by  ads  of 
hofpitality  or  kindnefs  ;  all  of  thefe  are  expenfive  : 
but  a  man  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  venal,  becaufe 
he  expends  money,  unlefs  the  expenditure  be- 
yond all  proportion  exceed  his  fortune.  A 
lawyer,  not  of  note  or  merit,  who  wriggles 
himfelf  into  Parliament,  may  well  be  fufpeited  ; 
but  a  minister  cannot  beftow  any  preferment  fuf- 
ficient  to  induce  men  of  large  eState,  or  opulent 
merchants,  deriving  considerable  profits  from  a 
considerable  capital,  to  facrifice  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  country.  If  he  had  power  to  bribe 
thus  extensively,  he  would  not  Stand  in  need  of 
Parliaments.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  two. 
men  of  equal  fortunes  may  not  act  alike  indepen- 
dently, if  the  one  has  paid  a  fum  he  could  afford  for 
a  peaceable  return  ;  and  the  other  incurred  a  double 
expence,  accompanied  by  vaft  labour  and  lofs  of 
health, during  the  fatiguesand  intemperance  ofacon- 
teSted  election.  If  a  mode  could  bedevifed,  which 
fhould  render  the  returns  perfectly  impartial,  con- 
fine the  right  of  election  to  men  of  probity,  and 
freeing  every  candidate  from  expence,  direct:  the 
choice  to  the  moft  unexceptionable  ;  then,  indeed, 
fubftantial  benefit  might  be  hoped,  from  altering 
the  manner  of  electing  our  representatives.  In  the 
impoSTibility  of  attaining  theft  conditions,  lies  the 
obstacle  to  reform,  and  until  fome  change  Shall  be 
effected  in  the  propensities  of  the  human  mind  to 
partiality,  we  can  expect  littje  more  than  a, transfer 
from  one  to  another  defcription.  It  is  the  condi- 
tion of  him  who  feeks  by  the  change  of  climate  to 
Shun  the  corroding  anxiety,  which  Still  purfues, 
far  his  own  diftempered  imagination  is  the  feat  of 
jt.    Calum  non  anlmum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cur  runt* 
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The  courfe  of  events,  if  they  be  fuffered  to  pro- 
ceed,  will  bring  about  exactly  that  fpecies  of  re- 
form, which  is  adapted  to  our  tempers.  The  firft 
and  greareil  of  all  Revolutions  has  been  produced 
amo  .i  us,  without  the  aid  of  plan  or  project.  TJ:e 
publu fpirit  of  the  Catholics  has  been  excited.  The 
concroverfy  on  the  French  Revolution  extended 
more  uniyerfally  in  Ireland  than  any  other  literary 
difcuflioft.  *  The  public  mind  was  prepared  by  the ' 
diffufion  of  general  principles.  The  publications 
which  attracted  mo.fl  notice  applied  thefe  to  the 
particular  htuation  of  the  Catholics ;  fortunately 
for  that  body,  the  prefent,  like  other  opportuni- 
ties, was  not  fuffered  to  elapfe.  The  circumftances 
of  the  times  required  that  fome  perfon  fhould  hrealc 
filence.  In  the  courfe  of  a  month  after  the  declara- 
tion publifhed  in  October,  1791,*  the  Catholic 
queftion  made  more  way  in  this  country  than  for 
the  ten  years  preceding.  During  that  period,  it 
had  the  active  and  opulent  men  it  has  now,  and 
many  more  diftinguifhed  perfons  whom  it  has 
been  fince  deprived  of  ;  but  they  never  were,  and 
probably  never  fhould  have  been  able  to  bear  ic 
beyond  its  feat  in  ErTex-ftreec,  without  the  acceffion 
of  another  description,  perfons  competent  to  act 
upon  the  public  mind,  to  collect,  improve,  and 
concentrate  the  general  fentiment.  The  fyftem  of 
monopoly  was  compact,  it  refitted  the  dull  affaults, 
of  repining  importunity  ;  but  under  the  noon  of 
reafon,  the  waxen  fabric  melts  and  vanimes.  With- 
out this  previous  preparation,  any  attempt  to  re- 
form would  have  been  nugatory;  with  it,  a  much 
more  temperate  correction  of  our  inftitntions  will  be 
adequate.  If  the  Adminiftration  were  difpofed  to., 
act  erroneouily,  they  could  not  attempt  im- 
proper meafures  in  the  face  of  the  prefent  tern  pet 
of  the  kingdom. 
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If  the  blgotted  Convention  of  1783  had  fuo 
ceeded,  in  riveting  for  ever  the  fetters  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, with  all  the  fpecious  advantage  of  reform, 
Ireland  never  would  have  known  the  controul  over 
power,  the  degree  of  freedom  from  reftraint,  and 
exemption  from  influence  which  exift  at  prefent. 
Before  the  two  latter  are  entirely  eradicated,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  afcertain,  that  three  hundred  men  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  exonerated  from  the  in- 
fluence of  attachment,  will  never  feel  that  of  any 
other  paflion,  of  pride,  antipathy,  ambition  or 
avarice.  Until  then  we  muft  be  content  to  pal- 
liate. But  a  decifive  mode  of  palliation  might  be 
adopted.  The  influence  of  Landlord  over  Tenant, 
as  it  exifts  in  fome  boroughs,  is  very  natural.  It 
fecures  good  treatment  to  the  latter,  There  might 
be  created  a  power  of  transferring  Corporations  from, 
decayed  to  flourilhing  places.  It  might  be  ren- 
dered compulfory  on  magistrates  to  receive  in  opu- 
lent towns  all  refpeclable  inhabitants.  Whilft 
towns,  of  the  confequence  and  independence  of 
Belfaft,  are  not  reprefented  to  their  fat  isfaft  ion,  fome 
murmurs  are  to  be  expected.  Thefe  local  regulations, 
combined  with  the  Catholic  emancipation,  will  pro-, 
duce  a  very  fair  reprefentation,  as  impartial  as  cir- 
cumftances  admit,  and  adequate  to  all  purpofes 
of  freedom,  tranquillity  and  commerce.  I  fliould 
have  obferved  before,  that  the  imputed  venality  oi 
boroughs  mull  neceffarily  limit  itfelf.  When  there 
{hall  be  many  monied  purchafers,  and  that  men  of 
landed  fortune,  oufted  from  the  counties  by  the  new 
independent  intereft,  fliall  be  thrown  upon  the  bo- 
roughs ;  and  that  thefe  alfo,  in  confequence  of  the 
fame  intereft,  fhall  be  diminimed  in  number,  the 
terms  of  piirchafe  muft  rife  fo  high,  that  no  man 
will  hazard  them,  on  the  hope  of  advancing  his 
Fortune. 
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IT  may  affift  our  deliberation  on  this  fubjeft, 
that  we  fhould  confider  attentively  two  queftions. 
Will  the  fpirit  of  the  people  go  with  this  Aflem- 
bly,  in  cafe  it  fhould  incline  to  protract  its  ex- 
igence ?  Does  the  hardship  of  our  condition  re- 
quire or  juftify  a  meafure  thus  ftrong  and  thus 
•extraordinary  ?  If  there  be  in  the  nation  a  fpiric 
of  requisition,  founded  in  conviction,  that,  fub- 
ftantiai  advantages  have  not  been  conceded,  it  will 
work  its   way ;    there  is  no   neceflity   that  we 
fhould  pioneer  for  it.    Even  in  that  cafe  I  fhould 
recommend  to  refign  your  charge,  unlefs  called 
forward  by  a  fecond  nomination.     Thus  leav- 
ing the  people  free  to  act  or  to  acquiefce;  thus 
proving   that    we   do   not    counterfeit   a    fen ti- 
ment,  of  which  the  exiftence  may  be  queftioned  ; 
and  thus  effectually  filencing  a  very  probable  im- 
putation, that,  ambitious  to  retain  the  authority  we 
have  acquired,  we  inftigate  a  contented  people  to 
difaffecYion.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fpirit 
of  demand   be   exhaufted,    and   that,  generally 
ipeaking,  the  people  are  content  with  the  favours 
conferred  by  the  JLegiflature,  then,  indeed,  will  ic 
be  weak  to  perfevere.    The  public  voice  commu- 
nicated to  you  weight  and  energy ;  if  it  forfake 
you,  or  if  it  fecond  you  but  feebly,  your  Aflembly 
will  be  the  fpectre  of  that  which  had  been  refpec- 
table.     Languid  interference  will  produce  great 
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mifchief,  and  no  good  effect.    It  will,  without  any 
adequate  advantage,   perpetuate  that  peevifhnels, 
which  has  now  exifted  too  long,  and  which  the 
greater  part  of  us  (I  am  fure  I  feel  fo)  are  heartily 
fick  of.    It  will  fubject  the  Catholic  name  to  re- 
buff, and  the  name  of  Committee  to  derifion.  It 
is  not,  Gentlemen,  the  magic  found  of  Convention 
or  Committee,  nor  is  it  any  thing  perfonal  to  your- 
felves,  relpeclabre  as  you  may  be ;  it  is  by  public 
opinion  that  you  have  been  floated  to  importance ; 
be  cautious  to  retire  with  the  ebbing  tide.  You 
have  feen  a  great  name  fubjected  to  mortification 
by  pertinacity,    fimilar  to   that   againft  which  I 
warn  you.    When  the  political  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  infigniflcanr,  I  argued  and 
urged  the  propriety  of  concentrating  it  under  a 
diftinct  jurifdiction.    I  have  not  fince  changed,  but 
the  circumftances  of  the  country  have  very  mate- 
rially.   You  have  fince  been  reftored  by  the  juftice 
of   your   King   and   country,    to  the  privileges 
which  confer  political  influence.    You  ought  to  ule 
this  acquifttion  like  other  Citizens ;  if  after  having 
been  affiliated  to  the  Conftitution,  you  dill  keep 
aloof;  you  give  the  lie  to  your  former  complaints, 
that  you  confidered  it  a  mod  fevere  grievance,  to 
be  eftranged  from  your  country,  and  erected  as  it 
were,  into  a  diftincr.  nation.    I  think  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  this  moment  too  im- 
menfe,  to  be  given  in  charge  to,  and  wielded  by 
any  Council  whatfoever.    The  truft  is  too  great  to 
receive,  or  to  confer ;  I  would  not  for  one,  wifh 
to  be  refponflble  for  a  charge  fo  perilous,  of  which 
the  confidence  is  fo  momentous,   the  exercife  fo 
much  expofed  to  temptation  and  to  calumny.  I 
dread    much    that   little  elfe  would  refult  from 
this  tribunal,   than  rendering   it  compullbry  on 
adminiftration,  to  diftribute  patronage  among  the 
members ;   and  furnifhing  thefe  Gentlemen  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  receive  fome  degree 
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of  favour.  To  have  eftabh'fhed  in  the  country  a 
Separate  jurisdiction,  was  at  all  times  a  ftrong 
meafure ;  to  have  exhibited  that  jurifdiction  in 
complete  array,  to  Ireland,  and  to  Europe,  was  a 
proceeding  ftill  more  alarming;  yet  were  thefe 
fteps,  the  former,  indeed,  more  than  the  latter, 
juftified  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  neceflity  of  our 
condition ;  we  were  Subject  to  great  hardfliips,  the 
effect  of  great  exclufions.  It  was  an  apology 
for  Seeming  to  ufe  our  natural  ftrength,  the  weight; 
I  mean  of  our  numbers,  that  we  were  deprived  of 
our  political  ftrength,  or  the  weight  of  our  pro- 
perty. But  that  is  not  the  cafe  at  prefent.  We 
are  enabled  to  purfue  every  conftitutional  object, 
by  means  perfectly  reconcileable  with  the  public 
order,  and  the  genius  of  our  admirable  Conftitu- 
tion.  In  thefe  circumftances,  we  fhould  not  act 
as  we  did  in  the  very  word  times.  There  was 
then  a  dignus  vindice  nodus,  which  exifts  not  at 
prefent.  ConSider  how  the  internal  peace,  and  the 
external  credit  of  the  country  may  be  affected,  if 
it  be  underftood  at  home  or  abroad  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  of  all  denominations  are  not  heartily  coa-v 
lefced  and  blended..  By  preferving  your  Commit- 
tee, which  will,  always  give  the  appearance  of  dis- 
cordance, you  lofe  more  as  l.ri(hmen  than  you  car* 
gain  as  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  urged  that  we  ought  not  to  be  contented^ 
and  that  the  prefent  opportunity  has  not  been  im- 
proved fufficiencly.  If  the  latter  affertion  be  true,, 
the  blame  lights  upon  your  Negociators,  with  whom 
I  have  no  concern.  I.  apprehend  that  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  conceding  party  have  been  fo  judici- 
oufly  arranged,  that  you  have  no  alternative  left 
but  to  be  Satisfied.  Let  your  negociators  account 
with  you,  whether  it  was  wife  to  fuffer  the  body 
to  be  fevered  ?  or  whether  it  was  practicable  to 
prevent  it  ?  The  clafles  of  middle  and  humble 
life  have  obtained  the  capacity  of  enjoying  all  the 
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privileges  which  belong  to  Proteftants  of  the  fame 
conditions.  Thefe  claries  are  in  all  political  confi- 
derations  taken  completely  from  under  you.  You 
never  more  can  ufe  the  millions,  their  object  is  at- 
tained, they  will  not  make  any  vehement  exertion  in, 
your  fupport :  your  adverfaries  would  fpeedily  dit 
cover  the  deception,  and  it  would  recoil  on  you. 
Whatever  may  have  been  your  pad  refources,  you- 
muft  depend  in  future  on  conciliation., 

But,  gentlemen,  it  would  not  be  at  all  conci- 
liatory, to  continue  your  feparate  jurifdiftion,  it- 
would  be  a  meafure  of  extreme  hoftility.  When- 
ever our  farther  claim  comes  forward,  I  fhould: 
wifli  it  to  be  advanced  by  the  operation  of  Con- 
flituents  upon  their  Reprefentatives.  If  there  be 
ftill  any  interefts  hoftile  to  the  Roman  Catholics,, 
and  which  may  be  fufpefted  of  ufing  influence  to. 
check  the  farther  liberality  of  the  legiflative  bo- 
dies, I  am  lure  you  furniih  them  with  arguments 
againft  you,  by  prefer ving  your  feparate  aggrega- 
tion, whilft  you  have  fuch  excellent  means  of  in- 
dividual exertion.  This  will  be  denominated  a  Ja- 
cobin Aflociation.  And  you  ought  not  at  the 
prefent  time  to  furnifh  arms  to  your  antagonifts,  for 
never  more  will  the  terror  of  your  name  produce  ar* 
effccl:.  You  will  aft  much  more  advantageoufly,  if 
you  take  your  ground  as  individuals.  The  member 
of  Parliament  vviilever  find  it  more  conibnant  to  his 
feelings,  more  his  convenience  and  his  intereft,  tp 
treat  with,  and  capitulate  to  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours and  conftkuents,  than  to  canvas  for  their  fup- 
port by  obfequioufnefs  to  a  remote  junto.  The  ex- 
change of  kind  offices  between  constituent  and  repre- 
fentative  blends  the  nations,  and  eftablifhes  an 
harmony  which  never  can  exift,  if  the  intercourfe  be 
maintained  folely  by  a  folid  mafs  in  the  metropolis, 
bullying  occafionally  and  bullied  by  Government ; 
and,  indeed,  the  good  understanding  between  man 
and  man,   the  reciprocity  of  attentions,  and  the 
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multitude  of  circurritances  arifing  therefrom,  which 
fweeten  life,  are  more  valuable  than  many  fran- 
chifes  ;  but  it  is  the  malady  of  the  day  to  icowl  the 
mild  virtues;  to  fubftitute  barren  right?  for  produc- 
tive happinefs;  flern  fpeculation  for  the  biandifhments 
of  fociety.  For  Heaven's  fake,  let  us  re-inflate  the 
man,  and  cireumfcribe  the  politician  ! 

We  have  at  prefent  obtained  an  ample  fcope  for 
the  operation  of  the  degree  of  influence,  which 
our  property  gives  us.  If  we  are  entitled  by 
it  to  the  rank  of  Legiflators,  it  will  not  be  poflible  to 
prevent  us  from  arriving  in  turn  at  that  distinction  ; 
if  not,  it  is  idle  to  agitate  the  country  on  the  fubjedh 
"Why  fhould  a  meeting,  founded  in  pure  democracy, 
attempt  to  urge  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy  ?  You 
have  been  constituted  by  the  voices  of  all  the  people 
indifcriminately  collected,  of  courfe  the  lowed  orders 
muft  have  preponderated  j  you  hive  upon  all  occa- 
fions- deduced  your  million  and  your  importance 
from  the  Democracy  of  the  Catholics.  What  has  a 
democratic  ailembly  to  do  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Ariftocracy  ?  How  can  you  pretend  to  urge 
the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Peers  to  fit  in  the  one 
Houfe,  or  of  the  leading  Commoners  in  the  other  ? 
Why  fhould  you  in  the  name  of  the  millions  folicic 
that  in  which  the  millions  have  no  concern  ?  Let 
ambition  fight  its  own  battles,  truft  me,  rank  and 
talents  will  be  found  strong  enough  for  the  obftacles 
they  have  to  encounter.  You  have  now  received 
the  privileges  of  middle  property,  becaufe  generally 
fpeaking,  that  is  the  rank  you  hold  in  the  country  j 
your  peculiar  fituation  pointed  out  to  you,  this 
exact  measure  of  your  wants,  and  to  the  ftate,  the 
propriety  of  this  exact  concefllon.  When  the  Ca- 
tholics at  the  bar  difplay  that  degree  of  talents,  which 
calls  for  fuperior  situations;  theie  will  be  given  up 
to  them,  becaufe  if  a  man  cannot  be  king's  counfel, 
he  will  be  counfel  againft  the  king  for  the  people. 
And  when  there  arife  many  Catholics  of  great  pof- 
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feffions,  they  will  be  received  into  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  for  the  Crown  will  chufe  to  aflbciate 
them  to  itfelf,  by  opening  the  paths  of  honour  and 
privilege,  rather  than  fuffer  a  four  fenfe  of  priva- 
tion to  ferment  in  their  minds.  Every  man  knows 
and  feels  the  debt,  which  fociety  owes  to  him ;  in 
the  article  of  perfonal  confideration,  we  exacl:  ri- 
goroufly.  If  the  decorations  ufually  annexed  to> 
opulence  do  not  follow  the  reality  of  it,  the  inju- 
red party  will  feek  fome  other  mode  of  vindicating 
his  condition.  When  a  numerous  clafs  of  great 
landed  Proprietors  (hall  be  formed  among  us,  they 
will  receive  the  dignities  that  belong  to  the  fu- 
perior  order,  as  the  Catholics  of  the  prefent  day  re- 
ceive the  privileges  which  appertain  to  medio- 
crity, in  order  to  prevent  a  difpofition  to  emigrate,  or 
teft  unconditional  principles  may  take  root  among 
them.  This  will  be  the  {late  reafon  of  a  future> 
as  it  is  of  the  prefent  day.  The  entire  web  will 
unravel  of  itfelf,  for  wealth  will  ever  find  its  own 
level  in  importance.  The  deftrudtion  of  the  fyf- 
tem  is  laid  in  a  feries  of  caufe  and  efTee~r_,  which 
nothing  can  retard  but  error  in  the  decifions  of  this, 
aflembiy ;  if  we  purfue  intemperately  thde  advan- 
tages, of  which  the  enjoyment  cannot  be  diffufed 
extenfively  among  us,  we  will  create  difguft  and 
fufpicion  in  the  minds  of  every  reflecling  perfon, 
of  every  feci:  in  either  kingdom  ;  we  do  the  fame, 
if  we  adopt  or  encourage  fantaftic  politics  of  any 
kind.  If  we  hold  together,  after  having  attained 
what  was  underftood  to  be  our  objecl,  it  will  be 
very  fair  to  lay  that  fome  danger  lurks  in  the  ag- 
gregation ;  "  that  this  great  body  acls  in  unilon 
from  a  community  of  ambitious  views,  not  a 
li  common  fenfe  of  unjuflifiable  inconvenience. — 
Ct  They  have  gotten  that  which  they  pronounced 
<f  valuable,  who  can  anfwer  to  what  extent  they  may 
ct  yet  proceed  in  this  habitual  aggregation?''  If  we 
continue  to  ufe  our  numbers,  together  with  the 
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political  influence  we  have  acquired,  we  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  affume  a  confiderable  degree  of  fuperiority. 
This  is  not  acting  fairly  by  the  country.  It  is  not, 
what  we  held  out,  as  terms  during  the  period  of  our 
felicitation. 

You  declared,  a  few  days  back,  your  adherence 
to  a  government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Would  it  be  confident  with  that  declaration  to  add, 
as  a  fourth  eftate,  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee? 
I  mentioned  flightly  at  the  moment  my  difappro- 
bation  of  the  meafure.  I  thought  it  nugatory, 
becaufe  fuperfluous.  I  do  not  relifh  thefe  general 
aflertions.  I  mould  equally  think  of  proclaiming 
my  opinion,  that  the  beft  government  of  the  uni- 
verfe  was  by  one  almighty,  omnifcient  fupcrinten- 
dance,  as  that  I  was  attached  to  the  mixed  monar- 
chy eftablifhed  in  thefe  iflands ;  I  mould  think 
the  one  point  as  little  to  be  controverted  as  the 
other.  Thefe  loofe  general  expreflions,  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  rather  invalidate  than  fupporc  the  prin-  ■' 
ciple,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  implied  by  them. 
A  Republican  may  fay  he  admires  the  government 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  becaufe  in  his 
idea,  thefe  may  be  other  names  for  Prefident, 
Senate,  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives.  My  at- 
tachment is  to  a  King,  in  the  prefent  Jplendor  of 
Britifh  prerogative;  to  a  Peerage  elevated,  privi- 
leged, and  refpecled  ;  to  a  reprefentation  of  the 
wealth,  not  the  numbers ;  of  the  intereft,  not  the 
will  of  the  people.  Why  mould  the  collective 
fenfe  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  be  thus  announced, 
as  if  their  integrity  were  fufpicious,  and  required  to 
be  afcertained  by  public  notification  of  their  fenti- 
ment  ?  We,  of  whom  the  proverbial  loyalty  lingered 
with  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  when  it  had  not  power  to 
enforce,  or  influence  to  allure;  and  when  the  diffu- 
fion  of  political  light  had  inftructed  us  to  transfer  our 
allegiance ;  we,  who  varied  the  obje6tj  not  the  ef- 
fence  of  our  attachment  -$  our  fidelity  is  afcertained ; 
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tft&t  our  principle  is  highly  monarchical  is  a  truifm, 
which  needs  nor  to  be  announced  ;  J  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  ought  to  confider  it  an  infult, 
that  our  loyalty  mould  be  queftioned.    I  have  di- 
grefled.    Break  up  this  feparatejurifdiction.    It  in- 
jures the  fervice  of  your  King,  and  the  credit  of 
your  country.     To  yield  to  thefe  confiderations 
would  be  practical  loyalty,   practical  patriotifm, 
of  which  a  fingle  act  is  more  valuable  than  volumes 
of  that  lumber  of  fpeculative  declarations.    I  grant 
that  we  intend  innocently,  that  is  good  to  fatisfy 
our  conferences.     But   when  it  fhail  be  known 
abroad,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  two  governments, 
the  one  of  the  Protectant  urate,  the  other  of  the 
Catholic  Committe,  rivals,  fomewhat  hoftile  to  each 
other,  ftrangers  will  not  think  fo  lightly  or  inno- 
cently of  it.    The  enemy  will  hold  out  to  his  par- 
tisans this  emblem  of  difunion  and  difarreclion. 
He  will  reprefent  us  confederating  into  a  diftinct 
Republic,   that  we   are   courted  and  yield  not. 
Thus  the  enemies  of  our  Sovereign  will  be  encou- 
raged  in  their  enterprifes  of  hofcility.    The  monied 
man  from  abroad  will  hefitate  to  embark  his  pro- 
perty in  a  country  in  which  the  feeds  of  difcord 
feem  planted,  and  which  appears  thus  to  be  pre- 
pared for  civil  conteft.    This  will  be  the  judgement 
of  (tranters,  to  whom  our  f^cret  motives  are  un- 
known,  and,  indeed,  they  will  have  reafon  to  form 
this  judgement.    It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  pro- 
grcffive  ;  if  this  delegation  be  confirmed,  and  fup- 
porred  vigorouQy  (and  unlefs  it  be  fupported  vigo- 
rouQy,  you  will  fuffer  more  than  you  will 'gain  by 
the  meafure)  the  courfe  of  events,  fimilar  to  what 
always  occurs,  will  produce  a  rivalfliip,  in  which 
one  reprefentative  body  mu ft  vote  the  other  a  nui- 
fance;  and  then  the  Catholic  and  I  Voteftant  nations 
-are  committed  upon  the  event.    I  take  you  as  to  the 
entire  upon  two  points,  your  loyalty,  which  you 
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value  as  your  honour ;  your  intereft,  which  like 
other  men  you  are  attached  to. 

I  do  not  confider  this  queftion  in  the  manner 
that  gentlemen  fuppofed  it  would  have  been  ar- 
gued ;    it  was  Mated  early  in  the  debate  that  the 
wifhes  of  Adminiftration,  and  of  the  leading  per- 
fons  in  the  country,  might  be  cited  to  influence  our 
decifions,  but  that  thefe  ought  not  to  weigh  with 
us,  becaufe  we  flighted  fimiiar  admonitions  on  a 
former  occafion,  and  that  we  are  fuppofed  rather  to 
have  been  gainers  by  thefe  inftances  of  non-com- 
pliance.    I  cannot  perceive  at  prefent  in  what 
manner  our  decifions  are  likely  to  affect  the  mem* 
bers  of  Adminiftration,  except  as  they  may  impede 
or  promote  that  which  equally  concerns  us  all, 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  public  credit,  confidence, 
and  tranquillity.    Feeble,  indeed,  would  be  our 
pretenfions  to  the  notice  and  fupport  of  our  coun- 
try, it  a  rule  fo  boyifh  and  capricious  were  to  influ- 
ence any  part  of  our  deliberations;  if  we  turned 
afid'e  from  great  general  principles  of  policy  to  make 
private  and  perfonal  considerations  the  ground  and 
guide  of  our  judgement.    Between  the  propofed 
acquiefcence  of  the  prefent  and  of  former  periods, 
the  end,  which  difcriminates  every  thing,  confti- 
tutes  the  difference.    To  oppofe  the  will  and  mea- 
fures  of  a  minifter,  when  they  happen  not  to  be 
confonant  to  the  public  good,  or  his  acts,  when 
they  feem  to  incroach  on  the  privileges  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  individual,  is  the  right,  nay  the  duty  of 
a  freeman ;  a  right  of  which  the  pofTeffion  is  noble, 
the  exercife  dignified  and  manly.    But  to  thwart 
and  counteract  every  meafure,  merely  becaufe  it 
is  fuppofed  to  originate  with  thofe  who.  are  placed 
over  us,  or  to  be  acceptable  to  them,  is  the  pettifh- 
nefs  of  a  wayward  Ichool-boy  to  his  inftru&or. 
Compliance  or  rcfiftance  are  in  themfelves  things, 
indifferent.     They  become  ceniurable  or  praile- 
worthy,  exactly  as  they  happen  to  be  founded  in 
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error  or  propriety.  There  are  many  cafes,  tit* 
which  the  fubject  muft  identify  himfelf  with  the; 
Government,  even  although  he  happen  not  to  fa- 
vour the  individuals  who  compofe  it.  This  rela- 
tion, like  thofe  of  domeftic  life,  is  of  mutua.1  de- 
pendencies. In  all  effentials,  whoever  is  at  the  helm* 
muft  be  fupported  ;  for  inftance,  againft  difturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  Revolutionifts,  the  common; 
enemy  or  Invaders  of  private  property.  He  is 
an  ideot  who  would  fuffer  his  ho  life  and  goods  to 
be  confumed,  becaufe  he  difliked  his  wife,  or  a 
lodger  in  it.  So  that  this  argument  refolves  itfelf 
into  the  original  one,  is  the  meafure  right  or 
wrong  ?  On  this  topic  1  have  been  already  fufficU 
ently  explicit. 

Bur  1  could  have  wifhed  that  the  prefent  argu- 
ment had  not  been  rendered  necefTary.  The  very 
difcuffion  denotes  a  reluctance  to  retire  from  the 
fcene,  which  to  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  muft 
prove  ungrateful.  I  fee  no  good  reafon  for  having 
convened  this  aflembly  a  fecond  time,  but  many 
circumftances  which  ought  to  have  difiuaded  men  of 
prudence  or  reflection  from  the  undertaking.  It 
was  deemed  advifeable  on  a  former  occafion  to 
make  a  fingle  application  by  an  united  body,  left 
any  accidental  diverfity  of  ex  predion  in  our  vari- 
ous petitions  might  be  interpreted  one  againft  the 
other.  I  never  difcerned  much  weight  in  the  alle- 
gation, for  neither  was  petition  the  only  mode  by 
which  we  could  have  proceeded,  nor  did  any  con- 
trariety appear,  when  the  different  diftricls  of  the 
nation  exprefled  their  fentiments  feparately.  The 
mode  of  acting  folely  by  a  Convention,  eftablifhed 
in  this  city,  fcemed  rather  a  contrivance  for  go- 
verning the  nation  through  the  metropolis.  But  in 
the  prefent  inftance  there  exifts  not  a  fingle  pretext 
for  combined  action.  Your  object  is  to  announce 
your  gratitude.  The  fentiment  is  uniform  and  ge- 
neral; the  expreffion  could  not  vary  ;  it  wasneed- 
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iefs  to  affemble  for  the  purpofe  of  diflblving.  For 
as  you  are  not  a  corporate  body,  a  difcontinuance 
of  your  meetings  was  tantamount  to  a  formal  difTo- 
nation.  Your  affairs  had  proceeded  through  fo 
many  vicifiitudes  and  revolutions  of  parties,  each 
expecting  to  be  considered  our  principal  creditor, 
that  it  became  impoffible,  acting  as  a  body,  not  to 
create  difguft,  and  provoke  cenfure.  Within  the 
walls  of  Parliament  we  owed  favours  to  Adminiftia* 
tion,  and  favours  to  oppofition  ;  it  is  impoflible  to 
exprefs  ourfelves  alike  to  both,  and  the  fide  to 
which  we  incline,  receives  by  this  appearance  of 
fuperior  popularity  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
other.  Befides  the  duty  of  habitual  loyalty,  we  are 
indebted  to  his  Majefty  for  a  moft  critical  and  well- 
timed  declaration  of  his  paternal  regard.  That  part 
of  the  nation  which  is  accufed  of  hoftility  to  the 
prerogative,  alledges  the  merit  of  ftrenuous  zeal 
and  early  adoption.  How  can  you  take  a  ftep  as  a 
'body,  without  incurring  at  either  fide  the  blame  of 
ingratitude  ?  This  is  the  evil  of  acting  in  your  ge- 
neral defignation,  which  you  would  have  avoided, 
by  appearing  in  the  fubordinate  characters  of  Coun- 
ties and  Cities.  The  propriety  of  one  meeting  would 
have  balanced  the  error  of  another,  and  none  would 
would  have  been  fuppofed  to  commit  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  fay  fuppofed  to  com- 
mit, for  your  vote  will  only  be  conclufive  where  it 
accords  with  the  general  fentiment.  You  may  guide 
an  exifling  opinion,  but  you  cannot  compel  or 
create  a  new  one.  It  was  eafy  to  have  forefeen 
that  in  a  democratic  afTembly,  of  which,  as  ever 
mud  be  the  cafe,  many  members  are  arranged  un 
der  various  views  and  opinions,  feveral  topics  would 
be  prefented  for  difcufiion,  varying  from  thofe  pro- 
posed originally.  Some3  to  which  it  will  not  prove 
either  politic  or  wife,  or,  indeed,  within  the  limits 
of  the  truft  repoied  in  us  to  affix  the  name  of  thac 
part  of  the  nation  we  are  fuppofed  to  reprefenc. 
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1  originally  forefaw  tbefe  inconveniencics,  and  re- 
commended  local  meetings  and  addreffes,  the  event 
juftifies  my  reafoning. 

I  mall  detain  you  very  little  more,  merely  to 
exprefs  my  opinion  relative  to  the  bill  lately  en- 
a&ed  for  our  advantage.  It  creates  a  vaft  revolu- 
tion in  this  country,  of  which  the  beneficial  effects 
will  extend  very  far  indeed.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  molt  fubftantial  advantage  acquired  by  this  na- 
tion lince  the  firft  Britifh  invafion.  Some  gentle- 
men have  cenfured  the  forbearance  of  the  perfons 
who  had  the  principal  management  of  the  bulinefs, 
and  feem  to  think  that  they  did  not  take  fufficient 
advantage  of  the  occafion.  I  do  not  coincide  with 
any  opinion  I  have  heard  on  the  fubject.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Reprefentative  Franchife  was  in 
any  wife  attainable  ;  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  important;  I  am 
fure  it  would  have  been  egregious  folly  to  have 
made  the  refufal  of  it  a  caufe  of  difference  with 
Adminiftration  or  with  the  Legiilature.  We  excited 
no  inconfiderable  ferment  among  ourfelves,  and 
weakly  fuppofed,  that  becaufe  we  were  warm,  all 
would  go  right ;  never  adverting  that  there  were 
others  in  the  country  equally  ardent,  equally  paf- 
fionate,  and  more  powerful.  The  millions  pro-* 
dnced  a  wonderful  effect  on  us,  we  did  not  recol- 
lect or  perceive,  that  of  our  numbers  a  confidera- 
ble  majority  are  in  extreme  indigence.  Thatthefe 
perfons  think  nothing  about  franchife,  but  every 
thing  about  fuftenance.  If  the  country  had  been 
provoked  into  agitation,  and  that  this  order  had 
been  brought  into  active  interference,  can  any 
fenfible  man  fuppofe,  that  they  would  fight  about 
the  qualification  for  electing  members  to  Parlia- 
ment ?  They  of  whom  the  daily  labour  is  in 
general  rated  as  low  as  is  confident  with  common 
4  humanity,  and  by  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman is  confidered  a  tafk-mafter,  at  leaft  not  lefs 
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fevere  than  the  Proteftant.     They  would  have 
embodied  perhaps  under  our  definition  of  liberty, 
but  when  embodied,  they  would  have  proceeded 
rapidly  to  realize  their  own  ideas  of  it,  indifcrimi- 
nate  pillage;  and  this  muft  have  proved  more 
fatal  to  our  body  than  to  any  other ;  for  amongft  us 
is  to  be  found  the  greater  part  of  that  floating  pro- 
perty,  which  lies  more  immediately  expofed  to 
this  kind  of  devaluation,  that  of  the  merchant,  the 
farmer,  the  fubordinate  trader,  and  the  manufac- 
turer*    The  Catholics  of  property  would  never 
have  fuffered  this  kind  of  interference  ;  they  would 
fooner  have  funk  the  claim,  the  caufe,  and  the 
committee  in  the  ocean.     Your  adverfaries  are 
more  Ihrewd  than  you  in  politics.  They  knew  your 
forte  and  your  foible.  That  you  had  much  influence 
which  you  feemed  inclined  to  abandon,  and  little 
force,  which  there  appeared  fome  difpofition  to 
employ.     The  ruling  powers  conceded  to  you 
liberally,   but  they  (tamped  the  grant  with  the 
evident  traces  of  a  government  in  full  vigour. 
They  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
cede angrily  ;  but  many  of  the  referved  articles 
did  appear  to  me  to  have  been  excepted  from  the 
grant,  merely  in  order  to  place  it  beyond  queftion, 
that  Government  was  ftrong  and  able  to  dictate 
conditions.  You,  in  fact,  virtually  preferred  a  com- 
plaint to  the  King,  of  his  miniftersin  this  country, 
and  a  complaint  without  foundation;   for  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  Executive  Government  in  this 
country  could  not  have  given  you  fupport,  and 
was  therefore  no  way  culpable  for  not  having 
given  you  encouragement.    I  know  this  was  not 
your  intention,  you  only  meant  a  little  tinfei  va- 
nity.   But  this  was  the  fair  interpretation  of  your 
conduit.     Your  leaders  now  acknowledge  the 
injuftice  of  their  indecorum  to  the  Executive  Go-- 
vernment,  whom  at  that  period  they  treated  and 
coniidered  as  foes  :    ;hey  are  endeavouring  to 
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atone  at  prelent  by  adulation  for  their  paft  conduct, 
of  which  the  name  is  too  harm  to  bear  repetition. 
1  had  been  myfelf  concerned  in  fome  conciliatory* 
tneafures,  1  had  obferved  the  advantage,  and  re- 
commended to  you  the  imitation  of  them.  In 
November  1792,  the  propriety  of  conceding  to  you 
the  right  of  furTrage  was  generally  acknowledged. 
It  is  true  a  limited  franchife  was  mentioned.  But 
every  man  of  understanding  mull  perceive,  that  it 
was  much  more  the  intereft  of  the  Protectants  to  give 
complete,  than  limited  elective  franchife,  for  thus 
the  Protectant  landlord  gains  the  weight  of  his  Ca- 
tholic tenantry.  And  it  would  have  been  grofsly  er- 
roneous to  have  given  political  power  without  com* 
municating  alfo  the  qualification  to  hold  civil  offices. 
So  that  all  the  articles  conceded  by  the  laft  bill  were 
fo  interwoven  and  connected  one  with  the  other, 
that  the  main  point  being  conceded,  the  reft  fol- 
lowed as  neceflary  appendages.  Then  you  pro- 
fited not  any  thing  by  your  embafTy  to  England, 
nor  by  all  the  effervefcence  which  has  taken  place 
flnce  the  Grand  Juries  were  replied  to.  But  you 
loft,  firft,  by  the  encouragement  which  the  enemy 
derives  from  the  exaggerated  reprefentation  of 
your  proceedings,  and  the  idea  we  know  to  have 
been  held  our,  thac  Ireland  would  have  occupied 
a  part  of  the  Britim  forces;  fecondly,  by  the  panic- 
excited  at  home  among  timid  monied  men,  who 
dreading  an  imitation  of  French  crimes,  from  what 
appeared  to  them  an  imitation  of  French  politics, 
thought  it  neceiTary  to  fecure  to  themfelves  fums  of 
fpecie  :  the  former  circumftance  has  probably  em- 
boldened France  by  the  invafion  of  Holland  to  pro- 
voke the  war.    Here  is  the  injury  to  your  foreign 

*  The  refolutions  in  particular  which  were  agreed  to  in  Wa- 
terforcf,  in  September,  1792,  which  although  mild,  and 
tending  to  prei'erve  the  quiet  of  that  country,  were  found  to 
have  rendered  cflential  fervice  to  the  Catholics. 
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trade ;  the  latter  has  checked  the  confidence,  circu- 
lation, and  confumption  of  manufactures  within  the 
country ;  here  is  the  injury  to  your  domeftic  cam* 
nierce,  Every  hand-bill,  every  advertifement  fent 
out,  was  a  caution  to  the  timid  man,  not  to  unlock 
his  coffers.  At  the  time  I  oppofed  rhefe  meafures, 
I  oppofed  the  embaffy  to  England,  and  ftiil  con- 
gratulate myfelf  on  having  oppofed  it.  I  consi- 
dered that  mode  of  tranfmitting  our  petition,  ufe- 
lefs,  inflammatory,  and  indelicate.  The  oppofi- 
tion  to  us  was  at  that  time  given  up.  The  necef- 
fity  of  relieving  us  was  recognized  in  both  the 
Britifh  Houfes.  In  the  lower  it  was  introduced  by 
a  Nobleman  in  the  confidence  of  the  Minifter  ;* 
in  the  upper,  by  a  Nobleman  whom  every  Mi- 
nifter muft  refpeft,  and  whom  every  man  in  the 
Britifh.  Empire  reveres  and  confides  in.-j-  In  this 
ftate  of  our  affairs,  I  vehemently  refilled  ufing  ex- 
traordinary means  ;  complicating  our  cauie  with, 
and  Hiking  it  on,  a  court  etiquette;  I  dated  to  you  at 
the  time,  that  by  adopting  this  meafure,  you  infulted 
a  power  which  you  were  not  competent  to  (hake. 
Well,  you  were  fent  back  to  the  knees  of  that 
identical  adminiftration.  After  having  ftrutted  in 
England,  you  returned  to  crave  an  audience,  and 
the  men  who  urged  you  to  vehemence  before,  are 
now  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
minifters,  who  were  the  objects,  laft  December, 
of  envenomed  invective.  Here  you  committed  an 
egregious  error,  and  the  event  again  juftifies  the 
advice  which  I  gave,  and  which  you  flighted. 
The  next  error  was,  that  the  perfons  who  under- 
took to  fuperintend  your  affairs,  or  rather  to  fu- 
perfede  all  others,  fuppofed  the  career  of  negocia- 
tion  to  have  been  very  brilliant.  They  of  courfe 
were  eager  to  monopolize  to  themfelves  the  honour 
of  appearing  in  it.    Our  body  is  teeming  with  ta- 
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lent ;  but  as  if  the  law  of  the  land  did  not  oppofe 
a  fufficient  number  of  difcouragements  to  this  en- 
vied, unprofitable  quality,  your  managers  appear- 
ed willing  to  improve,  on  the  virulence  of  the  old 
Popery  code,  by  refufing  any  confideration  even 
among  ourfelves,  to  our  own  literature  and  abi- 
lity. They  feemed  more  eager  to  exclude  thefe 
qualities  from  the  competition,  than  to  forward  the 
common  caufe  by  the  aid  of  men  fuppofed  to  be 
favoured  with  them.  I  mean  not  difrefpedt  to  any 
gentleman  ;  but  when  a  treaty  was  to  be  concluded, 
extending  to  all  orders  of  our  communion,  and 
which  from  the  circumftances  of  the  country,  wilt 
not,  I  apprehend,  for  a  long  period  fuffer  altera- 
tion, it  fureiy  was  not  wife  to  have  committed  the 
entire  detail  and  management  to  mere  country  gen- 
tlemen and  mere  merchants.  A  very  fhrewd  man, 
unlefs  he  be  exercifed  in  the  details  and  relations 
of  politics,  will  ftart  up  an  indifferent  politician  ; 
wbilft  a  mind  lefs  powerful,  habituated  to  this  kind 
of  bufinefs,  will  be  enabled  to  appear  with  diftinc- 
lion.  You  have  on  the  very  lifts  of  this  com- 
mittee, many  men  who  promife  to  grace  their 
country,  many  called  forward  by  this  caufe,  on 
whofe  reputation  it  rofe,  and  of  whofe  exertions 
you  freely  profited.  I  do  not  find  that  in  either 
kingdom  they  were  employed  on  your  deputations, 
or  as  privately  negociating  Agents.  Many  intelli- 
gent perfons  here  have  complained,  that  they  never 
could  procure  an  accurate  infight  into  the  conclu- 
ding proceedings.  Others  of  the  fame  defcription, 
have  been  treated  with  (till  more  refer  ve,  fome  have 
been  excluded  entirely  from  our  Committee,  whofe 
interpofuion  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  that 
of  many,  the  moft  adiveamongft  us.  The  effect  of 
this  jealoufy  appears  on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  re- 
lief, for  the  entire  weight  of  reftriclion  falls  upon 
the  liberal,  and  lettered  wallas  of  life,  upon  the 
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barrifter,  and  the  man  who  attaches  himfelf  to 
general  politics.  You  certainly  ought  to  have  pla- 
ced, in  the  fuperintendance  of  your  negotiation,  men 
who  fhared  deeply  in  the  interefts  of  the  landed 
and  commercial  bodies.  But  you  ought  to  have 
combined  with  them  fome  of  more  technical 
habits  and  education;  men  who  had  ftudied  all 
the  relations  of  the'fe  laws,  and  of  the  country ; 
men  accuftomed  to  reflect  and  reafon,  and  whofe 
habits  of  reafoningand  reflecting  had  been  directed 
principally  to  this  object,  Such  perfons  would 
have  been  qualified  as  well  to  urge  a  claim,  as  to 
receive  a  conceflion.  The  more  expert  and  faga- 
cious  animals  peaceably  afcend  the  tree  and  cull 
its  produce  ;  tho/e  lets  enviably  gifted  by  nature, 
fret  and  rub,  and  having  made  a  vehement  cohcuf- 
jfion  at  the  bottom,  pick  up  the  fruit  which  drops 
accidentally.  If  the  precautions  I  have  men- 
tioned had  been  obferveds  and  if  a  fair  communi- 
cation had  been  maintained  with  the  leading  per- 
fons in  the  country ;  even  wan  gentlemen  who 
oppofed  us,  and  whom  we  have  treated  with  un- 
neceflxry  and  inexpedient  holtility  ;  I  entertain  very- 
little  doubt  that  we  might  have  removed  feveral 
of  the  exceptions,  which  it  were  eafy  to  prove  not 
of  furHcient  importance  to  the  (late  to  have  been  ie- 
ferved,  although  individuals  of  our  communion 
might  derive  great  advantage  from  the  conceflion. 
It  was  wrong  ever  to  have  introduced  ill  humour  or 
vehemence  into  our  proceedings,  becaufe  at  beft 
they  were  unneceflary,  and  the  temper  and  acts  of 
the  prefent  day  prove,  that  the  ftrong  language  of 
the  laft  meeting  was  mere  vapour,  which  we  had 
neither  the  means  nor  inclination  to  enforce.  I 
congratulate  you  that  a  more  reafonable  conduct 
feems  likely  to  prevail,  and  myfelf,  that  my  opi- 
nions of  that  day  have  made  profelytes.  It  is  true 
we  were  not  the  aggreflbrs  in  intemperate  language; 
but  it  might  have  produced  adifpofitioiito  fcrbear- 
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ance  amongfl:  us  that  we  were  to  receive ;  and  ex- 
cufed  the  peevifhnefs  of  our  antagonifts  that  they 
gave,  and  deemed  themfelves  the  lofing  party.  In 
the  entire  of  this  bufinefs,  you  reftri&ed  your  view 
too  much  to  the  reprefentative  and  elective  fran- 
chifes.  And  I  mention  this  circumftance  with  the 
more  regret,  becaufe  I  am  itrongly  induced  to  think, 
that  the  fubfifting  fraction  of  the  Popery  laws  will 
continue  longer  than  is  ufually  imagined.  The 
warmth  and  recrimination,  I  may  almoft  fay  the 
hoftility  of  proceedings,  have  created  great  indifpo- 
fition  againft  us.  The  ferment  excited  has  been  fo 
great,  and  its  confequences  fo  pernicious,  that  mo- 
derate men  will  be  deterred  from  urging  or  enga- 
ging in  the  queftion.  And  fo  many  are  rendered 
content,  that  even  when  undertaken,  the  applica- 
tion will  not  be  fupported  with  the  accuftomed 
vigour.* 

*  It  muft  appear,  that,  if  the  Committee  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  ailed  in  a  lefs  confpicuous  manner,  and  had  not 
changed  their  character  from  negociating  agents,  which  origi- 
nally they  were,  into  a  body  a  (Turning  jurifdiction  over  the 
people  of  their  communion,  the  arguments  here  offered  woul4 
not  have  been  generally  applicab'e. 
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